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PREFACE. 


WHARY man hos bis different 
2% taſtes, as well with regard to 
reading, as all other things, 
F@ Some read only for inſtruction, 
others for amujement. Each hos his reeſ9ns, 
and it would be loſing time to oPP3ſe them, 
But what may be ſaid with iruth, is, that 
hiſtory alone has the potyer of roconciling all 
thoſe differences, by uniting pleajure with in. 
ſcruction. 


Books of phileſuphy, and other ſcientes, 
have only precep!s without ornament, The 
writings of the Poets on the contrary bude 
nothins but ornament, which is natural 19 
them; for the hints of wiorelity which <2 
ud in them are not talen from their 98 
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fund, they owe them to philoſophy, and we may 


fay as much of romances, and even of thoſe 
polite novels, whoſe purity of ſtile, and deli- 
cacy cf ſentiments, have recommended them of 
late lo univerſal approvalien. Tho ſome may 
move merited this iti? great juſtice, yet we 
clearly ſee they are only defien'd for amuſe- 
ment, qu beſides they might throw us back 

% the perplexities of the firſs Grecian 
; Nori es, in which truth and fabie are in ſuch 
| 4 manner mixt and confounges, that it is al- 
| 775 . an dll. ple to unrave! 11cm. 


1 is true, that in this kind of writing we 
may employ all the beau-ies of diſcourſe ; but 
it is likewiſe true, that hiſtory bas its natural 
graces, which it araws from truth itſelf. 


Le find in hiſtory a thouſand beautiful 
P.oces wherein truth may receive all the em- 
2 fene ris of art, without loſing its cha- 

ter, eſpecially when ave confine ourſelves 0 

er 191.9 2 as, nor 7405 byond our freſcribed 
timits. This is the manner of Salluſt, 50 
tas made bin: 760% 0 11itable. Tre 
oft fail ful 15 7 ve Gre biiticrions bad ſet 
kim the exc; Mile, which Afpicn has fol- 
cc; end Ty 15 + a this la; biilerian that 

hade taten the diſign of this Efjey of 
Roman Hiiflory, wich contains that of 
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the Firſt Triumvirate, and the reign if 
Auguſtus. | 


Theſe great men had without doubt con. 
ſidered that the defign of a general hiſt y is 
too vaſt and extenſive, to leave in the mind 
ideas ſufficiently clear and diſtincdt. If the 
mind of the euthor is not confounded, thats 
of the reader becomes languid, we loſe our 
ſelves in a long ſucceſſion of years, and leh 
multitude of different tranſackions. We it 
; cut off almoſt all ornaments, avoid di.ſcencling 
to particulars, and menttoning ſeveral ober 
circumſtunces which give all the pleaſure Y 
hiſtory, and are eftentimes the true cauſe of 
the greateſt events. In a word, it 15 for 
this kind of writing that criticks bave laid 
down the ſevere rules of the hiſtorical ſiile. 
The:fe difficulties are not met with in Parit- 
cular relations. Me may ſeek all ernajncnts, 
relate converſations, and letters themſocves, 
deſcribe illaftricus perſons, deſcend into a mi. 
u, detail of their private life, and thus 
raiſe or lower our jtile as the ſubjef requires. 
We m ght add ſtill many other reaſons, if i! 
«as not true that in works of ingeiuily. di- 
moſt every one conſults nolbing 0:4 his 0 
tojte. In ſiue, cohen the mauer 115 be 
happineſs io pleaſe, no one traubies bin 
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with enquiring, whether it be that of Hero- 
dotus, Thucyaides, or Salluſt. 


Net ®wbatever liberty we have taken, we 
have endeavoured to employ no other decora- 
tions, but ſuch as naturally aroſe from the 


ſutgett. It is for this reaſon we would not 


engape cur ſelves in deſcriptions of provinces 
and towns, and have abridged many of the 
public and private harang:ies. Things of this 
nature are oftentimes tedicus without inſtruc- 


lion, and always ſerve leſs to give light le the 


ſulject, than to ſet off ths eloquence of th: 
aui hor. 


We have divided our work into beo 
volumes, in the firſt is contained a ſuctins? 
account of the Firſt Triumvirate, and in (te 


ſecond the Life of Auguſtus, in tee aries 


In the firſt are ſeen thoſe murders with 40H 
Antony and Lepidus flamed the Tri FHV CL rate, 
and of which Augiiſtus himſelf «vas not in- 
nocent : as likewiſe the taltle of PLP, 
m which Brutus and Caſſius fell, with the 
Roman liberty : and in fine, the war in Sicily, 
te defeat of Joung F 0mpe w Bi Cell anal 
the ruin of the repullicun Feri;, e, 4:0 
ke was the laſt ſupport. Me jee in the fond 


fart, the battles of Actium 2 Alezanria, 


which eſtabliſhed Auguſtus in the emp.re oy 
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the death of Antony and Cleopatra : the vic- 
tories of Agrippe, Tiberius, Druſus, and 
tie firſt ſucceſſes of Gerinanicus. But we 
have principally endeavoured to trace the 
pian of te government of Auguſtus, and 
give a juſt idea of his policy, which 1s 
worthy, withou! doubt, of the imitation / 
all ſuch Princes, as would aggrandize thein- 
ſelves with ſecurity, and reign with giory, 
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Jie State of the Roman Republic af ter 
1. Conſpiracy of Catiliue. 


EF TER the deſolation and burning 

of Rome by the Gauls, this city 
never found itſelf in fo great a dan- 
ger, as that to which it was reduced 
— by the conſpiracy of Catiline *. One 


Lucius Screws Catiline, dicd in the year of the World 
399 aud from the teundar ion of Rome 69, butore the virthe 
64 15 1 52 | 
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cannot read without horror in the hiſtorv of 
Salluſt, the frenzy and fury of this man, who 
was puſh'd on by debauchery and ambition ; nor 
too much admire his addreſs in conducting a de- 
ſign, which was to carry both fire and ſword into 
the boſom of his own country. The prudence 
and care of Cicero hindered the effect. Catiline 


was killed at the head of his troops which he was 


marching againſt Rome; but neither his defeat 
nor his. death left that city in a more peaceable 
fituation, or leſs expoſed to the enterpriſes which 
the moſt ambitious of the ſenate formed againſt 
its liberty; and indecd it was difficult for their 
paſſion to propoſe to itſelf a more illuſtrious 
object, ſince the conqueſt of that city alone in- 


cvitably carried with it that of the greateſt part 


of the univerſe. In effect, after the war of the 
allies, in which the forccs of all Italy becoming 
jealous of the grandeur of Rome, and being arn:- 
ed againſt them, had been defeated in ſeveral 
battles, this part of the world was in a perfect 

af erg Half of Gaul, and all Spain received 
law from its prætors that were ſent to hem. The 
coaſt cf Africa as far as Egypt obeyed the Ro- 
mans, and Egypt itſelf could not maintain its 
authority under its kings, but by the profeſſion 
which they made of reſpecting in all things the 
authority of the ſenate. Syria was reduced to a 
Province and governed by Roman officers. And 
after the defeat and death of Mithridates 4, all 


the princes of the Iciter Aſia had ſubmitted to pay 


tridute too happy in having thus eſcaped, by 


+ 15.- was king of Pontus, a' province of the leſſer Afla, 
and mcd War againſt the Romans during 40 years, 


having 
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having gained the intereſt of the ſenate, Greece 


under an appearance of liberty was the more ſub- 


mülive, as ſhe was bound beſides by the riglit of 
conqueſt, by thoſe likewiſe of duty and gratitude. 
In fine, all that coaſt which is extended along the 
Adricatic gulph, even a conſiderable way into 
Germany was poſſeſſed by powerful armies that 


made head againſt the barbarians, and the defeat 


of the pirates, whom Pompey had driven into the 


mountains of Cilicia, eſtabliſhed the Roman em- 
pire over all the Mediterranean. Theſe conqueſts 


had filled Rome with plenty and voluptuouſneſs. 


Liberal arts, which are uſually their attendants, 


were introduced there. Science was a common 


quality in perſons even of the higheſt birth and 


diſtinction, and almoſt every one of that age was 
polite and learned. Thus never any other city 
produced ſo great men for war, for cloquence, 
for law, for poetry, and every degree of litera- 
ture. It was natural ambition would mix itſelf 
among ſo many great qualities. Theſe men, Who 
at the end of thoſe employments which they ex- 
erciſed at Rome, went to receive in the province 
the honors which are only paid to ſovereigns, who 
commanded great armies, and diſpoſed of king- 
doms, had a difficulty to return to the quality of a 
private life, when they were called back to Rome, 
and forget the ſweetneſs of abſolute power. Env, 
as dangerous an evil as common to republics, al- 
ways joined itſelf to thoſe illuſtrious ſubjects, and 
never failed of troubling even the tepole of thoſe 
who thought of nothing but quietly enjoying 
that glory which they had acquired. This mean: 
vice was produced in ſuch as had no leſs amli- 
83 102 
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tion than the former, but experienced in them- 
ſelves leſs of merit or of good fortune. Their 
pretence was always the public good, tho' they 
often had in view nothing elſe but to deſtroy every 
thing that oppoſed itſelf to their elevation. The 
high reputation, the great riches, and public 
honors, others had acquired, appeared to thoſe 
prejudiced men, ſo many dangerous qualities to 
tic republic. And theſe perſecutions contributed 
25 much to kindle the flame of civil wars, as that 
ambition which Cæſar “ has been ſo rcproached 
with, as well as Pompey, who did not put them- 
ſelves at the head of different factions, but be- 
cauſe they found in themſelves more merit than 
they did in others. They were both of them 
well made, brave, and equally loving glory. 
Czfar had the advantage over Pompey in recard 
of his birth, his family was one of the moſt illu- 
ſtrious in Rome. He diſputed the prize of 
cloquence with the moſt famous orators, and 
nothing feemed impoſſible to the ſublimity of his 
genius. Pornpey had immenſe riches, the fa- 
Jour of the : ſen nate, and an eftabliſhed reputation, 
e had been made a generals ſoon as a ſoldier ; 
ow tho' he had never ob Cy ed he was not leſs ſkil- 
fu} in the art of commanding, for he had gained 
ſeveral ſignal victories, and Sr ed the honor of 
a triumph at an age when others only begin to 
Lire a proof Of t themſclves. One cannot ſay pre- 
ciſcly which of the two had a greater repugnancy 
to ſubieclion. Cæſar would have no ſupcrior, and 
Ponipey would not ſuffer an equal. The laſt 
ſupported himicit by an extraordinary felicity, 
* Cees Tus. Cæſar, Cneius Pempeiu: Magnus, the 
fend name as that ef then mil. 
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the other bv 2 very great merit. In a word, 
they were both of them lovers of honor, generous 
and magnificent: bu: the luſtre of Pompey's 
trium: hs ſo far fer off all þi i great qualities, that 
He paſied at that time without any diſpute for the 
ear man of Rome. There was only Craſſus * 
who found himſel: able to diſpute with him this 
precedency, by h i hility , the merit of his an- 
ceſtors, and hs great riehes, which acquired him 
the ſurname of Rich. One may judge of this 
by what he ald humſelf: That he judged not a 
Loman rich if ke cd nut maintain an army 
with his OW R, revue, yet all his ſubſtance did 
not amount to ſcvern thoutand talents; but this 
brought him in a conitderable income by means of 
his ſlaves, which ſome authors reckon to have 
been forty thouſand. Beſides he had a great deal 
of ingenuity, and was very eloquent; for his ci- 
vility and eaſineſs of acceſs they might be merely 
the effect of policy. For when Pompey, being 
puffed up with his victories, thought it became his 
grandeur to aſſume a proud air, and have little 
converſation with others; Craſſus on the con- 
trary made himſelf familiar with every body, and 
employed at the bar both his credit and eloquence 
for all thoſe who would make an honorable uſe 
of them. From whence came this remark, + 
which 1s fo beautiful and FURIOUS: That Pom- 
pey while he was abſent had an advantage over 
Craſſus by the luſtre of his great actions; but 
when he returned to Rome he Jott it b „his man- 
ners. It was not emulation only which iv Cpt 
up their miſunderſtanding. Crafſus had othe 
* Marces Lucius Ciaftus, . Ruta cn. 
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ſubjects of complaint againſt Pompey about the 
affair of Spartacus. This gladiator had rebelled 
againſt che Romans at the head of forty thouſand 
of his Companions, and tad vanquiſhed three Ro- 
man armies. Craſſus had at length the good 
fortune to defeat him, but with a great deal of 
danger: 97 rtacus was ſlain in the throng of the 
5 battle, and fix thouſand of his gladiators having 
eſcaped rom the fight, and falling by accident 
into the hands of Pompey, who was returning 
from Spain with his troops, he cut them all to 
2 and writ to the ſenate that he had de- 
ſtroyed the very roots of this war. "This is what 
hindred Craſſus from triumphing, and obliged 
him to content himſelf with the honors of an 
ovation *, which are much inferior to thoſe of 
a triumph. | 
This injury piqued him ſenſibly, tho' there 
had been ſome ſort of accommodation betwixt 
them; for Craſſus in preſence of the People had 
made the firſt ſtep, ſaying, that he thought it no 
ſhame to make his addreſs to a man whom they 
had honored with the title of Greet ; yet their 
reconciliation was not ſincere. Craſſus could not 
hide Eis chagrin, and if any one mentioned in his 
company the great Pompey, he aſked how many 
foot he was taller than himſelf, Cæſar, who 
found himſelf too yoyng to be the head of a party, 
had joined Craſſus, oth to balance the power 
of Pompey, and make his advantage of that © 
Craſſus againſt his numcrous creditors, who wer. 


% This was à cremen! in which the genttal mute ut 
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Yet there was in reality 
little {1mpathy between their inchtiations. Crat- 
{115 was an economiſt even to a degree of avarice, 
and Cæſar liberal to the laſt pro“ lion; his love 
of ſtate intrigues had alrcady ruined him. Ons 
may judge of his other expences by the preſent 
he made to Servilia mother of Brutus, of a pea I 
which coſt fix * thouſand ſeſterees. Thoſe three 
men were therefore the object of the ſuſpicion 
and envy of all the other ſenators. Of this num- 
ber were + Catulus, || Bibulus, and & Mar- 
cellus. And above all 4 Cicero, who ſtruggled as 
much as any one of them to ſignalize his zeal 
for the republic, and tho' he had the leaſt authority 
of them all by his birth, and was not ambitious of 
the title of a great general; ; vet the qualities of 
his wit, the unrivaled char:ns of his eloquence, 
and happy diſcovery of the conſp.racy of Catiline 
under his conſulſhip, . had placed him in a high 
degree of reputation. But beſides, that this ac- 
tion, which he compliments himſelf on the ſcore. 
of in his harangues, and very often mai a 
propos, had drawn upon him ſome ralleries ; the 
puniſhment that was taken of Lentulus ** and 
other illuſtrious perſons accomplices in the con- 
ſpiracy, had drawn upon him powerful enemies. 
And it was upon this occaſion that the troublcs 
begun again at Rome, 
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2 Cato. 
A SAR had obtained ſtrict friendſhip with 


ſeveral friends of Catiline, which gave a 
riſe to many viclent ſuſpicions againſt him. But 
Cicero did not judge it proper to preſs him on 


this ſubject, for fear his Credit ſhould ſave the 


other criminals. Ceſar was, beſides this, pro- 


voked ægainſt the ſenate, upon account of ſome 


diſputes which had happened betwixt them during 
his pretorſhip, which function he exerciſed at 
that time. He therefore took meaſures with 
Metellus Nepos “, a tribune of the people, to 
oblige Cicero to give an account of his conduct 
to the publick. And W aſſiſted by Beſtia , 
another tribune, declared loudly that he would 
not ſuffer Cicero to have the liberty of ſpeaking 
to the people, upon his leaving the conſulſhip, 
ſince Cicero himſelf had condemned ſenators 
without hearing their defence, Cicero had been 
driven to this, on account of the Prawn danger; 
but yet it is true, he had proceeded by the advice 
of the ſenate. Notwithitanding, when he pre- 
ſented himſclf to make an harangue, the tribuncs 
oppofed themſclves, and only permitted him to 
take the accuſtomary oath. He was to ſwear, 
that he had done nothing àgainſt the known in- 
tereſt of the republic. Ciccio, who lad a pre- 


een. 


t Car aznzus, i Colphi: 149; 
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ſent wit, turned to his own glory that diſgrace 
they had deſigned him ; and ſwore that he had 
ſaved the ſcnate and the Roman people. All the 
aſſembly applauded this new oath, and on the 
morrow, Ciccro complained to the ſenate of the 
inſolence of the tribunes. Nepos anſwered 
him: and it was in the heat of theſe diſputes, 
that Cicero, who was excellent at a reply, made 
him a very pleaſant one. Nepos, who deſpiſed 
the birth of Cicero, aſked of him ſcveral times, 
who was his father? to whom he replied upon 
the ſpot. If we regard the conduct of vour 
mother, you ſhould be far more puzzled than 
I, to give an anſwer to ſuch a 3 When 
this affair came to be debated, the ſenate judged 
it concerned their own. autho;ity to ſupport 
Cicero. Thus they forbid to queſtion any one 
about the dcath of the confpirators, adding 

_ decree; that they ſhould be held as enemics 5 
their country, who would dare to ſpeak of it 
before the people. | 

The tribunes being pro voked by this decre 

which cloſed their moutlis, and fablithed, 5 Dy 
they ſaid, the tyranny of Cicero, propoſed to 
the people, by the advice of Cælar, the calling 
back of Pompey, who cemmanded at that time 
a powerful army in Za. |} kei pretence was, 
to truſt him with the intercſt of the republic, 
which this growing n thicatzed, But 
Cæſar took his private meaſures, to allocate 
himſelf with bim. T ee e perplexed 
the ſenators, moſt of Mhom were thewms 


10 
Pompey, and others were aſraid of Bis troups. 
But they durſt not oppoſe it directly; they 
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ſought for ſome one on this occaſion, who would 
ſacrifice himſelf to the hatred of Pompey. Cato * 
oftered himſelf very gallantly, and perhaps he 
was moved to it by the addreſs of Cicero, Cato 
had been brought up in all the auſterity of the 
maxims of his orandfather, Cato the cenſor, and 
in the ſtricteſt rigor of Stoical opinions. Cicero, 


who knew perfectly his character, defines it very 


agrecably: ſevere in his manners, firm in his 
conduct, unſhaken in his ſentiments, without 
rezard for criminals, or the leaſt indulgence to 
any man's crimes ; bcheving that the ſage, or 
truly wiſe man, could never be miſtaken ; that 
he never repented, and that the virtuous alone 
was effectually happy, rich, fair, and even well 
made. In a word, he was a man full of admi- 
rable intentions, but falſe reſlections; and giving 
hie advice to the ſenate, as if he had been in the 
ical republic of Plato, and not in the midſt of 
the groſs corruption of Rome. Yet we muſt do 
bim this juſtice to fay, he was the only one of 

them all, who, with perfect ſincerity, always de- 
ſgzned the public good; and this is what de- 
ſervedly acquired him fo high a reputation for 
virtue: he was then tribune of the people, with 
Nepos and Beſtia. The principal authority of 
this charge, conſiſted in hindering the effect ot 
whatever the other magiſtrates had propoſcd, 
which appeared againſt the intereſts of the peo- 
ple. Thus he oppoſed himſelf in the ſenate to 
the ſentiment of Nepus. And when this tribune 
had brought the affair beſore the people, and 
with him a number of armed ſoldiers to force 


® Moc Portis, 


the 
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the paſſing of the law, Cato preſented himſelf 


alone, with Thermus “ one of his companions, 
and piercing with an intrepid air, that crowd or 
mobile which threatned him, he went directly 
and ſat down between Cæſar and Nepos. He 
ſaid to Nepos, that he wanted courage to aſ- 
ſemble a whole army againſt a naked man; and 
when the ſecretary would have read the edict, 
he tore it out of his hand. Nepos, who knew 
it by heart, was going to pronounce it, but 
Thermus clapt his hand upon his mouth. This 
obliged Nepos to give a ſign to the ſoldiers. 
Upon this one ſaw in a moment, ſticks and ſtoneg 
thrown: all over tho forum. The people fled 
away; and Cato run great riſk of his life, if 
Maurcna had not covered him with his robe, and 
dragged him into the temple of Caſtor and Pol- 
lax. In which the action of Murena + was fo 


much more glorious, as he expoſed his own 
life, for a man who a little before had accuſed 


him of a capital crime. The people in a rac 
returned a moment after 1n greater numbers, 


and drove before them the ſoldiers and Incpos. 


Cato returned to his place, and exhorted the 
Romans to {hew their vigor. In a word, tho 
law paſſed not, and Nepos after many threats 


was obliged to mods Rome, and went to Jul 
himſelf to Pompe 


Minuttus. FT Lucius Lacinius Murena, 
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CH A FP. III. 


The affair of Ciodius, and the return 
of Pompey. 
F OVE, or rather debauchery, which reigned 


L/ in Rome to exceſs, as is uſual increaſed 
thoſe diſorders, and added new flames to the 
ſpirit of vengeance and ſedition. Clodius *, a 
young gentleman of an illuſtrious birth, very 
rich and elcquent, was ſo addicted to pleaſure, 
and devoted to a degree of frenzy to the fair ſex, 
that he had given occaſion to ſeveral infamous 
reports that ſpread about, concerning him and 
his ſiſters, Three of them were married to per- 
ſuns of great diſtinction 4, Marcius Rex, Me- 
tellus Celer, brother of Nepos, and Lucullus 4. 
He was at that time enamoured of Pompeia, 
wife of Cæſar, but this lady was very much 
confined, under the conduct of Aurelia motber 
of Cæſar. There was at Rome a famous feaſt, 
which they called the ſeaſt of the good goddeſs, 
who was a certain nympb, the wife of Faunus. 
Waomcen alone had admittance to aſſiſt at theſe 
ſacrifices, which were performed annually in the 
houſe of ſome one of the magiſtrates, out of 
which the men were 1ctired ; one alone being 
capable of profaning the myſteries by his pre- 


tence. Clodius judged this opportunity favourable 


to his deſign, that he might gain a few moments 
converſetion with Pompeia, who preſided at this 
feaſt, which was celebrated at her houſe, becauſe 

* Pali s Clodius Pacher. + Ox.clus Lacillus, 


T Luiniug Lucullss, 
; Cæfar 
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Czſar was the high prieſt. He diſguiſed himſelf 
as a young lady, and was introduced by a ſlave, 
who ran immediately to admoniſh his miſtreſs. 
But as ſhe delayed a little in coming, Clodius 
thro' impatience and reverie, miſſing his way in 
the houſe, was ſtopt upon the ſtairs by a daughter 
of Aurelia, who knew him by his voice, and 
gave the alarm by great ſkrieks and outcries. 
The feaſt was diſturbed, they hid the ſacred 
myſteries, and the ladies ſought for Clodius, who 
had eſcaped from the hands of this young lady ; 
they found him in the chamber of her who had 
introduced him, and he was ſhamefully driven 
from the preſence of ſo religious an aſſembly. 
As this adventure became publick the next day, 


every body was ſcandalized. Cæſar took a very 


political reſolution, and was reſolved to make 
an enemy of no one in the ſituation of his af- 
fairs. Thus without declaring himſelf againſt 
his wife, he was content with divorcing her, 
and when be was aſked the reaſon, he ſaid, that 
for his own part he did not believe her culpable : 
but that the wife of Cæſar ought not only to 
avoid the guilt, but the very ſuſpicion of it. 
Cornificius expoſed the whole action in an aſ- 
iembly of the ſenate, which remitted the recog- 
nzance of the whole affair to the veſtals and 
pontifts, whoſe ſentiment was, that a great crime 
had been committed againſt religion. The 
queſtion was now, to take informations and ap- 
point judges. This affair divided the whole city, 
and renewed the animoſity of publick faCtions, 
Cæſar was to have taken poſſeſſion of his go- 
vernment in Spain, at the end of his prætorſhip; 
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but he was kept at Rome, by the proſecution 
of his creditors. Craſſus, who was his friend, 
Puſhed on by the ſollicitation of Tertulla his 
wife, who was no leſs in love with Cæſar, than 
Clodius was with Pompeia, became bail for him, 
for eight hundred and thirty talents *. It was 
in this government, where Cæſar ſceing the 
ſtatue of Alexander, wept for having done no- 
thing of a very extraordinary nature, at an age 
when this prince had almoſt conquered the whole 
world. He gave ſtill further marks of the paſ- 
ſion he had for glory, by teſtimonies of an ex- 
traordinary valour : be made all theſe nations 
tributary to the Romans, and heaped up great 
treaſures in private, as well as in the name of 
the republic, to put himſelf in a condition one 
day of imitating Alexander. In the mean time 
Pompey was returned to Rome, covered with 
glory by the defeat of Mithridates, and by the 
conqueſt of the beſt part of Aſia. He had diſ- 
maſſed his troops upon his ſetting foot in Italy, 
to prevent thoſe ſuſpicions the public might have 
had of him, had they ſeen him return at tlic 
head of an army. Thus he obtained the konor 
of a triumph with general applauſe, and ſo much 
more ſplendor and glory, as he triumphed at 
that time over a third part of the world, after 
having formerly gained the ſame advantage over 
the two others. 

The triumph laſted two days, and was very 
magnificent. There were carried in it tie 
names of fifteen conquered provinces, of nine 
hundred towns, and a thouſand caſtles, or for- 

* A talent was worth about 1871, 10 8. ſter!. 
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tified places. The gold, filver, and precious 

ſtones, which made a part in the pomp of this 

ſpectacle, amounted to the ſum of two millions 
of gold. He ſhewed on a table, that he had aug- 

mented the public revenue with twelve millions, 

without reckoning what he had diſtributed to 
the ſoldiers, the meaneſt of which had received 

one hundred and fifty crowns a piece. Amongſt 
the priſoners appeared the ſon of Tigranes, king 
of Armenia, with his wife and daughter. The 

wife likewiſe of king Tigranes, called Zozima. 

Ariſtobulus king of the Jews. The ſiſter of 
Mithridates, with five of his children. Several 
Scythian ladies, with hoſtages of the Hiberians *, 
Albanians 4, and the king of the Comagines +. 

A domeſtic diſpleaſure troubled all the joy, which 
this great blaze of glory could give him, his 
wife Mutia had ſeen Cæſar with a little too 
much familiarity ; ſome indiſcreet perſons haſtily 
told him of this, upon his landing in Italy; and 
he was no ſooner arrived at Rome, but he di- 
voiced her. Pompey received other diſpleaſures 
on account of the ſenate. He had aſked of 
them, that they would defer the election of 
conſuls till after his triumph, becauſc he had a 
mind to ſupport by his preſence the intereſt of 
Piſo ||, one of his lieutenants, and it was not 
permitted thoſe who deſired a triumph to enter 
into the city. Cato oppofed himſelf to this de- 
mand, and perſuaded the ſenators to reject it; 


* Theſe were the inhabitants of the country, Which they 


call at preſent Georgia, T People living n:ar the Caſpian 
ſa, 1 This was a province in the niigabourhood of 
Lyria. Calpurnius. 


but 
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but the people failed not of deferring to the au- 
thority of Pompey, and Piſo was elected conſul 
with Meſſala *. Pompey then made a motion 
to have all that he had ordered in Aſia and elſe- 
where approved of; but the affair of Clodius 
delayed all others. The queſtion was, whether 
the prætor or the people were to have the choice 
of the judges. Pompey affected the not ex- 
plaining himſelf upon this ſubject. Meſſala, 
Craſſus, Cato, Cicero, Lucullus, and all the 
perſons of honor, were for the prætor. Piſo 
the conſul, aſſiſted by Curio + at the head of all 
the young nobility, made the other party. The 
affair was carried on with a great deal of acri- 
mony. Cato came at laſt to downright in- 
vectives againſt the conſul, Clodius who was 
prefent, anſwered with fury rather than elo- 
quence, and abuſed to a high degree in his ha- 
rangues, Lucullus, Hortenſius, and even Meſ- 
ſala. In fine, after many great and paſſionate 
diſputes in the ſenate and beſore the people, 
Hortenſius an illuſtrious ſenator, and who for 
cloquence ſcarce yielded to Cicero himſelf, made 
a motion of remitting the whole affair to the 
diſcretion of the people, and having an edict 
publiſhed for this purpoſe by the tribune Fuſius. 
The people aſſumed to themſelves the choice 
of the judges; who were all pitched upon by 
the intrigues of Clodius. He affirmed that on 
the day of the feſtival of the good goddeſs he 
was out of Rome, and endeavourcd to prove it. 
Cicero had had ſome ſecret intrigue with a 


* Valerius, vear from the foundation of Rome 692, ac- 
cording to their Jafti, Marcus Scitbonius Curio, 
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liter of Clodius, who was very deſirous of mar- 
rying him. But Terentia the wife of Cicero, 
deing of a jealous and impcrious nature, had 


hroke of the correſpondence: it was fhe who 


obliged her huſband publickly to depoſe, that 

Ciodius on the very ſame day came to his houſe. 
This action produced by the jealouſy of a haughty 
woman, was the ſource of that furious hatred 
which Clodius conceived againſt Cicero, and the 
counter ſhock affected the whole body of the 
;epublic ; ſince it obliged him to contribute a 
great deal to the union of Cæſar and Pompey. 
Tho' his teſtimony was received with reſpect, 


and the judges had demanded guards for their 


tecurity, the intrigues and money of Clodius 
carried the point, and of fifty judges in all, there 
was thirty for him. Hence it happened that 
Cicero ſaid to Clodius, who reproached him be- 
cauſe the judges had not believed him : thirty 


of them were perſuaded by your money, who 


would never elſe have believed your oath ; but 
twenty of them took my bare word. And Ca- 
tulus ſeeing them returning ſaid with a ſmile: 
you aſked not theſe gentlemen for guards, but 
to carry oft in ſecurity your booty. This judg- 
ment offended every man of probity in Rome, 
and Cicero above all others, who had indiſcreetly 
drawn upon himſelf the reſentment of a man 
of fo much credit, and one who belic..5 was 


raſh and violent in his nature to a degree of 


madneſs, He ſought from that moment mcans 
of fupporiing himſelf by the friendſhip of Pompey 
gainit Clodius, who turned all his thoughts on 


beugeance, and to ſucceed un this deſign peti- 


tioncd 
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tioned the tribuneſhip: but as his family was 


one of the moſt ancient of the ſenators win 


were not received for this empiovment, the 


ſenate, and even Metellus his brother-in-law, 


oppoſed themſelves to his intrigue, and this 
charge was retuſed him. 


L 
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Pompey cauſes new conſuls lo be cboſen. 


he convenes the ſenate, The union of 


Ca ſar and Pompey. 
D—VDO MPE begun again his ſollicitations 


for a confirmation of what he had pre- 
ſcribed in Aſia, and for a recompence of his 


ſoldiers, to whom he expected they ſhould parcel 
out certain lands for their poſſeſſion. 


Beſides this, he had got two conſuls choſen 
by his credit, Metellus Celer, and Afranius * ; 


but he was deceived in his choice, Afranius, 


who thought of nothing but his diverſion, had 
no authority with the ſenate; and Metellus did 
not conſider ſo much the new obligation had to 


Pompey, as the outrage that he had done his ſiſter 


Mutia +. Cato reſiſted with all his force the 
ſentiments of Pompey, and Lucullus thought of 
a revenge on this general, who had deprived 


bim of the honor of finiſhing the total defeat 


of Mithridates. The cuſtomary way on theſe 


Pear of Rome 697. T Mutia 'vas filter to toe 
mothut of M:tellus (lei and Nepos. 5 
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occaſions was to gain over the tribunes of the 


people, who followed almoſt conſtantly the 


motions that were given them by theſe ma- 
viſtrates, that were eſtabliſhed to defend their 
rights againlt the ſenate. Their forbiddance was 
a nretence which others ſupported themſclves by ; 


tor their authority ſkiltully uſed, was ſo reſpected 
that they could ſend the conkuls themſelves into 


priton. Flavius one of the tribunes, propoſed ati 
edict or law, for the recompence of the troops. 
Metellus would put a ſtop to this by the autho- 
rity of his charge, and after. that the diſpute 
had been puſhed” even to the extremity of blows 
and murder, the tribune ordered the conſul to 
be arreſted. And as the ſenate in a body would 
make them deliver themſelves up as priſoners 
with him, he ordered his tribunal to be placed 
at the priſon door to hinder them from entering. 
'The ſenators upon this ordered the wall to be 
pierced in another place, and it is thus that ha- 
tred, intereſt, avarice, luſt, ambition, and all 
the other paſſions of private perſons, oppoſed 


daily in bloody diſputes the whole ſtrength of the 


republic. By this one example, we may caſily 
imagine the fury of the reſt. The conſtancy 
of the ſenate ſhook the minds of the people, 
v-ho are always carried away with the brilliant 
and ourward ſplendor of actions. Pompey per- 
clved it, and begged of the tribune to yield 
with a good grace, adding as a pretence, that 
*etellus had deſired it, which no one can be- 


lieve ot the bravery of chat conſul. Cæſar had 


cnowledge of all theſe diforders, and the ſub- 


1 of chagrine that were ven Pompey, He 


had 


1 * 
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Had a mind to exnerience his own credit with 
the ſenate, or eiſe give himſelf a pretencc to 
leave it's intereſt. What he had done in 
Spain deſerved the honor of a triumph, which 
vas often granted to far leſs exploits, he ordered 
it to be aſked for him, and declared at the ſame 
time that his deſign was to purſue the conſulſhip. 
IJ beſe demands appeared incompatible. 

The law torbid any oncs entring the city, 
who aſked a triumph, and would have the peti- 
tion of tne conſulſhip made in perſon. Cæſar 
dy his letters begged of the ſenate that he might 
be diſpenſed with in theſe formalities. Cato ac- 
cording to cuſtom maintained the laws in all 
their rigour ; ; and his ſentiment carried it above 
all other conſiderations. Upon this, Cæſar 
without heſitating renounced his triumph, and 
came to Rome to purſue his conſulihip. As he 
was not ignorant of Pompey's credit, and knew 
the diſpleaſure he had conceived againſt the 
ſenate, this conjuncture appeared favourable to 
draw him over to his own intereſt, Pompey on 
the other hand was glad to acquire a man of 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit, and all their common 
friends promiſed themſelves great advantage from 
this union. Thus they were eaſily united, an 
confirmed their alliance by oaths. Czfar after- 
wards endeavoured to gain over Craſſus, who 
perceiving he was not ſtrong enough to conteſt 
with the power of theſe two men united, Judged 
it would be more to his advantage to join with 
them. Cæſar was the arbitrator of the dif- 
ferences between Pompey and him, and applied 
himſelf to their reconciliation with ſo much 4s 

dre 
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dreſs, that he made them forget all their former 
ſubjects of mutual averſion. Nothing was more 
honorable in appearance, than thus to reconcile 
two men, whoſe hatred might have had fatal 
conſequences. Notwithſtanding this league, 
which was called the firſt triumvirate, gave the 
firſt ſhock to the Roman liberties, 


CHAP, V. 
oP uſhip of Ceſar, and co ſequence of 


his intrigues, 


HE effect it had at firſt was the promo- 

tion of Cæſar to the conſulſhip. He had 
two competitors Bibulus and Lucius, the latter 
a very covetous and rich man. This latter 
gained over by the great advantages promiſed 
him, gave up his purſuit ; and even diſtributed 
money to obtain the ſuffrages of the people in 
favour of Cæſar. 

The ſenators who Tupported the intereſt of 
Bibulus, voluntarily taxed themſclves to raiſe as 
much on their ſide, to the end that this latter 
might be choſe with Cæſar; Cato himſelf agree- 
ing that the law which forbid giving money on 
theſe occaſions, ought to yield at that time to 
the intereſt of the republic. Cæſar was there- 
fore elected *, and from the very inſtant he ap- 
plied himſelf to gain the favour of the people. 
This was the cuſtomary method of thoje who 


* Ycar of Reme 595. 
had 
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had a mind to raiſe themſelves, their pretence 
was that law which they called the Agrarian. 
Tt propoſed the diſtribution of thoſe lands which 
belonged to the republic in common, in favour 
of the poor ſoldiers, and ſuch of the people as 
had more than three children. The commonalty 
always received this propoſition with a great deal 
of pleaſure, Moſt violent commotions of the 


city of Rome, ſuch as that of the Gracchi *, 


and ſeveral others had been ſtirred up on this 
occaſion. And the whole Roman hiſtory fur- 
niſhes us with examples. Cæſar took upon this 
affair very ſubtle meaſures. The law was con- 
ccived in ſuch juſt terms, that no one could 
find any thing to ſay againſt it. He likewiſe 
told the ſenators, that he would do all things 
under their authority. He propoſed not to them 
any of his friends, or ſuſpected perſons to be 
zommiſſaries of the diſtributions ; but all ſuch 
»Paſtrious perſons as had paſſed thro' great ein- 
toyments, and were of a known prohity 

heſe precautions ſcarce left them any liberty 
5 contradicting him: yet the ſerate had 
2. right to oppoſe this law; thus they pu: 
t off from day to day. At tae end Cato 
ook off the maſk, and ſaid they muſt ſuffer 
no change in the ſtate at that time. Ihe other 
jenators gave proof it was their ſentiment, in 
ſuch a manner, that Cæſar complaining of the 
obſtinacy and injuſtice of the ſenate, remitteu 
the whole affair to the people, bringing with him 


* Tiberius and Caius who had ftrongly ſupported that jaw, 
and had been killed by the ſenators 35 the narne of their 1. ly 
was Scmpronias. 
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Pompey and Craſſus, whoſe advice he aſked 
about the law. They both approved of it, and 
Pompey ſaid : that if thoſe who reſiſted it ſhould 


come with their ſwords, he would oppoſe both 


ſwords and bucklers. The people flocked to 
them in great numbers. And in ſpite of the 


oppoſitions of Cato, and even Bibulus himſelf, 


who were driven out of the place by the force 
of ſticks and ſtones, the faſces of the conſul 
being broke to pieces, the people approved the 
ordinance, and added that all the ſenators ſhould 
ſwear to obſerve it. Almoſt all took this oath 
except Cato, Metellus and Favonius, who yet 


all ſwore at length, when they ſaw themſelves 


ready to be condemned to a very large fine. 
After that time Bibulus durſt appear no more 
in public. But Cæſar having declared, that he 
would not any more aſſemble the ſenate during 
the reſt of the year, did not fail of paſling a 
number of edicts with the people, in ſpite of 


_ thoſe which Bibulus had ordered to be put up, 


both againſt him and Pompey, whoſe diſcourſes 
had begun to make him odious even to the peo- 


ple themſelves. This appeared at the games 


they celebrated in honor of Apollo, whercin an 


excellent comedian called Difilus, having pro- 


nounced this verſe : thou art not great but by 
our misfortunes. And this other : the time 
will come when this virtue will coſt thee many 
tears. 'The people made great acclamations, 
and obliged the comedian to repeat the verſes 
ſcveral times. This is what forced Pompey ta 
unite himſelf ſtill more ſtrictly with Cæſar, by 
the ties of affinity and blood, He 2 
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Julia daughter of Cæſar, who was very beauti- 
ſul and virtuous, and lived in a continued love 
and amity with him. Cæſar likewiſe married 
Calpurnia daughter of Lucius Piſo, whom they 
got deſigned conſul for the following year, with 
Gabinius one of Pompey's creatures. In ſhort 


they made to be approved all that Pompey had 


ordered, and the government of Gaul with Il- 
lyrium * to be given Cæſar for five years with 
four legions. | | 


71 —— 


CHAP. VI. 
Conſequence of the conſulſhip of Caſar. 


The affair of Vettius. Clodius paſſe; 


rom the patrician order into that oj 


the people. Baniſhment of Cicero, 


\HIS conduct cauſed a great fear in al' 

the ſenators. They made publickly a jeſt 

of their mean ſpiritedneſs, and many at the head 
of theſe acts which were inſcribed with the 
names of the two conſuls, inſtead of Cæſar and 
Bibulus, put only Caius and Julius Cæſar, whicl. 
were two names of the ſame man. The affair 
of Villius increaſed thoſe ſuſpicions. He depoſed 


that Bibulus, Lucullus, Domitius, and Curio, 


had attempted to perſuade him to kill Pompey. 
He named not Cicero, but he delineated him by 
theſe words, that a man of conſular dignity, 


* Triuli an! D.lmatia, 
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very eloquent and a neighbour to Bibulus, had 
ſaid to him, that they had need of ſome one as 
vigorous as Hala *, or the ancient Brutus. He 
added, that Bibulus had given him a poignard, 
They made a jeſt in the ſenate of this depoſition z 


as if poignards had been ſo ſcarce at Rome the 


conſul only could furniſh one. Beſides Bibulus 
himſelf had admoniſhed Pompey to beware of 
treaſon. It happened ftill that Vettius had 
named, as head of the party, one Paulus +, who 
was then in Macedonia. It was believed that 
other motives made him act. And Cicero ſaid, 
that it was Czſar, who had a mind to charge with 
this crime one Curio, a young man who was 
very eloquent, and promiſed much; but ve 

oppoſite to the other's intereſt. The ſenate ſent 
Vettius to priſon, becauſe he bore arms againſt 
the expreſs order of the laws. Thus every one 
according to his paſſion gave a different colour 
to this affair; but the death of Vettius put an 
end to it, he died in priſon, and as he was a 


man of no conſideration, no body troubled them- 


ſelves with enquiring in what manner he died. 
The conduct of Cicero in all this affair had 
made him much ſuſpected by the triumvirs, and 
ne abſolutely ruined himſelf in their favour, by 
a diſcourſe which he made againſt Cæſar, in 
pleading for Caius Antonius, who had been his 
collegue in the conſulſhip. Cæſar did not think 
it became his courage or dignity to diſpute by 
invectives with Cicero. He took another me- 


® Servilius, he flew Melius, who aired to the go+ 
vernment, and Brutus had driven the kings trom Rome. 
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thod to revenge himſelf ; and the very ſame day 
made the adoption of Clodius be approved of 
by the people. This man, who ſought all poſſible 
ways of deſtroying Cicero, aſpired as we have 
ſaid to the imployment of tribune; and to re- 
move the obſtacle which his birth oppoſed to his 
_ defign, he had got himſelf adopted by one of the 
commons called Flavius. It was neceflary the 
people ſhould approve of this adoption, and this 
is What the authority of Cæſar brought about. 
Cicero had no difficulty in comprehending that 
this affair regarded him, above all when he ſaw 
Clodius choſen tribune of the people. Upon 
this he ſought for the protection of the ſenate, 
and made great intereft with the order of the 
knights, by whom he was well beloved, becauſe 
he had even quarrelled with Cato himſelf to 
ſupport the publicans in the rights of the republic, 
who were almoſt all of this order. But his 
greateſt hope was in the friendſhip of Pompey, 
with whom he had kept up a great intimacy. 
But Pompey had already ſacrificed him to the 
reſentments of Ceſar and Craſſus, whom he had 
offended by his perpetual deſire of ſpeaking wit- 
tily. Craſſus in a public harangue had ſaid, that 
no one of his family had lived above ſixty years. 
He contradicted this afterwards in the ſenate, 
ſaying, that he did not well know what he 
thought of at that time. It was, replied Cicero, 
that you could not but think ſuch an aſſertion 
muſt be agreeable to the people. 
Pompey notwithſtanding afſured him of his 
protection, and Cæſar offered him his lieutenancy. 
He had an inclination for this imployment, but 
Pompey 
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Pompey did not counſel him to remove from 
Rome. Clodius likewiſe, by means of his ſiſter, 
made him entertain falſe hopes, to the end he 
might be oppreſſed before he had taken any mea- 
ſures. Thus every one acted in a kind of con- 
ſpiracy to deceive him. That prudence and 
policy which he prided in, failed him on this oc- 
caſion, and he did not perceive the artifice but 
when it was impoſſible to avoid it. Clodius be- 
gun by gratuitous diſtributions of corn which he 
made to the poor, that acquired him the favour 
of the people. Afterwards he forbid the cenſors 
to brand any perſon with infamy, without the 
advice of the ſenate and knights. At laſt he 
| propoſed a law, which was the principal motive 
of the two others. This was to examine into 
the conduct of all ſuch who had put to death 2 
Roman citizen, without giving him time to de- 
fend himſelf, Every one then ſaw the danger 
that threatned Cicero, whom all his conſtancy 
ſeemed to abandon in a moment. He went 
through the city to ſolicit the intereſt of parti- 
culars and friends, with a long beard, hair in 
diforder, and a dreſs of mourning. All the 
knights put on the ſame habit with him, and 
accompanied him to the 1umber of twenty thou- 
ſand ; likewiſe many young gentlemen of 1]- 
W tamilies, who had learned from him 
the rules of eloquence, among whom was the 
ſon of Craſſus himſelf. But Clodius, followed 
by armed ſoldiers, inſulted him every where, and 
reproached him with his cowardice. He pro- 
ceeded ſo far, as to order ſtones and dirt to be 
thrown at him. Notwithſtanding the reſpect 
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which was ſhewn the tribunes was ſo great, and 
their perſons ſo ſacred, that it hindered every 
one in the intereſt of Cicero from returning the 
outrages. 'The ſenate ordered * all to put on 
mourning, but Piſo and Gabinius, who were 
conſuls, hindered the effect of this determina- 
tion. | | | 

Clodius cited them both before the people, 
where Piſo ſaid coldly that cruelty did not pleaſe 
him. -_ „„ 
But Gabinius abſolutely condemned -the con- 
ſulſhip of Cicero. His only reſource therefore 
was in the favour of Pompey, who had great 
power in reality, both by his alliance with Clo- 
dius, and his authority over the mind of Gabi- 
nmius, who was abſolutely devoted to him. 
Pompey would not ſee him ; but went out at a 
back portal, when Cicero came to beg his pa- 
tronage. Thus he ſaw himſelf reduced to the 
neceſſity of taking up arms in his own defence, 
which he might have done and found ſufficient 
abettors. But as he was not born for war; or 
as he expreſſes it himſelf, the grief of ſecing ſo 
much citizens blood ſpilt obliged him, according 
to the advice of Cato and his other friends, to 
mow to the ſtorm, by a voluntary retirement. 
He therefore took a ſmall ſtatue of Minerva, 
which he had in his houſe, and carried it to the 
capitol, where he dedicated it with this inſcrip- 
tion: To Minerva the guardian of the city ; and 
went afterwards out of Rome to withdraw into 
Sicily. After this retreat, Clodius made Cicero 
be baniſhed in form by the votes of the people, 
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and forbid his being entertained in any houſe 
within five hundred miles of the city of Rome. 
He ordered likewiſe both his houſe in the city 
and country to be erazed, and conſecrated the 
place where the latter flood to the goddeſs of 
Convent; which was never practiſed but againſt 
traitors of the republic. In ſhort he forgot no- 


thing, of all that hatred and e could 
inſpire. | 


22 
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CHAP vt 


Departure of Ceſar for the war of Gaul, 
and he return of 2 nes 


S theſe motions were, to uſe the expreſſion, 
the prelude to the civil wars, fince they 
were the effect of Cæſar and Pompey's friend- 
ſhip, which, in the opinion of Cato, ruined the 
foundations of the Roman liberty ; it was ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould relate the particulars. Cæſar 
departed from Rome at this time, and with a 
kind of precipitation; becauſe they threatned to 
make him give an account of his conduct in his 
conſulſhip. Some tribunes of the people whom 
he had pained over, oppoſed themſelves to this 
inquiry, becauſe he was abſent for the ſervice of 
the republic. But they could not hinder his 
queſtor, or treaſurer, from being condemned. 
Cæſar therefore went to begin the war in Gaul, 

which he ſubjected by actions of a moſt extraor- 
Mary valor. And it is not a little honor to 
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France to have received the laſt of all the Roman 


yoke, and this by the hands of the greateſt ge- 
neral they ever had. Pompey remained alone 
at Rome with an abſolute authority, Craſſus not 
meddling with any thing but the augmentation 
of his revenues. Cicero was baniſhed, and Lu- 


cullus, who might have diſputed the firſt rank 


for his merit and his actions, had withdrawn him- 
ſelf to retirement, which he ſoftened by the 
pleaſures of luxury, the delicacy and magnifi- 
cence of which gave occaſion to the proverb: 
the feaſt of Lucullus. This was what put into 


Clodius's head, who yielded to no one in vanity 


and raſhneſs, the eſtabliſhment of his own credit 
upon the ruins of that of Pompey. The happy 
ſucceſs of his deſigns, and the favour of the 
people made him hope for every thing. He firſt 
removed Cato, under pretence of ſending him 
againſt Ptolomy King of Cyprus. Clodius 


thought himſelf offended by this prince, becauſe 


having fallen into the hands of pirates, he had 
only ſent him two talents to pay his ranſom. 
I his Ptolomy was very rich, and when he un- 


derſtood that the Romans had declared war 


againſt him, he lung himſelf into the fea with 
the beit part of his treaſure. After this, Clodius 
attacked the ordinances of Pompey, and took 


Huf of priſon the ſon of Tigranes whom Pompey 


had triumphed over. Gabinius had a mind to op- 
poſe this fury, but Clodius accompanied with arm- 
ed flaves, which he had drawn from the mountains 
vt Tuſcany, attacked him in the open forum, 
broke the faſces that are always carried N 

the 
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the conſul, and wounded ſeveral of thoſe who 
were in his company 

Pompey ſaw clearly then he muſt take other 
meaſures. He therefore oppoſed Milo * to him, 
who was likewiſe tribune, a man ready to under- 
take any thing whereby he might riſe to honor, 
a great friend of Cicero's, and bold even to 
temerity. He reſolved likewiſe to have Cicero 
recalled, and explained himfelf about it to his 
friends. Clodius oppoſed himſelf with all his 
power to this deſign, He was ſupported in this 
by Appius's brother, and Metellus Nepos, who 
had been choſen conſul a little time before, and 
was an ancient enemy of Cicero's. Lentulus + 
the other conſul, whom Clodius hated becauſe 
he had been againſt him in the affair of Pompeia, 
declared himſelf openly for Cicero, with all the 
ſenate. 4 Quintus proſecuted the repeal! of his 
brother's baniſhment ; and Milo was to publiſh 
the edit. As both parties were ſupported by 
the authority of a conſul, the ſedition was terri- 
ble. The Romans put themſelves to great ex- 
pences at their funerals, and among other ſpecta- 
| cles or ſhews, they gave thoſe publick games 
which they called Funeral. In thoſe, by a cuſtom 
that was entirely barbarous, gladiators fought to 
the laſt fury, and flew one another to the honor 
of the dead, whoſe memory they celebrated. 
Appius had a great number to pay the laſt duties 
to one of his relations. Clodius, aſſiſted with 
theſe. gladiators, flung himſelf among the people 
who were aflembled about the return of Cicero. 


* Annius, ＋ Cornelius, 1 Quintus Tullius 


Cicero, 
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'The diſorder was horrible ; there were ſeveral 


perſons killed, tribunes wounded, and Quintus 


the brother of Cicero, almoſt buried under the 


dead. As they had not foreſeen this ſurpriſe, 
the people diſperſed of courſe. But ſome days 
after this, Milo was bold enough to arreſt Clo- 
dius, and carry him before the prætors upon ac- 
count of theſe violences. Metellus forbid the 
prætors to take cognizance of this action. In 
fine, Milo having aſſembled all his friends, and 


guarded by Pompey's gladiators, brought back 
boldly the brother of Cicero to the forum. 
This tribune ſeemed made expreſsly to oppoſe 


Clodius. He was not leſs ſeditious; but he 
was much braver than the other. Clodius re- 


turned again, and little was wanting to the af- 


fair's being turned into a true Battle, wherein 


after mucli blood having been ſhed on both ſides, 
Clodius was at length fairly beaten, Marc An- 


tony, who was then very young, and Cicero's 
warm friend, whom he put to death afterwards, 
followed Clodius ſword in hand, and would have 
diſpatched him if he had not thrown himſelf 
into the houſe of a bookſeller, where he hid him- 
elf under a heap of mouldy parchments. Thus 
the friends of Cicero being free maſters of the 
field of battle, ordered his appeal to be publiſhed ; 
and there appeared then ſo great a union between 
tie ſenate and the people, that of four hundred 
lenators, there was only Clodius who was not 
for him. One may fee in his own works the 
gory and pomp of his return, with what exalted 
language be ſpcaks of it, and in what a manner 
he treats thoſe who: nad offended him, what 
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paſſion he ſhews apainſt Piſo, againſt Gabinius, 
ad againſt Clodia herſelf, whoſe reputation he 
tears to pieces in a horrible manner, in that elo- 
quent oration of his for young Cælius. But this 
belongs not to our ſubject. It ſuffices to obſerve 
at preſent, that as he was too wiſe not to re- 
form his conduct by the example of what had 
paſſed, he changed his manners. He devoted 
himſelf expreſsly to Pompey, and ſeeing that 
this nobleman had entirely given himſelf up to 
Cæſar, he durſt not undertake to break their 
union; judging, as he ſays, there was folly in 
boping it, and inſolence in propoſing it. He ſent 
his brother to ſerve under Cæſar, and kept up 
with him a correſpondency of news and politeneſs. 
In ſhort, he took all the meaſures of an artful 
courtier; as well, adds he of himſelf, in conſide- 
ration of their preſent union, as of that diviſion 


which might poſhbly happen betwixt them 
hereafter, 


. 


Cicero unites himſelf with Pompey, who 
is choſen conſul with Craſſus. 


HE return of Cicero was followed by fo 
great a ſcarcity in the city, eſpecially in 
regard of corn, that the people aſſembled twice, 
and went ſo far as to throw ſtones at the conſuls, 
and threatned to burn the temple of Concord, 
where the ſenate was at that time convencd. 
| C 5 Codius 
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Clodius ſtill encreaſed the fury of the people, 
by publiſhing that Cicero was the author of this 
diſorder. They aſked corn of Cicero by night 
with great outcries, and in a violent manner 
aſked it by day, at the very door of the ſenate- 
houſe. This obliged him to intereſt Pompey, 
and get him commiſſioned to order proviſions 
for Rome, with an abſolute authority both by 
ſea and land, for five years. He could not better 
acquit himſelf of his obligations to Pompey, 
than by putting into his hands all the forces of 
the republic. His advice, ſupported by the pre- 
Tent terror and neceſſity, was approved of. It was 
believed, and Clodius publiſhed it loudly, that 
this was the true cauſe of the dearneſs of corn, 
which had been concerted betwixt theſe two 
men. For plenty returned ſoon to Rome by the 
care of Pompey ; but the authority was conti- 
nued him for five years. In the mean time, 
if the victories of Cæſar acquired him a high 
reputation at Rome, his humanity and his other 
great qualities, aſſured him the heart and affec- 
tion of the ſoldiers which he commanded. The 
cares of his conqueſts did not fo much employ 
him, but that he thought of Rome. He ſent 
rich preſents to the ladies, and to thoſe who 


were in public employments. All the volunteers 


who came into Gaul, were received by him 
with a thouſand civilities, and returned charmed 
with his generoſity. He returned to paſs the 
winter in Italy, a great part of which, under 
the name of Ciſalpine Gaul, was under his go- 
vernment. This is at preſent all Lombardy, 
which comprehends Piedmont, the —_ 

| | | Wit 
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with the ſtates of Venice in Italy; in fine as 
far as the river Rubicon. Pompey, Craſſus, and 
almoſt all the magiſtrates of Rome, went to ſee 
him at Lucca, where he was at that time. In 
ſuch ſort that there were to the number of one 
hundred and twenty lictors who bore axes before 
the conſuls, ſurrounded with a bundle of ſmall 
ſticks bound together with a ſcarlet bandage. 


This is what the Romans call their faſces. The 


conſuls had twelve in their retinue, and thus 
other magiſtrates in proportion to their rank. 


In this place the triumvirs took new meaſures, 


to confirm their union and ſtrengthen their 
power. They reſolved that Pompey and Craſſus 
ſhould aſk the conſulſhip for the following year, 
and continue the government to Czfar for five 


other vears. Thus their union, which clothed itſelf 


with the ſpecious name of friendſhip, had not in 
reality for it's true end, any thing but private am- 


Mton ; and thus we are not to wonder, if the ſame 


:cafon that united them at that time, divided 


them afterwards, when they thought themſelves: 


-,werful enough to ſupport their grandeur by 
their own ſtrength. This reſolution alarmed all 
the ſenate, who had any intentions for the good 
of the public. * Marcellinus, one of the new 
tonſuls, made a great noiſe about this matter, 


and aſked Pompey and Craſſus before the peo- 


ple, if they pretended to the conſulſhip. Pompey 

_ an{wered haughtily : that he would act in that 

r:ipect as he pleaſed. And Craſſus with more 

modeſty ſaid : that he would do what he thought 

awvantageous for the republic. The diſpute, ac- 
* Cornelius Lentulns Marcellinuss 
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cording to cuſtom, was carried on to downright 
fighting, and the ſenate ordered all ſhould take 
mourning, as in a public calamity. Their 
ſtrongeſt reaſon was, that the deſign of the two 
triumvirs ſhocked the diſpoſition of the laws. 
| Pompey thought of a remedy for this, which 
ſufficiently ſhews the genius of ambition. He 
had received the laſt affronts from the behaviour 
of Clodius. in the affair of Ptolomy King of 
Egypt. This prince, driven from his ſtates by 
his rebellious ſubjects, came to Rome to implore 
aſſiſtance, and the employment was much ſought 
for by the great men ; for Ptolomy offered very 
conſiderable ſums. Lentulus, who was conſul, 
and Pompey were the warmeſt in the under- 
taking, and their intereſt by far the ſtrongeſt. 
Clodius, who loved neither of them, oppoſed 
their deſign, Thus when the people were af- 
ſembled on this ſubject, he came followed by 
his mob, which Cicero calls the workmen of 
_ Clodius. He gave them this name perhaps be- 
cauſe they helped in pulling down his houſe. 
This riotous people interrupted the diſcourſe of 
| Pompey by great outcries. To retaliate upon 
them; when Clodius had a mind to ſpeak, 
Pompey's party made the ſame noiſe ; and they 
ſung very offenſive ſatyrical verſes, againſt Clo- 
dius and his ſiſter. Clodius revenged himſelf 
upon the ſpot: and very pleaſantly. For he 
begun to aſk the perſons of his party, who was 
the moſt effeminate general in the city ? and 
they anſwered, Pompey. Who was the man 
who was enamoured of all other men's wives? 


Pompey, Who made the people dic of hunger ? 
| Pompey. 
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= Pompey. Who wiſhed: to take a journey into Fi | "1 | | 
: Egypt? Pompey. And when they were aſked, | 4 = 1. 
| what perſon they would fend thither ? they an- : Fi. l 
ſwered, Craſſus. This laſt made intereſt in pri- 1 18 
vate, notwithſtanding their pretended friendſhip, 1 5 11 
He had for him, Clodius among the people, and 1 
Cato in the ſenate. Clodius made himfelf be N 1 5 
well paid for his trouble, but Cato proceeded WR 1 
with ſincerity, and did not oppoſe himſelf to 0 0 f Al 
Pompey but on account of a Sybil oracle, which M © 23-8 
ſaid, that a king ſhould come from Egypt to 1 7 
aſxk aſſiſtance of Rome; that they were to Rk \| 
„ receive him as a friend; but not ſend him n 
„ back with their troops.” Cato had a great io Ws" ij 
ſtruggle with Pompey on this ſubject, and Pom. 
pey after having hinted at Craſſus, without . il 
naming him, ſaid that His life was aimed at ; e 
but that he would preſerve it better than the l 
young Scipio did his, who was privately mur- His 8 
dered by Carbo *. In a word, Pompey was 1710-08 
roughly handled in all this affair, and he was 1 
provoked to fury againſt Clodius. This had e 
happened before the interview at Lucca; but 1565 N 
Pompey ſeeing that he had need of the people, n 
and Clodius having a deſign to aſk the employ- FL RE.” 
ment of edile, their mutual intereſts made them | OY | 
* forget the ſubjects of their hatred and diviſion. 1 
Pompey promiſed Clodius to ſupport his peti- | I 
tion, and Clodius in favour of Pompey hindred my} it 
the comitia or aſſemblies to be held for the | | 
election of magiſtrates (for thus thoſe meetings | ; 4 4 
of the people were called, when they choſe their 5 1 
public officers.) Their deſign was to reduce the 1 
Papirius Carbo. | | | 
ſtate 
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fate of Rome, to what was called an inter- 
regnum. In ſuch a circumftance, as they could 
not chuſe conſuls, the moſt illuſtrious of the 
ſenate governed each 1n his turn; they had the 
power amongſt them to name confuls, when 
they were ſufficiently agreed ; and as the nature 


of ſuch an affair was extraordinary, they dif- 


penſed with themſelves from following the re- 
gular courſe of the laws. The thing ſucceeded 


according to his intention. Domitius preſented 


himſelf alone to the people, aſſiſted by Cato his 


brother-in-law, to enter into an oppoſition againſt 


the two triumvirs. But as they had already filled 
the forum with thoſe ſoldiers which the young 
Craſſus, one of Cæſar's lieutenants, had brought 
expreſsly out of Gaul, a ſlave of Domitius's, 
who happened to be carrying a flambeau before 
him, was killed upon the ſpot. He had a dif- 


hculty to ſave himſelf, and Cato was wounded 


in his arm. Thus Pompey and Craſſus were 
choſen conſuls . But Pompey was loaded as 
he deſerved, with all the hatred of this unjuft 
and violent keen, 


2 Year of Rome 698. 
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CHAP. IX. = 
| | | "1 (#8 i. 1 | 
\ Pompey and Craſſus procure themſolves 9 | b 1 
governments. Cauſes of the diviſion 7 % MW; 91 
betwixt Cæſar and Pompey. 01188. 1 
E leave the detail of a number of leſſer | 635 4+ 
things, that paſſed at Rome during the i 4 A 
five laſt years of the government of Cæſar, 19 1 
which have no connection with this ſubject. N 
Beſides all repetition is tedious, and any one 5 N 
may imagine to himſelf by what he has read n | 
already, the divided intereſts, factions, diſputes, 1 } 
and bloody maſſacres, at publick elections. We EN | 
ſhall only ſay in general, and without obſerving M314 AN 
the order of time, that Pompey acquitted him- 11 
ſelf of what he had promiſed to Clodius, at the | LG OL: 
very peril of his life; for in a great aſſembly at 1 Mt 
the election of ediles, there was a man killed 4." 1-5 
| ſo near him, that his gown was all covered with _ | We f 
| blood. He revenged himſelf likewiſe on Cato Lf 
by a ſingular diſgrace, when this ſenator was ? 
aſking the pretorſhip. Pompey made him be | | 


excluded, and got Vatinius to be named in his 
place, who was the vileſt abandoned man, and 
the moſt expoſed to public odium of all Rome. 

| After this he cauſed king Ptolomy to be re- 

_ eſtabliſhed by Gabinins with great forces, by 
his own private authority, in ſpite of the Sybil's 
oracle. Gabinius was proſecuted for this action 
as ſoon as he returned to Rome ; but by his 
money and the favour of Pompey, he faved 


himſelf 


* 
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Himſelf from a condemnation in the ſenate, 


which he could never have avoided for his male 
adminiſtrations. Theſe things, as any one may 
ſee, have no relation with a civil war, but inaſ- 
much as they ſhew the credit and ambition of 
Pompey, which will diſcover themſelves more 
fully hereafter, when we come to treat of the 
ſubject. Both Craſſus and he affected a great 
moderation, in regard of thoſe governments 
which cuſtom gave them at their departing from 
their conſulſhips. But they employed under- 


hand the tribunes of the people, who propoſed 


for them Syria, Spain with Africk, or Lybia as 


they then called it. They joined to theſe two 


governments numerous armies, with a power of 


making peace or war, as they ſhould judge ne- 


ceſſary. This was what gave opportunity to the 
friends of Cæſar, to require that his government 
might be continued to him for five years; and 


all this was granted by the ſenate, through the 


meaſures taken betwixt the triumvirs. Thus 


their union ſubſiſted ſtill in appearance, tho' it 


was already ruined in the bottom of their hearts; 
at leaſt between Pompey and Cæſar. And we 
need not ſeek for any other reaſons, but of that 
jealouſy which emulation produced between theſe 
two great men. Pompey ſaw himſelf for ſeveral 
years in poſſeſſion of the firſt rank of honor, 
and to ſay the truth with a great deal of merit. 
He had extended the Roman empire further 
than any other. He had triumphed over the 
three parts of the world ; over Africk, by the 


defeat of Domitius in Lybia ; over Europe, by 


the overthrow of Perpenna in Spain; and over 
Alla, 


| 
| 
| 
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Aſia, by the entire conqueſt of king Mithridates, 


one of the moſt dreadful enemies the Romans 
ever had: and all this without the leaſt diſgrace 


from fortune. In this high point of glory, he 


looked upon all the other Romans as his infe- 
riors; and in reality they willingly. gave him 
place. Thus knowing the merit of Cæſar, and 
the advantages which his illuſtrious birth and 
eloquence gave him, he ſaw with a great deal of 


_ regret, that his great actions in the wars of 


Gaul, were going to put him in a condition of 


diſputing with himſelf the glory which he had 


acquired by arms. On the other ſide Cæſar 
having received from nature and education all 
thoſe qualities which form a great man, had 
entertained thoſe ſentiments in his boſom, which 
made him ſuffer with pain the greater brightneſs 
of another. And thus as ſoon as ever he could 
employ his talents, he made ſo good an uſe of 
them, that he found himſelf ſoon in a capacity 
of forcing from Pompey that advantage, which 
he thought he had over all the other Romans. 
Fortune favoured his defigns as ſhe had done 
thoſe of Pompey : but ſhe abandoned Craflus, 
who had no leſs pretenſions than either of them. 
He was defeated and killed in the war with the 
Parthians. And the death of this triumvir, who 
might have kept.in the other two, left the wide 
held open for them to give full reins to their 


ambition in all its violence. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


Death of Julia wife of Pompey, who ex- 
hibits very magnificent games before 
the people, Death of Clodrts. 


T HERE was ſome time paſt ſince Pompey 
had diminiſhed, as much as was poſhble 
for him, the luſtre of Cæſar's conqueſts, and 
had obliged the magiſtrates not to publiſh them, 
till the glory of them was obſcured by diſad- 
vantageous reports. This conduct cauſed ſorrow 
in all thoſe who foreſaw the calamities, that 
might happen by the diviſions of theſe two men. 
The death of Julia, Pompey's wifes that hap- 
pened at this time, increaſed the concern of the 
public. Pompey loved her extremely, and this 
Conſideration alone, without doubt would have 
been powerful enough to have hindered thoſe 
differences between the father-in-law and his 
fon; for Julia had no leſs ingenuity than virtue, 
and an abſolute power over their minds. The 
Roman people ſhewed the reſpect which they 
had for her, by public demonſtrations of ſorrow. 
And when Pompey had a mind to carry her 
body to one of his houſes near Alba, the people 
oppoſed it, and carried her body into the field 
of Mars, where they paid the laſt duties to her 
with a wonderful magnificence. From this 


time Pompey turned his thoughts entirely to the 
eſtabliſhing his own power. And to regain the 
tavour of the people, he erected a grand theatre 

| which 
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which he dedicated by games, and other ſpecta- i 1 
| . Nie | 
cles of an extraordinary ſplendor ; but which no "4-11 
ways pleaſed Cicero, who makes a jeſt of it in . 
his letters. He ſays likewiſe that an accident 4 1 $2 
which happened, cauſed a great compaſſion in N. 
the people; and it fell out in this manner. 1 
Among other battles of wild beaſts, there were . 
eighteen elephants fought with by armed men. fi f 


A part of the elephants died in the battle; and 
the others being wounded, flung themſelves 
upon the ground, and raifing their trunks ſeemed 
to alk pity of the ſpectators. The people being 
moved, raiſed great ſhouts of pity, and would 
abſolutely have them taken away. They pub- 
lſhed likewiſe at Rome, that this theatre was 
not built at the expence of Pompey ; but that 
Demetrius, one of his freed-men, had been at 
ail the charge, by a kind of reſtitutien of thoſe 
immenſe riches which he had acquired under his 
maſter, Thus Pompey did not draw much ſa- 
tisfaction from this popular vanity, and the minds 
of the people were ſtill more irritated, by the 
violence which he uſed in raiſing troops to follow 
Craſſus. It was at this time, that this general 
departed for his unhappy expedition againſt the 
Parthians. It was not approved of at Rome, 
and even one of the tribunes ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
it. And as he could not hinder it, he gave his 
malediction to Craſſus by horrible imprecations. 
This expedition proved very unfortunate, and 
coſt the Romans one hundred thouſand men, 
and Craſſus and his ſon their lives, the latter of 
whom Cicero ſpeaks of as a very brave and 
virtuous man. In the mean time Pompey, whoſe 
employment 


——— 
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employment was expired, took other meaſures, 
and pretended that theſe diſpleaſures obliged him 


to retire from the government of the republic. 
It then fell into a horrible diſorder. The in- 


trigues for public employments came to ſuch an 
outragious exceſs, that it was known at an 


election of the ediles, that the candidates had 


depoſited the ſum of eight hundred talents, to 
buy up votes, and the city of Rome was eight 
months intire without magiſtrates. As the fury, 


or rather madneſs of theſe factions, under the 


names of Clodius and Milo, filled the ſtreets every 


day with murders, none durſt go from their 


doors almoſt without arms. This gave oppor- 


tunity to the partiſans of Pompey to inſinuate 


that his retreat was prejudicial to the public ; 


and propoſe his being recalled, and even made 


dictator. Pompey expreſſed himſelf more mo- 


deſtly. He ſaid only to thoſe who ſpoke of it, 


that the republic had need of the authority of 
a wiſe and moderate man. The death of Clo- 
dius, which happened at this time, encreaſed the 
neceſſity. As this accident is differently related, 
and Cicero has diſguiſed it with all the art and 


colours of eloquence, we will ſay of it what has | 


appeared to us the moſt probable. Milo made 
intereſt for the conſulſhip, and Clodius pretended 
to the pretorſhip at the ſame time. And as 
theſe two men were incompatible in theſe 


charges, they ſought one another's ruine and 


deſtruction by all ſorts of methods. Milo was 
neceſſarily to go to Lavinium, whoſe dictator 
he was; for this end he departed from Rome 
in a Chaiſe, with his wife and retinue ; but well 

1 guarded 


N 
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guarded by a great number of faithful ſlaves, 
He muſt neceſſarily paſs by a country ſeat that 
belonged to Clodius. Milo met him near this 
houſe, on horſeback and well accompanied. 
The quarrel begun by their ſlaves, who had 
oftentimes been engaged in ſuch ſort of frays. 
Milo immediately leaped upon the ground with 
{word in hand, and defended himſelf vigorouſly. 
But Clodius in the preſs received a blow on the 
head, which brought him to the ground. He 
was immediately carried off by his ſlaves to his 
houſe, where Milo entered near the ſame time. 
They * ſay it was to make his excuſe ; but this 
appears ridiculous betwixt two men, puſhed on 
by inveterate principles of ſuch violent hatred. 
It ſeems more probable, this viſit was to ſee 
the ſtate of his wound, or perhaps to finiſh it. 
In effect when he ſaw him expiring he returned 
to Rome, to ſoften the diſpoſitions of the peo- 
ple. The people received this news with a ſen- 
ſible ſorrow, Clodius being greatly loved by them. 


Thus when his body was brought to Rome, by 


the care of his brother Appius, and Rufus + 
and Plancus 4 tribunes had made it be expoſed 
all bloody in the forum, the commotion became 
terrible. They ran to the houſe of Milo to ſet 
fire to it. He repulſed the mutineers, and killed 
ſome of them. The reſt returned with fury 
to the ſame place, where they pulled in pieces 
the benches, made a huge funeral pile, and ſet 
fire to it with ſuch a rage and tranſport, that 
a magnificent building, where the ſenate uſed to 
aſſemble, was burnt to the ground with the 
„ Apnoian, + Vibullius, ] Munatius. 
„„ body 
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body of Clodius. The ſeditious then ſpread 
| themſelves over all the city; where under the 
pretence of ſecking for the friends of Milo, they 
committed ſtrange outrages. Milo acted on this 
occaſion with his uſual haughtineſs. He ſent 
for out of the country, a great number of ſlaves 
for the ſecurity of his perſon, and had the intre- 
pidity to preſent himſelf to the people, to be 
judged before them. Cicilius one of the tri- 
bunes, who was to have been his accuſer, had 
private intelligence with Milo, who was well 
aſſured of his judges ; but the people became 
more headſtrong than ever. They attacked the 
banditti of Milo, who had a great deal of dif- 
ficulty to ſave himſelf with Cicilius, and murders 
and maſlacres began again all over the city. 


1 


CHAP. XI. 


Pompey is choſen conſul alone. Caſar | 


makes ſure of the favour of the Roman: 
people. | 


HE abovementioned tranſaCtions had hap- 
pened under the conſulſhip of Domitius * 
Calvinus, and Valerius Meflala, For Pompey 
perceiving the name of dictator was very odious 
to the people, had got them elected; and had 
confined himſelf to the authority the ſenate had 


* Year of Reme 700. There were two families he 
bore the name of Domitius, the ſurname of one Enobarbus, 
and the other Calvinus. 
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given him, of eſtabliſhing the ſecurity of ma- 
giſtrates and public judgments, by thoſe troops 
with which he was to be aſſiſted; but this did 


not appeaſe the diſorder. * Scipio, Hypſius, and 


even Milo, pretended all to the conſulſhip, and 
made their intereſt accordingly by the dint of 
arms. Thus they ſaw every day three armies 
in the forum. Milo, whoſe violences made him 
hated, was at length accuſed in carneſt by A 

pius; and tho' Cicero had undertaken his de- 


fence, yet the fear of Pompey's ſoldiers, who 


hemmed him in while he was pleading, made 
him forget his eloquent oration. ; and the im- 
prudent inſolence of Milo, who appeared with 
a threatening air before his judges, made him 
be condemned. He was therefore baniſhed, and 
they ſay that Cicero having ſent him that ora- 
tion which we ſtill have of his, and which paſſes 
for his maſter- piece: Milo writ him back, 
« that he thought himſelf happy that Cicero's 
«© memory had failed him, becauſe without that 
« he had never lived ſo well at Marſeilles:“ 


this was the place of his baniſhment. 


The friends of Pompey renewed again their 
ſolicitations. One might ſee clearly in the 
ſenate, that the republic explained itſelf ſufh- 
ciently in favour of Pompey ; but they dreaded 
a dictator. Cato found the expedient of grant- 
ing him the power, but under a ſofter name, 
and Pompey was choſen ſole conſul. They 
granted him new troops, and a thouſand talents 
a year to maintain them; his government of 
Spain was continued to him for four years 

* Cornclius, 
longer, 
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longer, with power of ſending lieutenants in his . 


place. He ſupported himſelf ſtill more by an 
Iuſtrious alliance which he made with the houſe 


of the Scipio's, by marrying Cornelia, who was 


no leſs amiable for the charms of her mind, 


than for the beauty of her perſon. She played 3 


very finely on ſeveral muſical inſtruments; was 
no ſtranger to polite literature and philoſophy, 
and had ſome acquaintance with the moſt dit- 
ficult ſciences, ſuch as geometry and mathema- 
tics, but all this without affectation, or drawing 


any vanity from theſe rare qualities. Pompey 


thought now that he had nothing more to fear, 


and that he might overthrow eaſily the fortune 


of Cæſar, who thought no leſs on his fide of 
ſecuring his power. Some tribunes of the peo- 
ple had propoſed to him the being choſen conſul 
with Pompey ; but he writ to them, deſiring 
they would preſerve their good will towards hin 
for the deſign which he had of aſking the ſecond 
conſulſhip, when his employment ſhould be 
ended. In the mean time to gain the favour of 


the people, he begun to build a market-place 


at Rome, the ground of which coſt one hundred 


thouſand ſeſterces *, and he treated all the 
citizens with games and a public feaſt, in grati- 
| tude for the honor which they had paid to his 


daughter Julia. They dreſſed in his own palace, 
all the preparation for this. grand entertainment, 


He likewiſe deſired the Roman knights and ſe- 


nators that were his friends, to inſtruct and 


exerciſe the gladiators; and he ſent them rules 


on this ſubject, giving expreſs orders that thoic 
* Great. 
_ gladiato!s 
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gladiators who did not pleaſe the people in fight- 
ing ſhould immediately be removed, and others 
put in their places. A certain air of grandeur, 
which always draws after it reſpect, his bound- 
leſs generoſity, and his great actions, had in 
{ach a degree gained the affection of the ſoldiers, 
that they loved him even to idolatry and adora- 
tion. He doubled their pay, and the corn, which 

uſed to be diſtributed among the troops in cer- 


tain quantities, was given them without meaſure. 


Beſides, ſeveral ſenators were obliged to him for 
conſiderable ſums, which he lent them without 
intereſt, He treated with the laſt magnificence, 
all thoſe who ſerved under him, even to the 
meaneſt ſlaves who ſhewed an affection towards 
him, and his army was a certain aſylum for crimi- 
nals of courage, or perſons loaded with debts. He 
oftentimes paid them with his own money ; but 
to thoſe who were engaged for immenſe ſums, 
he uſed to ſay that a civil war would diſengage 


them at once. In fine, foreign princes and the 


moſt powerful cities, received marks of his 
magnificence and generoſity, by conſiderable 
preſents. All this was done at the cxpence of 
the Gauls. Thus it was not without reaſon 
what ſome ſaid; that he ſubjected Gaul by the 
ſtcel of the Romans, and the Romans, by the 
gold of the Gauls, The friends of Pompey did 
not fail to make great reflections upon the motives 
ot theſe liberalities, and exaggerate the danger 
that threatned the republic. Let Cæſar fill en- 
deavoured to preſerve the friendilup of Pompey. 
ile offered to him before his laſt marriage, 
Ockavia, the arand-davghter of hs fitter, and 
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aſked for himſelf a daughter of Pompey's. But 
the latter preferring the alliance of Scipio, aſ- 


ſociated with his father-in-law in the dignity of 
conſul for the laſt five months; and as he knew 
that Cæſar was beloved by the people, he put 
himſelf in the intereſt of the ſenate. Theſe 


two factions were oppoſite at all times, under the _ 


names of nobility and people. This oppoſition 
had produced terrible effects; eſpecially in the 
ſedition of the Gracchi, and afterwards in the 
wars of Marius“ and Sylla f. The people 
were ſuperior in number, but the ſenate pre- 
vailed by authority. And it was this union of 
Pompey with the ſenate, which made Cæſar's 
party ſo decry'd; and made ſome write to the 
advantage of Pompey with ſo much paſſion, 


chat under the government of one of his moſt 
terrible ſucceſſors, Nero, Lucan was not afraid 


to publiſh a work which we have ftill, whercin 
he tears to pieces outragiouſly the memory of 
this great man. | 


— ——_—_—. 


CHAP. XIE. 
Pompey's laws. Curio paſſes over to the 
intereſt of Ceſar. 


HE firſt public proof of their diviſion 
came from the part of Pompey, by two 
laws which he made in his conſulſhip. The 
firſt regarded an inquiry to be made into the mal- 


Caius Nlarius. +: Cornelius. 
| admini- 
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adminiſtrations of great officers in the exerciſe 
of their employments, for the ſpace of twenty 
vears backwards; that is to ſay, from his firſt 
conſulſhip, down to that which he exerciſcd at 
that time. The friends of Cæſar remonſtrated, 
that this law might offend ſeveral illuſtrious per- 
ſons ; and above all Cæſar, who had bcen con- 
ſul. At this name Pompey cried out, that they 
did him injuſtice to believe that this regulation 
regarded a man of the merit and virtue of Cæſar, 
and their ſuſpicions were even cenſorious of their 


own friend. In the mean time, he changed 


nothing of his conduct; and ſeveral perſons 
were condemned in conſequence of this law, 
amongſt others Hypſius, Memmius, Sextus, and 
Gabinius himſelf. But when Memmius, in his 
turn, accuſed Scipio the father-in-law of Pompey, 
he was not aſhamed to ſollicit himſelf againſt a 
law of which he was the author, and ſaved 
Scipio by his ſole authority. The other law 


made by Pompey, which was perhaps but an 


article of the preceding, ſignified, that no regard 
{hould be had to the abſent in their petitions for 
public employments. Theſe laws, upon their 
1cception, were engraved upon tables of braſs, 
and carried to the public treaſury. After this 
formality it was not permitted to make any 
change. However, Pompey did not fail to put 
in an exception in favour of Cæſar; but becauſe 
it was againſt the forms, Marcus“ Marcellus, 
who had ſucceeded in the conſulſhip to Pompey, 
without having any regard for this exception, 


* Cicdius. He was not of the pitrician Clodii, but of the 


pichcian, | 
D 2 | and 
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and after having admoniſhed the public, that he 
was going to treat of an affair of the laſt im- 
portance, propoſed the giving a ſucceſſor to 
Cæſar, ſince the conqueſt of Gaul was finiſhed ; 
and at the ſame time, exclude him from the 
purſuit of the conſulſhip. This declaration put 
ail the friends of Cæſar in an uproar. Servius 
Sulpitius the other conſul was of a contrary 
| ſentiment ; ; and the tribunes, Caius Cælius, and 
Vibius Panſa, oppoſed this decree: Pompey did 
not yet explain himſelf clearly upon this ſubject. 
He ſaid this was to do an injury to Cæſar, to 
propoſe this affair before the * calends of March, 
becauſe tne time of his government did not ex- 
pire before that day. And when they aſked him, 
how they ſhould act, if there ſhould fill be 
found ſome oppoſition? © It matters not, ſays 
„he, whether Cæſar obey then the decree of 
1 88 the ſenate, or find perſons to oppoſe it.“ But 
1 replied they, in preſſing him. ** If he will be 
„ conſul or retain his army? But Pompey an- 
[+ ſwers, „if my ſon ſhould loſe his reſpect fo 
8 « far as to outrage me, what would you counſel 
| tc me to do:? This diſcourſe ſhewed the ſenti- 
ments of Pompcy in regard of Cæſar. In the 
mean time, the affair was drawn on by continual 
intrigues to the clection of new conſuls, which 
were + Emilius Paulus, and Calidius Marcellus, 
a relation of Marcus. T his affair employed the 
whole ſenate, and put a flop to all other buſineſs. 
| hey waited with unpatience the motion of 
'Y | ine new conſuls. The firſt was gained over by 
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gave him, and winch he employed in building 
2 grand palace, which bore his name. Calidius, 
an enemy of Cæſar's, and puſhed on by the 
ſame ſpirit as Marcus's relation, followed like- 
wile the ſame methods, and renewed all thoſe 
oropoſitions diſadvantageous to Cæſar. We have 
already ſpoke of the privileges of the trivunes of 


the people, who were to the number of ten.“ 


Curio and Marc Autony were tribunes this year, 


and Curio was higly eſteemed for his birth and 


great parts. Curio was one of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed geniuſes, at that time, which Rome had, 
tor eloquence 2 and pleading at the bar. He had 
ſtudied the world, and was enterpriſing, but 


loaded with debts, as well in his own name, as 


in the names of his friends; and amongſt others, 
| he had been ſecurity for Marc Antony. He 


had been one of the warmeſt againſt the intereſt 


of Cæſar; but the latter being acquainted with 
his foible, knew how to bring him over to his 
own party, by furniſhing him with means to ac- 
quit himſelf honorably to his creditors. Curio 
_ ated a very prudent part. He did not declare 
himſelf openly for Cæſar, to the end that he 
might penetrate into the moſt hidden conduct of 
his encmics ; ; after which he ſought for an oppor- 
tunity of quarrelling with Pompev. In this 
deſign he petitioned for the employment of 
| ſurvey or of the high-ways, Which he knew they 

would not grant him, and upon a refufal he 
expreſſed, in the {trongeſt terms, his diſcontent. 
Thus when the conſul made his report to the 
ſenate, concerning the governments, he praiſed 
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very highly his zeal and his ſentiments: adding, 
that to preſerve a balance of power, it was ne- 


ceſſary that Pompey and Cæſar ſhould be recalled 
at the ſame time. 


CHA Pp. XIII. 
Curio declares himſe If againſt Pempey. 


Caſar reſtores the legions that Pompey 


had lent him. 


HE minds of that age were too much 
_ enlightened, not to comprehend imme- 
diately the motive of this propoſition. . Curio 


immediately pulled upon himſelf all the friends 


of Pompey. * Appius, one of the cenſors, 
| whoſe authority Pompey had re-eſtabliſhed, 
threatned to baniſh him from the ſenate, and 


propoſed this in that aſſembly. Curio ſubmitted 


to what ſhould be ordered in his own particular, 
but he intermitted nothing of his zeal for 


Cæſar; and the conſul Paulus hindered that 


affront which they had defigned him. Curio 
communicated to the people His propoſition, it 
was received with ſo great a joy, they they 
covered him with flowers, and accompanied him 
to his own houſe. It appears, that after this 
the people ordered that Cæſar, tho' abſent, 
might demand the conſulſhip ; this obliged 


Pompey to quit Rome, under pretence of going 


to his government. But he ſtopped at one of 
* Clodius. 
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his country- ſeats, where falling ſick, he wrote 
to the ſenate that he was ready to give up his 
employments as ſoon as Cæſar would quit his; 

which he gave them new aſſurances of on his 
return to Rome. Curio {poke on this occaſion, 
and ſaid, that he ought to begin by depriving 


himſelf, and that he would anſwer in the name 
of Cæſar, that he ſhould follow his example. 


This affair was brought into 85 but nothing 
was concluded upon it. 


It was ordered only, that 'they ſhould draw 


out two legions from the troops of Cæſar and 


Pompey, to march into Syria againſt the Par- 
thians. This was to weaken the army of Cæſar, 


to whom Pompey at the beginning of the war 


had lent one of his legions. Appius was ſent 


to Gaul to draw them off, and oblige Cæſar to 


give up one of his own. Tho' he clearly under- 
ſtood the reaſon of this decree, he did not op- 
poſe it. He gave the legions to Appius, and 
ordered two hundred and fifty drachma's to 
every ſoldier, Cicero returned about this time 
to Rome, from his government of Cilicia, 
where he pretended he had deſerved the honor 
of a triumph for his exploits. His abſence had 
hindered him from taking part in theſe factions; 
and theſe pretenſions of his obliged him to be- 
come mediator between the two parties. He 


made ſome propoſals of an accommodation, 


which were not received, upon the return of 
Appius with the legions, This man publiſhed, 
that Cæſar had loſt the affection of his troops; 
that he knew all their ſentiments, and that they 
would come over to the ſenate's party, when 
D "TY they 
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they once ſaw themſelves on this ſide the Alps, 
This diſcourſe gave great confidence to 
Pompey. He rejected all forts of accommoda- 
tion, Cicero was no more liſtened to, and when 
he aſked of Pompey what troops he had to op- 
poſe to thoſe of Cæſar, if by chance the repor: 
of Appius ſhould not prove true; Pompey an- 


ſwered, that he need but ſtamp upon the ground, 


and the earth of itſelf would produce compleat 


armies for him. Several of the ſenators did not 
ſpeak of Cæſar bat with contempt : Cato pub- 


| liſhed loudly, that he would make him give an 


account of his actions, and that they would treat 


him in the ſame manner as they had done Milo. 


— 


CHAP. XIV. 


Cejor writes to the ſenate, who declare 
war againſt him. Antony and Curio, 


two tribunes of the people, retire to 
Ceſar. 


AKS AR had written ſeveral times before 


to the ſenate, to pray them to have ſome 
regard to the ſervices he had done the republic. 


He propoſed to them an alternative, either to 


continue to him bis government, as they had to 
Pompey; or permit him to purſue in his abſence 
the dignity of conful. As this propoſition was 
rejected, he ſtil} deſired that the ſentiment ot 


Curio might be followed. In fine, by his laſt 
. | letters, 
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jetters, he confined himſelf to the government 
of Illyrium, with two legions; and Cicero ſup- 
ported this propoſition in favor of peace. All 
this orator's endeavours, as it has been ſaid be- 
fore, were rendered uſeleſs, and Cæſar, upon the 
news which he received of the bad ſucceſs of 


all his pretenſions, repaſſed the Alps with the 


third legion, and ſtopped at Ravennæ; from this 
place he ſent Fabius, one of his licutenants, 


with letters to the conſuls. Theſe were * Cor- 


nelius Lentulus, and Clodius Marcellus, elected 
a little while before. Lentulus refuſed to read 
theſe letters, but Marc Antony and Caffius 
[.onginus, tribunes of the people, obliged him at 
lengch to a rehearſal of them before the ſenate. 
They contained a detail or hiſtory of the 
ſervices of Ceſar, and an aſſurance of his 
„ diſbanding his troops, as ſoon as Pomjey 
ſhould have done the ſame, Lentulus would 
© nut have them debate upon theſe letters, 
He only ſaid to the ſenators, that he would 
<« ſerve the republic at the peril of his life, if 
there was ſhewn a general vigor on this oc- 
« caſion; but if he ſaw them backward and 
& efFeminate, he ſhould know as well as another 
how to make his peace wifi Cæſar. Scipio 
{aid afterwards, that Pompey was ready to 
« {acrifice himſelf for the intereſt of the ſenate, 
if they would follow him; but if their deli- 
© berations were either flow or timid, they 
might ſeek to no purpole his aſtiitance, if fo 
favorable an opportunity was let paſs away.“ 
Tho' Pompey was out of Rome at this time, 
Tear e Rome 90g. | 
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becauſe they who commanded troops could no: 
reſide in the city; yet as Scipio was his father- 
in-law, and entirely in his intereſt, this admoni- 
tion, ſays Cæſar, ſeemed to come from the 
mouth of Pompey himſelf. Other ſenators gave 
their opinions more modeſtly. Amongſt others 
Marcellus, Sulpitius, Rufus, and Calidius him- 
ſelf, were of opinion that Pompey ſhould go 
to his government, to take away all umbrage 
from Cæſar for believing, that theſe two legions, 
which were retained at Rome, were deſigned to 
oppreſs him. Lentulus refuſed to make a report 
of this, and put himſelf into an extraordinary 
paſſion againſt Calidius and the others. At 
length the decree was drawn up, by the advice 
of Scipio, in theſe terms; “ that Cæſar ſhould 


e 


6 diſband his troops in a certain time, and if 


© he did not obey, he would thereby declare 
“ himſelf an enemy of the republic.” 
and Caſſius oppoſed this decree. This oppoſi- 
tion produced new diſputes, which were carried 
on by both parties with great acrimony, in ſuch 
ſort that the aſſembly did not break up till very 
late. The night was employed in intrigues, 
betwixt Pompey amongſt his friends, and Curio 
among the other tribunes. Upon this, Piſo 
cenſor, and Roſcius prætor, aſked fix days time 
to go to Cæſar, and inform him of the ſtate of 
things. This was refuſed them. At length, 
Lentulus, after having ordered the tribunes to 
go out of the ſenate, pronounced the decree, 
which was never made but in extreme danger 
that the conſuls and other magiſtrates ſhould 
take care, that the republic received no da- 

| «mage. 
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&© mage.” Afterwards Marcellus, the other 
conſul, took a ſword, which he carried publicly 
to Pompey, who was out of the city, and ſpoke 
to him theſe words: I order you, in the name 
« of the ſenate, to aſſiſt the republic with thoſe 


«troops which you now command, and to raiſe 


44 


„ new ones with all poſſible diligence.” From 
the ſame time they gave a ſucceſſor to Cæſar, 
who was Domitius, deſigned conſul for the fol- 
lowing year. They diſpoſed of the other go- 
vernments. Of which, Scipio had Syria; and. 
every one took up arms in Rome, and appeared 
in a military dreſs. Cæſar was ſoon informed 
of this by Curio, Antony and Longinus, who 
retired to him in diſguiſe, and cloathed in the 
habit of ſlaves. He ſhewed them in this condi- 
tion to his troops, and taking the occaſion which 
the indiſcretion of his enemies offered him, in 
ſhewing their injuſtice and violence, ſaid to the 
whole afſembly : *© You ſee here perſons who 
were always eſteemed ſacred, obliged to hide 
themſelves in the dreſs of ſlaves, that they 
might avoid the fury of my enemies. And 
all this for uſing a privilege which the laws 
grant them, and which Sylla, who reſpected 
no other, never dared to violate. Pompey, 
who boaſts of having re-eſtabliſhed theſe pri- 
vileges, has deprived theſe perſons of them 
with ſo much the more injuſtice and ingrati- 
tude, as it was for maintaining the intereſt of 
a friend, who had always conſulted his. But 
he acts not by his own free motion; and 
one may clearly ſee he is puſhed on by the 
violence of my enemies. He added, that this 
D 6: violence 
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violence appeared in their decree, which was. 
never given but when the republic was in the 
utmoſt hazard, either by the fury of tribunes 
or the ſedition of the people : which had not 
happened in this caſe. Laſtly tearing his robe 
of ſtate, and even ſhedding tears, he conjured 
his ſoldiers to defend his honor and dignity, 
after having ſerved nine years under his con- 
duct with a moderate ſhare at leaſt of ſucceſs 
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*© with the laſt eagerneſs, that they were ready 


to revenge in the blood of their enemies, the 
injuries done to the general and the tribunes.'” 


40 


CHAP. XV. 


Te Hege of the Rubicon, and taking / 


Imi nt. 


MONGST all the great qualifications 
which Cæſar had for war, his diligence in 
preventing the enemy, and his activeneſs in pur- 
ſuing his advantages after a conqueſt, are par- 
ticularly admired. He ſurpriſed others a hundred 
times, but never was ſurpriſed himſelf ; and 
never gained a victory, but he remained quiet 
maſter of the field of battle. He knew perfectly 
the importance and neceſſity of this diligence, 
and the glare which the firſt exploits give to the 
reputation of a party. To add ſecreſy to his reſo- 
lution, he ſent choſen centurions and ſoldiers, 
with their {wcrds only, to throw themſelves 
without 
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and glory. The ſoldiers cried out to a man, 
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without noiſe into Rimini *, which was the Fi # kl 14 
firſt town beyond his government. For himſelf, —_ 
he paſſed the day in viewing in public, certain A 1 1 
games and combats of gladiators at Ravennæ. 14[%8: 1 q 
When the night was come on, he ſat down at ee 
table with his friends; and roſe up ſome time Wil 4h. 11 ö 
after, deſiring them to continue, becauſe he would 1666 

1 


means his deſign. They had taken, by his order, 
certain mules from a neighbouring mill, which 
they tied to a chaiſe, wherein he advanced to- 
wards Rimini, with thoſe friends who had his 
greateſt confidence, and a ſelect guard of ſoldiers. 
The journey was troubleſome, and they even 
miſtook their way. Finally, partly on foot, 

partly in the chaife, Cæſar arrived upon the . 
brink of the Rubicon +, which is a little river, . Sh 
which ſeparates Ciſalpine Gaul from the reſt of W 
Italy. In this place the misfortunes, bloodſhed DYE 
and horror of the war, preſented ' themſelves in Bow hoy: 
the moſt lively manner to his mind. He was # " 
| for ſome time loſt in thought, and turning of a l 
ſudden to Pollio 1: * we have, ſays he, ſtill a 
_ «« poſſibility of a return. But if we paſs this 
«© river, we muſt make our way by the dint of 
« arms.” Some authors, and even Suetonius 
himſelf, relate a prodigy that happened to him 
on this occaſion, and finiſhed his determination, 
It was perhaps to ſignalize this famous paſlage 
of the Rubicon, by ſomething of an extraordi- 
nary invention that this ſtory was invented; but 


come again in a moment. But this was by no | | : + 
j 


n + This river is at preſent named 
Pilatello, and runs by Rimin!, } Aſinius Pollio. 
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whatever was the real fact, we ought not to 
omit it. Pretty near to this place, appeared on 
a ſudden, a man of an extraordinary ſize, who 
played very competently on a flute. The no- 
velty of the ſpectacle drew ſome ſoldiers, and 
amongſt the reſt one of Cæſar's trumpeters. 


When they had approached this man, he ſeized 
on the trumpet, and giving in a horrible tone 


the ſignal of battle, he lung himſelf into the 
river, and paſſed the firſt to the other fide. 
They do not ſay what became of him, but only 


that Cæſar did not ſtop a moment; paſſing the 


river, with this exhortation to bis ſoldiers : 
Let us proceed, my brave companions, ſince 


« the Gods encourage us by thoſe evident mi- 


& racles, and lead us where the rage of our 


„ enemies oblige us to go, the die is caſt; 
% and our lives are ſtaked upon it.” From 
hence, without ſtaying the leaft inſtant, he 
went with all ſpeed to Rimini, which he ſeized 
upon without any reſiſtance. Thus with fix 
thouſand men only, he begun this famous war. 
And after having made ſure of fo ſtrong a place, 
he ſent orders to all his troops to march to him, 
with all poſſible diligence, 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Aloniſh ment of the ſe nators. Ti hey leave 
Reme, and retire to Capua. 


O quick and fon a motion, caſt all 


Rome into a terrible conſternation. They 
thought Cæſar was already at the gates with his 
army; and it was a ſtrange confuſion to ſee 
country perſons retiring into the city, and citi- 
zens flying into the country. They were under 
a difficulty of chuſing their party; and Cicero 
himſelf allows, that Pompey had taken no pre- 
cautions 3 that nothing was ready to oppoſe 
Cæſar; and that they had neither troops 
nor places of refuge. Cicero was not the 
leaſt perplexed, and his diſquiet appears in all 
the letters which he writes upon this ſubject. 

% Should I continue here, ſays he, I ſhould not 
think it a ſhame to accompany Lepidus *, 
Volcatius, and Sulpitius, for not one of them 
is more raſh than Domitius +, or more in- 
_ & conſtant than Appius. But Pompey draws 
«© me after him by the obligations which I have 
to him, and not by his authority. For what 


cc 
cc 


44 


% voted to Cæſar, while we all were in fear 


of him; and now imagines, fince he is be- 
come apprehenſive himſelf, that every bo 
will declare themſelves againſt him K 15 


cc 
0 
(e 


Emilius. They ſtayed at Rome. 


+ They had 
lellowed Pompey, 


thus 


authority can a man deſerve, who was de- 
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thus that Cicero draws, in a few words, the 
portrait of Pompey, and of all his party, whilſt 
he made intereſt with Cæſar, by means of Do- 
lobella and ſome other friends; and Czlius, 
whoſe letters ſhew a very agreeable wit, lay 
down for him as a maxim: ** that in popular 


diviſions among citizens, as long as the diſ- 


6 pute is carried on by harangues, we ought to 


join ourſelves to the juſter party; but as ſoon 
« as the animoſity turns to arms, we ought 


_ « without heſitation to take the ſtrongeſt fide ; 
and believe, that what is the moſt ſecure, is 
„ alſo the moſt honorable.” Pompey, for his 
part, did not ſuffer leſs chagrine in this per- 
plexity : all thoſe of his party reproached him 
with having deceived them. They aſked of him 
perpetually, where were his troops, and Favo- 
nius, in whom philoſophy and an indiſcreet de- 
fire of imitating Cato, had almoſt turned his 
head, ſaid to him: it was high time for him 
* to ſtrike the ground with his foot, if they 
« were ever to fee. the armed harveſt he had 
« promiſed them.” At length, Pompey ſaw 
himſelf obliged to ſay to them: “ that ſoldiers 
would not fail him, if they themſelves would 
„ hut follow him, and leave Rome, or even 
Italy, which they could not defend; that i: 
« was neither their houſes or provinces, which 
« inſpired the love of virtue and liberty, but 
% that men of honor found every where a re- 
« treat, and ſoon put themſelves in a condition 


« of returning to their houſes with glory, 1“ 


they continued but united amongſt then! 
** ſelves.” This diſcourſe, and the affection 


2 which. 
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which they had for Pompey, made them reſolve 
at length to quit the city; for tho' they com- 


plained of his conduct, yet they could not re- 
ſolve to hate him. NR. the conſuls, and almoſt 
all the ſenate followed him to Capua, where the 


two legions were that Cæſar had ſent him from 


Gaul. The action of Labienus contributed ſtill 
to give them courage. He was one of Cæſar's 


heutenants, who had ſerved in Gaul with a deal 
of reputation, and Cæſar had a value for him; 
but when his exploits, and the riches he had 
heaped up gave him too much vanity, Cæſar, 
maue him know, that he was his general, and 
he could not ſuffer a competitor. This is what 
obliged Labienus to change his party ; but though 
his deſertion made a great noiſe, yet it brought 


little benefit to the oppoſite ſide. He was no 


longer eſteemed by perſons of reputation, and 
did nothing of moment in the wars that followed. 
Though this example was dangerous in the be- 
ginning of a war of this nature, yet Cæſar, 


Either out of policy or greatneſs of ſoul, made 
fo little account of it, that he ſent to 1 


all his money and equipage. Pompey applied 
himſelf after this, to give ſome order to his 


affairs, and reſolved to retire further from the 
city. He left Lucius Domitius in Corfinium * 


and Cicero was to command in Capua. He 
received this commiſſion with great repugnancy; 
but as they left him neither money nor troops, 


by: FIR foreſaw that this employment would 


At preſent Celle Corvine, 
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CHAP, XVIL 


Propoſ tions of peace betwixt Caſa 2 and 
Pompey without any ect. 


E was ſtill at Rimini, where Lucius Cæſar 


his relation, whoſe father ſerved in his 


troops, came to meet him with Roſcius. After 
ſome diſcourſes about other affairs, Lucius ſaid 
to Cæſar: that Pompey had employed him to 


ce 
cc 


to do him juſtice in regard of what had paſt ; 


that he ſhould have a ſenſible regret, if Cæſar 


«+ thought himſelf offended by what he had done 
«© out of a conſideration for the good of the re- 


* public ; that his maxim had always been, to 
<< 


wm glory, to ſacrifice his reſentments to the quiet 


of his country; and not to puſh him ſo far, 
as while he would revenge himſelf on his 
enemies, to ſhake the whole fabric of the re- 
Roſcius made almoſt the ſame diſ- 


cc 
cc 
(e 


« public.” 


courſe to him by the orders of Pompey. T heic 


civilities, that had nothing eſſential in them, did 
not affect Cæſar much. He reſolved notwith- 
ſtanding to explain his ſentiments to them, and 
ſaid : that ſince they were charged with the 
orders of Pompey, he deſired they would 
carry to him ſome propoſals on his part; 
above all he deſired them to appeaſe thelc 
great troubles, and deliver all Italy from fear; 

“ that 


pay his compliments to Cæſar, and pray him 


prefer the public good before his private; | 
<< that it belonged likewiſe to Cæſar's love of 
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that he had always leſs conſidered the pre- 
ſervation of his own life, than the honor, 
good, and glory of the republic. But that 
he could not ſee without grief, that his ene- 
mies, by the mere motive of hatred and con- 
tempt of him, had taken from him thoſe fa- 


vors which the Roman people had beſtowed 
upon him; that they had deſigned to cut off 


fix months of his government, to draw him 
to Rome in ſpite of the people, who had de- 
clared, that though he was abſent, he ſhould 


be conſidered as preſent in thoſe aſſemblies 


which were made for the election of conſuls; 
that he had ſuffered this indignity out of a 
conſideration for the public tranquillity ; that 
he had deſired by his letters, that all the ge- 


ncrals ſhould lay down their arms, without 
being able to prevail in ſo juſt a petition; on 
* the contrary, they were raiſing troops all 


over Italy ; that they had kept the two legions 
which they had drawn from him, under the 
deccitful pretence of ſending them againſt the 


Parthians ; that the whole city was in arms; 


and all this with no other deſign than to ruin 
him: but yet, that he was diſpoſed to run 
any hazard, and ſuffer even affronts in favor 
of the republic; that Pompey ſhould retire 
to his own government; that the ſenators 
ſhould diſmiſs their troops, and arms be laid 
down all over Italy; ; that Rome ſhould be 
kept no longer in fear; and that they ſhould 
leave to their public aſſemblies, their ancient 
liberties. In fine, that all authority ſhould 
be lodged in the ſenate, and the Roman 
people. 
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* ple. To this diſcourſe Cæſar added, that mat- 
© ters would be better terminated by an inter 
view betwixt Pompey and him; becauſe they 
might then agree about the form of this mis 
tual ſecurity, and receive from one another 
the ſanction of religious oaths.”* Roſcius and 
Lucius returned -to Capua with theſe propoſiti- 
ons, and reported them to the conſul anc 


40 


«c 
cc 


Pompey. It was debated, and they writ back 


in theſe terms. That Cæſar ſhould return into 


Saul; that he ſhould quit Rimini, and diſmif: 


his troops. After this Pompey would depart 
for Spain. That they would continue the new 


levies, till Cæſar had given them full ſecurity 


that he would execute theſe orders with abſolute 
ſincerity. 


Progreſs of Cæſar. He ſeizes en Al- 
cona. Siege of Corfinium. 


T was not the deſire of peace which cauſed 


this intercourſe. 'T he affair was too perplex- 
ed, and their hatred too inveterate, to give room 


for a ſincere accommodation. Pompey had no- 


thing in view. but to gain time, and had a pow- 
erful reſource in the aſſiſtance of the oriental 
troops which were all in his intereſt. And Ce- 
ſar ſupported by the valour and affection of his 
ſoldiers had no deſign of laying down his arms; 


but only to have it believed that he had taken 


them 


bg 
them up with juſtice, his propoſals being in the na- 
ture of a manifeſto. In a word, as * a great poli- 
tician of that age ſaid, they might have agreed 
« yery eaſily; but it was not their intention, 
&« for every one propoſed to himſelf a kingdom.“ 
Cæſar found no reaſon for his obeying the ſe- 
nate, who would have obliged him to retire, 
give up a good place, and diſmiſs his troops while 
Pompey continued in arms, went on with his 
levies, and no certain day was appointed for his 
departure into Egypt. He therefore reſolved to 
act without loſing any longer time. He ſent 
Antony to Aretium with five cohorts to raiſe 
new forces. | | 

In the mean time he ſeized on Piſaurum, Fa- 
num and Ancona. And upon advice he re— 
ceived, that the pretor Thurmus was at Fur- 
mium with five of Pompey's cohorts, he ſent 
Curio thither with three of his own. At the 
arrival of Curio the inhabitants roſe up in arms, 
and forced Thurmus out of the town, whoſe 
troops diſbanded of themſelves. In fine, all the 
Picenum voluntarily ſubmitted itſelf to Cæſar. 
This progreſs redoubled the frights at Rome, 
whither Lentulus was returned to take the mo- 
ney out of the public treaſury, But upon the 
noiſe of Cæſar's ſudden arrival, he left the trea- 
ſury open, and fled away with Marcellus and 
ſeveral others. In the mean time, the twelfth 
legion came to join itſelf with Cæſar, who was 
marching his troops to Aſcolum, which Lentulus 
was poſſeſſed of with ten cohorts. He waited 
not the approach of Cæſar, but retired with pre- 


Cicero. 
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cipitation, 
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cipitation. A part of his ſoldiers diſbanded like- 
wiſe, the reſt joined themſelves to Vibullius Ru- 
fus, who was getting together ſome new forces, 
and went with them to join Domitius AEnobar- 
bus at Corhnium, whom Cicero makes mention 
of, and was deſigned to ſucceed Cæſar. This 
man was of an illuſtrious family, though it was 
but originally in the order of the people ; but the 


exalted merits of his anceſtors had made it be 


received amongſt the patricii. He was of an 
odd, inconſtant temper, 2 haughty and ſavage 
nature, if we may uſe the expreſſion, which 
was the character of all his family, and fron! 
which Nero did not degenerate, who was his de- 
ſcendant. He had in Corfinium twenty cohorts 
of new raiſed troops, with about twelve which 
Rufus had brought him, and he reſolved to wait 
for Cæſar with theſe forces. 

As this place had been the firſt which ha 
dared to oppoſe Cæſar, all waited with impati- 
ence to ſee the event of this cnterprize. Cœſar 
| approached with two legions. And there was :: 
ſkirmiſh at a bridge about three miles from the 
city, which was guarded by five cohorts. I hcy 
were driven from their poſt, and purſued to thc 
very gates of Corfinium, which Cæſar immedi- 
ately beſieged. Domitius prepared himſelf for 3 
vigorous reſiſtance, and writ to Pompey in theſe 
words: “ That the occaſion was now favour- 
able to ſurround Cæſar, if he would but bring 
up his army; that he would loſe his reputa- 
tion if he abandoned thirty cohorts, and a 
% great number of ſenators, beſides Roman 
&« knights,” Pompey anſwered : ** That bc 

| | ©. Was 
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c was not in 2a condition to hazard the forces 
« of the republic in a battle; that Domitius bt; 
« had ſhut himſelf up in Corfinium againſt his 1 
« advice 3 and that he ought to think of retir- {3 
c ing as ſoon as poſſible, and of rejoining the 
& conſuls with the reſt of the ſenate.”* It was | 
for this refuſal that Cicero exclaims againſt Pom- | h 1 
pey in his letters to Atticus. I thought, ſaid he, | | | | 4 | : 
F 


« that Pompey would have had more regard for | || 
his reputation. He has favored and aggran- e 
« dized Cæſar; and of a ſudden takes it in his WU Br 
« head to fear his power. He approves of no a 
« propoſitions of peace, and has made no pre- Wn! 
„ parations for war. He has taken the reſolution ESR 
of going into Greece, without communicat- Us 
« ing any of his deſigns to us. In a word, 1 
«© Domitius preſſes him for ſuccour, and has re- 5 
« preſented to him that it concerns his glory. * 
But Pompey has renounced his former glory, Nin 
and is fled to Brunduſium.“' 5 


. *. 4 
| {41 
: 
| | 


HAP. XIX. 
The taking of Corfinium. Ceſar gives | 


Domitius and the other ſenators their "mh fy 
l:berty. He writes to Cicero. 140 


OMITIUS concealed the anſwer of F 
Pompey. He ſaid in public, that this 1 
general was marching to ſuccour him: in the | 
mean time he took his meaſures with his friends | 
to retreat privately. But as his countenance and hes 
I actions 5 
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actions diſcovered his deſign, the ſoldiers mutinied, 

and propoſed to ſurrender themſelves to Czſa:, 
who had augmented his army with his nint! 
legion, twenty two cohorts raiſed in Gaul, and 
three hundred German horſe, which a little king 

on the fide of Bavaria had ſent him, Cæſau 
blockaded the place with theſe troops, the com- 
mand of which he had truſted to Curio. Thus 
his retreat being no longer free, the ſoldiers ſeiz 

ed upon Domitius, and ſent deputies to Cæſar, 
to aſſure him, they were ready to open the gates 
and deliver the city to him. This was in the 
beginning of the night: Cæſar would not ſuffer 
his troops to enter at that time, for fear that by 
favor of the night, they might commit great 
violences and plunder the city. He only ordered 
the guards to be doubled, and his army paſſed all 


the night under arms. 'At the break of day, 


Loentulus ſpoke from the top of the rampart to 
one of the advanced centinels of Cæſar; aſking 
if he might ſpeak to him with ſecurity. Cæſar 
was acquainted with it and gave his word : Len- 
tulus came out of the town conducted by the 
ſoldiers of Domitius, even into Czſar's preſence. 
He begun his apology, by begging Cæſar to 
& pardon him in conſideration of their ancient 
« friendſhip, and extended his diſcourſe upon 
ce the kindneſſes which Cæſar had done him.” 
He ſaid openly : that he was indebted to 
© him for all the honors he poſſefled ; ſuch as 
« the dignity of pontif, the government of 
& Spain ; and even the conſulſhip itſelf. 
Czſar interrupted him by ſaying : ** that he 
© was not come cut of Gaul with a deſign 0: 
« injuring 
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c injuring any one; but only to defend himſelf 
« againſt the outrages of his enemies, to re- 
de eſtabliſh the honour of the tribunes, whom 
« they had ſhamefully diſgraced, and recover lus 


„ own liberty, with that of the Roman peo- 
„ ple, who were enſlaved by a cabal of ill in- 


t tentioned perſons.”” 
Lentulus having recovered his ſpirits by this 


_ diſcourſe, aſked of him the liberty to return into 
the town, ſaying, that the favour which Cæſar 


had ſhewn him, would be a powerful motive to 


encourage others to truſt to his clemency, of 
whom ſome puſhed on by deſpair, had taken 
fatal reſolutions againſt their own lives. He 
meant by this, Domitius who had taken poiſon 


as he thought, in a melancholy temper, but by 
a return of that love which all have for life, he 
was then ſeeking a proper remedy for that poi- 
ſon, he believed he was endangered by. He had 
no need : the phyſician only gave him a vomit, 
which had its ordinary effect. 


Ceæſar ordered to come from the city, all the 
ſenators and other illuſtrious Romans that were 


there ; as Domitius, Lentulus, Spinther, Vibul- 
lius Rufus, Quintilius Varus, and Lucius Ru- 
brius ; beſides the ſon of Domitius, and a number 
of young gentlemen and Roman knights. Cæſar 
ſtrictly forbid his men to offer them any inſult, ei- 
ther by actions or words, and after having ſaid to 


them in a few words: that he had not hitherto 


much reaſon to congratulate himſelf for the grati- 
tude of thoſe many obligations they lay under to 
his generoſity, he yet gave them their full liberty 
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that he as little defired the money as the life of 
his enemies, he reſtored to Domitius ſix thou— 


{and ſeſterces *, which he had depoſited in the 
public treaſury of Corſinium, though he was not | 


ignorant, that this was public money, and de- 
figned to have been employed againſt himſelf. 
As this action was very differently interpreted by 
ciflerent partizans, Cæſar thought himſelf oblig- 


ed to explain his motives in a letter, which be 
writ to Cicero, upon ſome praiſes which the 
latter had given him about the affair of Corhni- 


um. The letter was in theſe terms: Cæſar 
<< imperator, to Cicero imperator. You have a 
right notion of me, fince you are perſuaded 
© that nothing is more remote from my inclina- 
tions, than bloodineſs and cruelty. I had not 
_*< conſulted any thing but my own private ſatiſ- 


« faction in this proceeding ; but I glory to find 


« it has merited your approbation. . . . I have no 


«© Jonger the leaſt uneaſineſs at being told, that 


e thoſe whom J have ſpared are returned to my 
«© enemies, to join with them againſt me. Can | 
„ wiſh for a greater advantage over them than 
e this, to have ſhewn that they will always bc 
& like themſelves, and I preſerve my own cha- 
„ racer of moderation and mercy ? 

'The name of imperator was not at this time 
any thing but a title of honour, which the ſoldi- 
ers conferred upon their generals after ſome great 


victory. Cæſar, as every one knows, had tho- 


roughly deſerved it : Cicero had acquired it by 
ſome little ſucceſsful exploits in his government 


of Cilicia, and it was to flatter him, ; that Czar 


#* Great icite;ces, 
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gives him this title in his letter, in which he 
ſpeaks of Domitius, Rufus and Varus, who all 
of them made a very ungrateful uſe of that li- 
berty which had been given them. Domitius 
went to Marſeilles to ſtir up that city, in oppo- 
fition to Cæſar; Rufus into Spain, and Varus 


into Africk, for the ſame Deſign. 


CHAP XX. 


Caſor makes other propeſetions of peace, 
Befieges Pompey in Brunduſfum, Pon 


pey retreats by ſeg. 


LL the ſoldiers of Domitius went over to 

Cæſar's fide, But as he did not truſt to 
them, he ſent them all into Sicily, and marched 
forward with his other troops, which conſiſted 
of four veteran legions, and two new raiſed 
ones, All the cities opened to him their gates, 
and thoſe v-ho commanded in them iled away; 
ſome of them were abandoned by the paldiers, 
who came in bodies to ſubmit themſelves to 
Cæſar. Pompey himſelf durſt not wait for him, 
but rctired to Brunduſium; where tne conſuls 
immediately embarked with thirty cohorts to pats 
over to Dyrrachium *, while Pompey ſtaid in 
the town with twenty others. Cakir arrived 
there ſome time after, but before he would 
undertake to attack him, he choſe {till to try 


* At preſeut Durazzo, 
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gius Pompey's engineer priſoner, and ſent him 


6e for their mutual intereſts, as well as that of 
6 the republic, to have a friendly meeting toge- 
« ther; becauſe they might more ealily agree 
c in a converſation together, than by means of 
5 any third perſon.” 
no anſwer, which obliged Cæſar, uncertain of 
Pompey's deſign, to undertake the ſhutting up 
the entrance of the port of Brunduſium. He 


** 


place where the port was the ſtreighteſt, as long 
as they could find any bottom; but when the 


joined together, and made them advance to- 
wards the entry of the haven; they were of a 
Quariſh figure, and faſtened by four anchors one 
at each corner. They joined to thoſe other veſ- 
Tels of the ſame magnitude, with a deſign to make 
2 kind of chain or blockade before the port, 
The firſt bridge of theſe veſſels was covered with 


footing ; the two ſides were guarded with a kind 
of parapet ; ſome of the veſlels had likewiſe 
towers of two ſtories, the better to defend the 
work from the attacks and fires of the enemy, 
It was eaſy to judge of the deſign intended by 
theſe machines. Pompey undertook to force 
his way, and for this end, made uſe of bulky 
merchant ſhips that happened to be there. To 
this purpoſe, he ordered towers of three ſtories 
to be raiſed, which he furniſhed with all kinds 
of warlike machines, and miſſive weapons. Hc 

| __ ordered 
2 


means of accommodation. He had made Ma- 


back with orders to tel! him: “ that it would be 


Magius brought him back | 


Cauſed a bank to be raiſed on each fide, in that 


water was too deep, he ordered two veſlels to be 


„„ wy -_ cd 6959 ** jog © 


earth and turf, that they might fight with firm 


e 
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CCC 


Fd 
ordered them to drive directly againſt Cæſar a 
ſhips, that he might ſeparate them, and hinder 
the progreſs of the work, which engaged both 
parties every day in ſæirmiſhes of arrows and other 
ofenſive we pons. Cſar not withſtanding, con- 
tinued always in the deſign of promoting peace, 
and as he received no news by Mas ius, he oblig- 

ed Caninius one of lis leuten al3, to alk an 12: 
_ terview with Scribemas Lito Nis friend, and an 
officer of Pompev. His order was to exhort 
Libo to peace, the ſure means of which was to 
be an interview betvwixt Cæſar and Pompey ; 
and that Cæſar wes perſuaded they might regu- 
jute all things, with an equal ſatisfaction to both, 


whereby the glory would redound to Libo, if by 


his care and management, both parties quitted 
their arms. Caninius ſpoke according to his 
commiſſion; Libo acquainted Pompey with it, 
and returned afterwards to his friend, to whom 
he ſaid, that the abſence of the confule hindered 
any of his propoſitions from being accepted, 


Cæſar on this, gave up all hopes of accommoda- 
tion, and turned his whole thoughts to war. 


His work Was but as yet half finiſned, when the 
veſiels wi.ich had tranſported the conſuls and 
their troops, returned from Dyrrachium. Pom- 
pey took this occaſion of fly ing; but that he 
might ſccure his retreat, he ordered the gates of 
the city to be walled up, and demoliſhed man 

houſes in the market places and ſquares. The 
avenues to the port were guarded by ditches and 
paliſados, intermixed with clay and earth, beſides 
two parts winch were not defended, but by thc 
beams and pointed ſtaves, after he Se 
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chevaux de frize. After theſe precautions, he 
made his ſoldiers embark without any noiſe; 
leaving only upon the walls ſome archers and 
lingers. He had given them a ſignal to rctire, 
when his ſoidiers were got on board; and left 
certain {mall veſſels in a commodious place, 
The inhabitants of Brunduſium, being ill ſatisficd 
with i ſoldicrs, and provoked at the 
tuin of their houſes, fent advice to Cæſar of 
their retreat. He immediately put his troops in 
order, and placed his ladders in that moment, 
when Pompey gave the final to his archers to 
retire : which they eaſily did, by thoſe ways 
which were well known to them. Thus Pom 
pey embarked all his troops, and hoiſted ſail at 
the cloſe of evening. Cæſar's ſoldiers having paſſ- 
cd the wall, were going to run into the | wet 
that was laid for them, if the people of Brun- 
duſium had not told them of it. They were 
therefore forced to make a long tour to come 
it the port: but this did not hinder them from 

ſelzing on ſeveral barks and ſmall veſſels, beſides 
two ſhips of Pompey's navy, which had been 
embarraſſed in getting out of the port: the 
reſt ſaved themſelves with crowded ſails. Cæ- 
ſar ſeeing himſelf maſter in the ſpace of ſixty 
days, of "Rome and all Italy, would have pur- 
ſued his enemies, before thoſe forces which 
they expected from Aſia could have joined them. 
But as he wanted ſhips, he reſolved to go to 
Rome, to give ſome order to its horrible con- 
fuſion, and after that to paſs into Spain to drive 
thence the troops of Pompey, wh 10 were poſſcf- 

„ of it unde: the command of Afranius and 
Petretius, 


| 
| 
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petreius. He diſpatched likewiſe his orders, to 
11] officers who commanded the ſca-coaſts, to 
get together as many ſhips as poſhble, and ſend 


them to Brunduſtum. He gave a legion to Va- 
l:rius, to make a voyage to Sardinia, and three 


to Curio, with a commiſſion to ſubject Sicily, 


and an order to paſs over into Afric, after he 
had conquered that ifland. Cato commanded 


there under the commiſſion of the ſenate, and 
Aurelius Cotta in Sardinia. They neither of 


them ſtaid for the coming up of Cæſar's troops; 


and Cato, after having made a public complaint 


againſt Pompey's conduct, abandoned Sicily. 


CHAP. XX". 


Ceſar goes to Rome, and fees Cicero in 
his paſſage. He takes the money of 
the public treaſure, and en for 


Spain. The ſiege of Marſeilles. 
ASAR in the mean time diſtributed his 


troops into good quarters, and marched to 
Rome, after having writ to all thoſe ſenators 
who had not declared themſelves, to meet him 
there, that they might aſſiſt him with their ad- 


vice. He particularly wiſhed to have ſeen Cicero 


there, and deſircd it of him by Oppius and 


 Czlius, their common friends, who were near 


his own perſon. Cicero excuſe) himtelf upon 
the circumſtances of his affairs. But Cæſar :!! 
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to engage him, took an occaſion of ſeeing him 
as he made his journey. Ihe converſation or 
theſe two men, who were ſo extraordinary, ard 
agitated by ſuch different motions, had ſomething 
ſingular in it. Cæſar complained to Cicero or 


his refuſal to go to Rome, and faid to him, but 


in a very mild manner: „ that by this repup - 
«6 nance he {hcwed to comply with his de: 4, 
«« which proceeded from ſincere ſriendſhip, be 
©< would ſcem to condemn lis conduct, and 
that this might make bad improſſions, and 
e be a bad example to other ſenators.” Jo this 
Cicero anſwered: * that the reaſons he had to 
act thus, were very different from "thoſe of 
« others. Cæſar preſſed him further, and 
Taid : that he ale wiihed his preſcnce at 


Rome, that his prudence and abilities might 


© prove a means of accommodation. But ſhall 
by unn replied Cicero, ſpeak my own ſenti- 
„ ments? yes, ſaid Czfar, I have nothing to 
« preſcribe to you on this head. I will tell 


vou then, added Cicero, that your expedi- 


«© tion into Spain does not pleaſe the ſenate ; 
© and that you ought not to paſs into Greece 
„with an army. In a word, I ſhall have a 
„difficulty to with-hold myſelf from breaking 
cut into ſtrong terms of compaſſion, to which 
the preſent fortune of Pompey excites me. 
4 Ah! replied Cæſar with ſome emotion, I 
do not expect that any thing of this nature 
£5 {hall be ſpoke there. I was afraid of it, an- 
© ſ{wered Cicero, and this was the true reaſon 
I refuſed to go to Rome: for it is my duty 
to ſpeak this 35. my ſentiment in public; Bs 
elle 
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« eſſe I ought not to appear in the ſenate.“ 
Ceſar immediately left him to make reflections 


upon thcir converſation, but Cicero could not 


reſolve to go to Rome. Cſar being arrived 
there, made an afſembly of what ſenators he 
found, which he called a true ſenate, After 
he had got them together and encour:s;ed them, 
he made them a diſcourſe to juſtify his own con- 
duct: every one may imagine his reaſons, and 
we have already mention ed the ſtrongeſt. He 
propoſed to this ſenate, the < commiſkoning am- 
baſſadors to Pompey, without troubling himiel: 
upon a point of honor, which Pompey bad laid 
down to himfelf in this war; which was, that « 
ſuperior authority was attributed to thoſe wh 
received this honor, and that it was a mark of 
fear in thoſe who paid it. But no one could be 


found to undertake this commiſſion, becau::: 


Pompey, by the advice of Domitius, had _ 
clared, he would treat as cuemies of the republic, 
all thoſe ſenators who remained neuter, Cæſa: 
would not inſiſt upon his propoſal of this em- 
baſſy, and thought only of providing himiclt 
with money. His reſource was the public trca- 
ſure, which he ordered to be opened; but Nle- 
telus, one of the tribunes of the people, oppoſed 
it; “ alledging that the laws forbid ſuch 2 bio. 
** ceeding, that this money was ſacred, and 
more, that formerly there had been moſt 
horrible z imprecations pronounced ageinſ ſuch, 
who ſhould touch it for any other ieafon tha: 
the Gallic wars.“ Cæſar anſwered ; © That 
*© he had put an end to the reafun of thoſe 
* maledicions, bv ſubje ing all Gall 'to the 
E 5 e Römage. 
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© Romans.” And as the tribune till grounded 
himſelf upon the laws, Cæſar, with ſame emo- 
tion, ſaid to him: That arms and laws did not 
** well agree together: but if, added he, my 
behaviour grieves you, you may retire ; for 
war does not ſuffer this liberty of contradict- 
ing me. After peace has made both parties 
lay down their arms, then you may harangue 
again upon the validity of laws. While I 
* ſpeak thus to you, I remit much of my 
*© rights; for know, that both you and all thoſe 


140 
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are in my power.” After this he went to 


the gates of the treaſury, the keys of which 
could not be found. Cæſar ordered ſmiths 
immediately to come and take off the locks; 
and as. Metellus ſtill had the boldneſs to conteſt 
with him, Cæſar in a rage laid his hand upon 
the guard of his ſword, and threatned to kill 
him, adding theſe words: Know, young man, 
it is a greater pain to me, to have ſaid 
* what I have, than it is a difficulty for me, 


« to put my words in execution ?” Theſe | 


words, and the action of Cæſar frighted Me- 
tellus, who retired. Cæſar took from the trea- 
lury, four thouſand one hundred and thirty 
pounds of gold, and fourſcore thouſand pound 
weight of ſilver. The bad ſucceſs of Metellus had 
ſuch an effect, that no one dared to refuſe hun 
any thing during the reſt of the war. After 
this he left Rome ior his Spaniſh expedition, 
after having given orders for all his troops 10 
join him. He underſtood in his way, that Rufes 


was gone into "_ on account of Pompcy ; 


£39 


who have ſtirred up the people againſt me, 
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and that the citizens of Marſcilles, by an intrigue 
of Pompey with their ambaſſadors, who were 
at Rome when the war began, had reſolved to 
refuſe him an entrance into their city. Domitius 
went thither to throw himſelf into the harbour 
with ſeven galleys, which he had filled with 
faves, freed-men, and the farmers of his own 
lands : the people of Marſeilles had called in to 

their ſuccour, the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing mountains. Cæſar ſent for fifteen of the 
principal perſons of the town, to deſire of them 
not to commence war with him, but follow the 
fate of all Italy, which had ſubmitted itſelf vo- 
luntarily. They returned to the city to delibe- 
rate, and brought him for anſwer : © That 
having underſtood the Roman 85 were 
% divided, and that Pompey and Cæſar were 
« the heads of two parties, they were reſolved 
to remain neuter, betwixt two ſuch men to 
whom they had equal obligations.“ In the 
interim Domitius arrived, and was reccived into 
the city; they declared him general, and ſent 
their naval forces to ſea. Cætar ercatly offended 
at this proceeding, beſieged the city with three 
legions, and ordered twelve ſhips of war to be 
built, which were ready in thirty days. Deci- 
mus Brutus commanded them under his orders, 
and Caius Trebonius was left lieutenant general, 
to continue the ſiege. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


| Pompey aſſembles numerous troops. Fa- 
bius enters into Spain, with thoſe of 


Ceſar. 


ill interpreted, yet he was in fact too 
brave, .and too experienced a captain, to have 


taken his meaſures without ſtrong reaſons. He 


new perfectly Cæſar's high merit, and the ex- 
erciſed valor of his ſoldiers, accuſtomed, during 
ten years, to the fatigues and dangers of 


war, againſt the moſt robuſt and intrepid na- 


tions. Beſides he would preferve his reputation, 
and not hazard a defeat without recovery, with 


new raifed and unexperienced troops. Add to 


this, that he was not affured of the. fidelity of 


| thoſe Jegions, which Cæſar had reſtored him, 


ho had been accuſtomed to ſerve under a man, 


who had an admirable talent to gain univerſal 


tove and affection. This was what obliged him 
to paſs over into Greece, to form an army capa- 
ble of reſiſting Cæſar, by all thoſe ſuccours 
which he might draw from Aſia, which ſtill 
continued in his intereſt. In effect, he ſoon ſaw 
a conſiderable army got together by his dili- 
gence : upon this, he applied himſelf to the ex- 
erciſe of his ſoldiers, to make himſelf maſter at 


ſca by a powerful fleet, and to provide himſelt 


with weapons, machines, and all the equipagc 
that Was neceſſary. He ſtill depended much 
upon 


| HO” the defign of Pompey was at firſt 
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| five hundred horſe. Cæſar had made the paſſages 
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upon his army in Spain; compoſed of very good 
legions, hoping that if Cæſar did not loſe his 
reputation, he would loſe, at leaſt, his beſt 
ſoldiers : which would have ſucceeded as Pompey 
imagined, if he had been at the head of his 


army, or if he had given the command to 14 
— | 


better officers. But Cæſar, who knew them, 

ſaid with his uſual frankneſs : ** That he was 
going to meet troops without a general, and 41 
that he would return to find the general with- 1 
e out troops.” They choſe the poſt of Lerida 
to wait for Cæſar. Afranius had three legions, 
and Petreius two others, with fourſcore co- 
horts, who were natives of the country, and 


of the Pyreneans to be occupied by three legions _ 115 
under Fabius, who after having driven away the | 
ſoldiers of Afranius, who guarded the defiles, 


advanced as far as Catalonia. Cæſar followed "1 | | 4 


him with three other legions, three thouſand 15 
horſe which had accompanied him in all his 1 
conqueſts, and as many more cavalry from Gaul, 
compoſed of the nobleſt and moſt brave of that | 
nation, beſides other auxiliaries. A report was 

ſpread that Pompey was coming by Mauritania, 

to put himſelf at the head of his army. Which 

obliged Cæſar to uſe his utmoſt diligence in | 
making ſure of his troops, by the moſt political | 
means. He borrowed large ſums of his officers, 5. 
which he diſtributed by the moſt artful generoſity ö 
amongſt his ſoldiers. Thus he engaged his of- | 
hcers by their own intereſt, and his ſoldiers by 
an unparalleled liberality. 
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CH AP. XXIII. 


Ceſar joins his army, and marches 
againſt Petreius and Afranius, lieu- 
tenants of Pompey. 


ERIDA is a City of Catalonia, hut 
twenty miles from the Eber, ſituated upon 
an eminency betwixt the river Segrus, and ano- 
ther called Cinga. Fabius advanced betwixt 
thoſe two rivers, and cauſed two bridges to be 


thrown over the Segrus, four miles from each 
other, for the conveniency of forage. The 


generals of the enemy had done the ſame thing, 
and for the ſame reaſons; the cavalry of both 
parties were every day engaged in ſkirmiſhes. 
There happened a great conflict betwixt two of 
the legions commanded by Fabius, and four of 
thoſe belonging to Afranius, ſo that the two 
legions under Plancus run great riſks of being 
defeated, if Fabius had not come up to ſuccour 
him with his troops. Cæſar in the mean time 
was marching to join him with eight hundred 
horſe; and made in two days a march from 
the Pyreneans as far as the Segrus. After that 
he had viewed the diſpoſition of the places and the 
whole country, the reſt of his troops being ar- 
rived, he ordered one of the bridges to be re- 
| Paired, which the river had broke down. He 
left fix cohorts, with all his baggage, to guard 
the bridge and camp, and marched in form ot 
battle, having drawn his army up in three co- 
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lumns, even to the fight of the enemy. Afranius 
appeared with his troops in the ſame order, upon 
the eminence where he was encamped, and 
where Cæſar could not attack him. Which 
obliged him to take his poſt about four hundred 
paces from the foot of the mountain. The 
Romans never encamped without entrenching 
themſelves with a ditch and paliſade, which the 
jegionary ſoldiers finiſhed in a very ſhort time. 
Every one of them beſides his arms, carried a 
ſtake upon his ſhoulders, with which they made 
this paliſade. This was their firſt work. They 
| ſupported theſe ſtakes or poles, with turf and 
earth, to form a rampart. Not to be diſturbed 
in this labour, Cæſar left his two firſt lines in 
battle-array, and ordered the third to work 
under cover of the two others, in making a 
ditch of fifteen foot broad. Thus this face of 
the camp which looked towards the enemy, was 
fortified in a very little time, and before Afra- 
nius perceived it. Then Cæſar made his troops 
retire by the two extremities of the entrench- 
ment. All his army paſſed the night under 
arms, and the following day he placed three 
legions in order of battle, behind the ditch, 
As it was difficult to find turf, he only drew a 
_ ditch on the other {ide of his camp, by thoſe three 
legions who Were not under arms. The work 
was compleated in a few days, tho' Afranius 
| and Petreius made ſome efforts to hinder it; 
and this work being finiſhed, Cæſar ordered all 
bis equipage, with thoſe cohorts which guarded 
the bridge, to join him, 5 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
The battle near Lai. 


ETWIXT that eminence where the 


enemies were encamped, and the city ol 
| Lerida, there was a plain of about three hundred 
paces, in the middle of which was a little riſing 
ground. Cæſar undertook to occupy this poſt, 
and fortify himſelf in it, to take from the enemy 


the convenience of their bridge, with the com- 


munication of the town, from whence they 
drew all their ſubſiſtence. He made three of 
his legions advance, which he poſted in different 
places, with preciſe orders to the firſt battalion 
of the legion neareſt the riſing ground, to run 


all at once and endeavour to make themſelves * - 
maſters of it. But the cohorts of the advanced | - 


guard under Afranius, who had the leaſt way to 
go, arrived there firſt, and drove back Czfar's 
men. They were ſupported by other troops, 


and the battle grew hot in this place. The |. 
manner of fighting on each fide was very dif- | 


ferent, The ſoldiers of Afranius being ac- 
cuſtomed to fight againſt Barbarians, who never 
wait the coming up of the enemy, made 
great efforts, and advanced with boldneſs ; but 
they did not keep their ranks, but opened 
them in the battle; and when they were preſſ⸗ 


ed cloſe, they were not aſhamed to retire and 


abandon their poſts. And this, as Cæſar ſaid, 


happened from the ſoldiers having taken the 
J | manners 
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manners of thoſe places, where they had paſſed 
ſeveral years of ſervice. Cæſar's ſoldiers, on the 
contrary, eſteemed it an honor to fight cloſe to 


one another, to keep their ranks, and never 
-bandon their enſigns or their poſts, Notwith- 


ſtanding this action of the enemy ſurprized them 
by it's novelty, and they thought they were 
going to be ſurrounded ; fo that all this battalion 
gave way in diſorder. This ſurprize reached 
the other troops, who were not accuſtomed to 
ice themſclves repulſed by the enemy: and they 
ſtood in need of Cæſar's preſence, to give them 
new courage. He ordered the whole legion to 
attack at once. It was the ninth legion that 
{topped the aſſault of the enemy, and charged 
them fo boldly, that they were obliged to retire 
under the walls of Lerida. But this legion, ani- 
mated by the affront it had received, engaged 


itſelf by an inconſiderate valour in a dangerous 


place, upon the declivity of that eminence where 
the city was built. The ſoldiers of Afranius re- 
turned to the charge ; and as they received ſuc- 
cour from the place, and Cæſar ſent the ſame to 
his men, the battle laſted five hours upon the 
ground, with a great diſadvantage to Cæſar's 
men, who fought below while the enemy ſcarce 
diſcharged a miſſive weapon without effect. 
This obliged them to force their way ſword. in 
hand up the aſcent with ſo much vigour, that 
they puſhed the enemy into the ditches, or the 
| town itſelf. At the ſame time Cæſar's horſe had 

advanced by very different ways, and favoured 


| the retreat of his men without diſorder. Both 
parties attributed to themſelves the honor of the 


victory, 
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victory. Cæſar, becauſe his troops had main- . 
tained the battle for five hours in a diſadvantageous þ _ fe 
poſt, and had driven the enemy back ſword in- wi 
hand. Afranins, becauſe his men, who were le | or 
in number, had at firſt the advantage, and he all 
{till remained maſter of that height on which co 
they fought; which he cauſed to be fortified, ' de 
| LE. be 
| e N riv 
3 | | 6.5 
CHAT. AXV. > fro 
| 123 3 | the 
Caſar's army 1s reduced to great extreni- ers 
tres, by the cverflowing of two rivers, ſon 
Cicero and ſeveral other ſenators got 97 
join Pompey, | tio! 
* | | | | qua 
NH E accident which happened two days pro 
after this battle, gave Afranius ſtill great- | iti 
er hopes. For the rains which fell in abun- cou. 


dance, and melted the ſnows off the mountains, | perp 
ſwelled to ſuch a degree the before mentioned | bis 
rivers, that the violence of the waters bore away | ener 
in the ſame day both Cæſar's bridges. Thus he der, 
found himſelf encloſed betwixt two overflowing | deal 
rivers, and he could not receive either his con- | But 
voys, or thoſe powerful ſuccours which he ex- 
pected from Gaul and Italy. It was in the be- | othe 
ginning of ſummer, and the corn was not ripe | Cava 
enough to make bread of. Beſides, the Spant- | In t 
ards in Afranius's army, knowing perfectly the 
country, and being accuſtomed to paſs rivers 0! 


goat ſkins, which they carry with them to the 
VAI 
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war, did not ſuffer any of Cæſar's ſoldiers: to 


ſeparate themſelves from the others for forage, 


which the army had great need cf. Afranius, 
on the contrary, had great proviſion of corn and 
all other neceflaries, which he drew from tne 
country behind his camp, which had not been 
deſolated. Cæſar endeavoured to repair his 

bridges; but the breadth and rapidity of the 
rivers broke all his meaſures ; beſides this, the 
enemy hindered his work by darts and arrows 
from the other fide of the Segrus. At this time 


| the ſuccour from Gaul came, conſiſting of arch- 


ers and horſe, compoſed of young geatlemen, 
ſons of ſenators or knights, whom Czfar had 
honoured with theſe  dignities. They brought 
with them, according to the cuſtom of that na- 


tion, great equipages, many chariots, and a 


quantity. of ſlaves, but all this without order or 
proper commanders. They arrived in this con- 
dition upon the banks of the Segrus, which they 
could not paſs. Afranius, advertiſed of their 
perplexity, marched with three legions and all 
his horſe to ſurprize them. The ſight of the 
enemy obliged the Gauls to draw up in ſome or- 
der, and make a body, which ſupported with a 
deal of valour the attack of the enemy's horſe. 
But when the enſigns of the legions appeared, 
they retired towards the mountains, with no 
other Joſs but about two hundred archers, a few 
cavaliers, and ſome ſervants with their equipages. 
In the mean time the ſcarcity of provicon en- 
creaſed in Cæſar's camp, and the ſoldiers were 
very much diſcouraged ; as well by fear of what 


might happen in futurity, as by their preſent. 


miſery. 
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miſery, Corn was fold extremely dear; and 
fortune ſeemed to have eſpouſed the cauſe of 
Afranius, whoſe troops had plenty of every thing. 
Petreius and he publiſhed theſe advantages by 


their letters to Rome, where the partizans of 


Pompey flocked in crowds to teſtify their joy to 
the wite of Afranius. Several ſenators who had 


heſitated to that time, went to join Pompey ; 


ſome of them to make a merit of their acquaint- 


ing him the firſt with this news, and others of 


them to have a ſhare in the benefits of the 
victory, which they thought certain by the 
ruin of Cæſar. Cicero was amongſt the laſt, 


notwithſtanding the advice of Atticus, the preſſ · 


ing inſtances of all the friends he had with Cæ- 
far, and the letters of Cæſar himſelf, who de- 
fired of him only to remain neuter, for the ſake 
of their friendſhip. ©* It will never be believed 
« (fo he writ) that it is the right and cauſe of 


«< my enemies, who have made you declare 
cc 


Cc 


«© Ciſpleaſure. Nothing is more in character for 
an honeſt man who loves peace and his coun- 
try, than to av od taking part on either fide, in 


© the diſorders of a civil war. The ſole con- 
cc 


60 


ſons from following the contrary ſentiment, 


though they might have approved of it. But 
for ou who know my conduct, the bottom 
of my heart and my ſincere friendſhip, you 


ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 


able meaſures, than not to meddle with 


& theſe 


yourſelf againſt me; but ſome particular 
thing which has diſpleaſed you in my acti- 
ons; which would give me a very ſenſible 


ſideration of danger has hindered many per- 


— 
5 


certainly cannot take more ſure or honour- 
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ce theſe miſunderſtandings and differences.“ 


— 4 — — — 
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Theſe reaſons made leſs impreſſions on the 45 i 1. 
mind of Cicero, than the loud trumpeted news Wit" 42 1. 
of Spain ; he begun his journey to Pompey, who e e 
received him indeed with great ſatisfaction, but (| 5 4:40 9 
gave him no employment, becauſe he was ſoon wah 97 "WW G 
out of temper with his own conduct, when he 31196 41M 
found he had engaged himſelf imprudently; Ui +7 1. by 
and pave hints of it in his witty railleries. [| | f 1 


6 * f 
Pompey reproached him upon this topick, for 9 1 | 7 il 
having come a little too late. How too late, IG LE | 


<< replied Cicero, in good faith, I ſee nothing 5 

% ready yet?” Another time, as it was report- e 
ed, that ſeven eagles had been taken in Pompey's Wan 
camp, and that this was a good omen. © True 4 
indeed, replied he, if we had to fight againſt e 

„ magpies.” This obliged Pompey to tell him, 5 4 
that he wiſhed he would go into Cæſar's camp, e 
becauſe he would then ceaſe to rail at them, e 
when he once begun to fear them. At laſt Cato | * Fx 
told him, that he ought to behave with that J Th 


neutrality he had at firſt embraced, without de- 
claring himſelf there ſo unſeaſonably, and that 
„ ſuch inconſtancy was quite unworthy of a man, 

penetrated by the maxims of true philoſophy. 
Cicero upon this retired as ſoon as he could or 
from Pompey's camp, and was not at the bat- * 
tle of Pharſalia. 8 | 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Czfar paſſes the Segrus, and purſues Afra- 


nius and Petreius. 


HE joy of Pompey's party did not laſt 

any long time, but ſoon changed with Cæ- 
ſar's fortune. After having in vain attempted to 
repair his bridges, he ordered his ſoldiers to build 
_ veſſels, the uſe of which they had learnt in their 
expedition to Great Britain. The fides and bot- 
tom of theſe veſſels were of very light wood, and 
the reſt of oſiers covered with ſkins; he made them 
be tranſported upon broad waggons during the 
night, twenty two miles from his camp: and thus 
made his ſoldiers paſs over the river, who poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of an eminency, where they en- 
trenched themſelves before the enemy could per- 
ceive it. Theſe troops were followed by a le- 
gion, and in two days they flung a bridge over 
the river in this place. The ſuccours from Gaul 
paſſed over eaſily with their proviſions ; and all 
the ſoldiers were refreſhed. Cæſar after this 


paſſed his horſe, who ſurprized the foragers of 


Afranius, killed a great number of them, defcat- 
ed their eſcorte compoſed of Spaniards, and 
brought off a great booty. Then the face ot 
2 Fairs entirely changed. The valor of Cæſar's 
cavalry fo aſl hed the enemy, that they durſt 
not any longer go far for forage; and ſever. 
Citics joining themſelves to his party, ſent him 
in plenty of all proviſions. Illurgava, a city 

ne: 


* 
| 
| 
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near the Eber followed their example, and a 

cohort of that city who ſerved under the ene- 
my, came over to Cæſar's camp. At this time 
he made ſeveral ditches of thirty foot deep, to 

make the Segrus fordable, and ſpare his cavalry 
the trouble of making a long circuit to paſs the 

bridge. Pompey's generals begun to fear in their 
turn, a ſcarcity of proviſions, becauſe Cæſar was 
much ſtronger. in horſe. Thus they reſolved 
to decamp and go into Portugal, becauſe the 

people there had a great veneration for the 

name of Pompey. In this deſign they order 
boats to be got together, all over the river Eber; 

and to be brought to Octogeſius, this was a place 
twenty miles from the camp. They command- 
ed, after this, a bridge to be made of theſe veſ- 
ſels, and paſſed the Segrus with two legions, 
Cæſar's work, and the bridge of Afranius, were 
finiſhed at the ſame. time, with an extreme 
diligence on both fides, but an incredible la- 
bour and diſpatch on that of Cæſar. In fine, 
Pompey's two generals left two cohorts in gari- 
ſon at Lais. and marched with all the other 
troops to join thoſe two legions that were gone 
before. * At the third watch all the army de- 
camped to gain the Eber, when Cæſar ordered 
the ford to be ſounded, and finding it ſafe and 
paſſable, ordered all his horſe to croſs it, and 
advance to the enemy. One might obſerve at 
tne break of day, from the riſing ground of 
Cæſar's camp, that his horſe were come up 


* The night was divided into four watches, of three hours 
ech, of which the firſt commenced :* the fixth hour of the 
night ; ſo the third watch begun at midnight. 


with 
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with the enemy, preſſed cloſe upon their rear- 
guard, and put them in diſorder ; which was 
eaſily perceived by the confuſion of their motion. 
The ſoldiers ran about in their camp crying out, 
that the enemy was ſuffered to eſcape, and the 
war would be protracted without any neceſſity. 
They begged of their officers to aſſure Czar, 
that they would refuſe no fatigue to join battle, 
but that they would paſs the ford, as well as the 
| horſe. This ſudden ardor obliged Czfar to leave 
the weakeſt with a legion to guard the camp, 
and after having placed a great number of car- 
riage-horſe, above and below the ford, he paſſed 
over his other legions without baggage. Some 
ſoldiers being carried away by the rapidity of the 
water, were ſaved by the horſemen ; thus al. 
his troops were preſerved without the loſs of one 
man. They formed their order of battle as ſoon 
as they were come out of the ford, and they 
marched with ſo much celerity, that notwith- 
ſtanding a circuit of fix miles, and the time they | 
had employed in croſſing the river, they came up | 
before the ninth hour * with the enemy, who | 
had begun their march at midnight. Afranius | 
and Petreius drew up their troops upon a rifing 
ground. Cæſar kept his in the plain, not to e,, 
poſe them to a battle, fatigued as they were. 
But as ſoon as the two generals made a motion | 1 
to retire, he followed them without intermiſſo:;, | 
which obliged them to encamp ſooner than the, 
deſigned. | 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Different motions of the faoo armies. 
Ceſar beſieges the two pas of the 


ONE my. 


ROM that place where they were en- 


camped, there were five miles of a campaign 


country, which reached to the mountains and 


certain defiles, which they thought of poſleſſing, 
themſclves of to ſtop Czſar's cavalry, and retire 
without danger to the Eber. Cæſar underſtood 
this deſign by ſome priſoners, and that they were 
raiſing their canip without noiſe. He ordered 
it to be cried through the camp, that every ſol- 
dier ſhould take up his baggage. This was a 


common thing amongſt the Roman ſoldiers, | 


and this 5 made the enemy remain in their 
entrenchments; fearing to be ſurpriſed, in dii- 


7 yan; during ther march. At the break of 


day, Petreius went to obſerve the defiles with & 


| ſow: horſe ; Decidius Saxa had received the ſame 


orders from Cæſar. Both of them brought word 


back to their camp, that whoſoever ſhould ſeizc 


firſt on thoſe defiles, would take from his ene- 
my the paſſage to the Eber. Atranius and Pe- 
treius conſulted upon this, if they ſhould decamp 
the ſame night, or wait for day. Thoſe who 
were of the laſt opinion carried it, upon ac- 
count of the danger they ſhould run by being 
when ſoldiers, and parti- 


cularly in civil wars, are no longer uiflucnced 
V 0:L. i F / by 
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by the 8 of their officers, or any reſtraint 
of ſhame. At the break of day, Cæſar left his 


entrenchments with all his troops, and marching 


along the higher ground, in a great circuit, he 
kept no certain rout. He was obliged by this 
to paſs many difficult vallies, ſharp rocks and 
troubleſome ways. But the ſoldiers, perſuaded 
that the prize of victory, and the end of their 
fatigues depended on their diligence, gave their 
arms to thoſe who had firſt paſſed over a dange- 
rous place to lighten themſelves, and even bore 


up one another. At firſt the Afranians coming 


out of their entrenchments ſecing the motion of 


the van-guard of Czfar's army, which was con- 
trary to the way that led to the mountains, 
upon account of the winding, believed that he 


retired thus for want of forage. They ſet 


up horrible ſhouts on this occafion, and their 
captains congratulated each other for having 
waited for day, without running any hazard 
during the night. But when by another motion 


to the right, they ſaw that the firſt troops were 


already beyond their camp, they ſaw clearly 
they ſhould march out and prevent the enemy. 
There was a confuſed cry to arms, and they 
marched forth after having left ſome cohorts to 
guard their camp. The diſpute was, who ſhould 
be moſt diligent in gaining the mountains ; the 
difficulty of "the ways was a great obſtacle to 
Czſar's troops: but his cavalry cauſed no leſs a 
difficulty to the troops of Afranius. They al- 
ready ſaw themſelves reduced to the neceſſity of 
loſing their equipages to ſave their perſons ; for 
Cæſar s horſe had cut off all intercourſe 9 
iem 
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them and the camp. But the thing of greateſt 
moment was to make themſelves maiters of the 
defiles, Cæſar gained his point by the diligence 
of his troops. After having ſurmounted almoſt 
inacceſſible rocks, he drew up in a plain where 


his legions put themſelves in order of battle. 


The two generals ſeeing before them this body 
of infantry, and the cavalry at their backs, ſtop'd 
upon a riſing ground, from whence they diſ- 
patched fout Spaniſh cohorts, with a deſign to 
ſeize on the mountain which was the higheſt of 
thoſe which were in fight, and open to them- 
ſelves a way to go to the Eber. But they were 


ſurrounded by the cavalry of Cæſar, who cut 


them in pieces, in the fight of the two armies. 


The ſoldiers preſſed him to take this opportunity 
of finiſhing the enemies defeat, whoſe fear ap- 


peared by the diſorder of their enſigns: but he 
would not do ſo. He ſaw the certainty of 
victory without a battle, and would ſpare the 
blood of his ſoldiers. He therefore ordered his 
cavalry to retire, that the enemy might have 
the liberty of returning to that camp, they had 
quitted in the morning. Cæſar having poſted 
troops at the defiles, and ſhut up the paſſage to 
the Eber, the day following drew up his army 
in the ſight of their entrenchments. They had 


now only one of theſe two reſolutions to take; 


of returning to Lerida, or going to Tarracona. 
As they were in council, news was brought 
them, that Cæſar's horſe preſied hard upon thoſe 


who were gone to water; which obliged them. 


to ſend ſeveral legionary cohorts, ſupported with 
bl cavalry 
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cavalry, to favour a work they deſigned to make 
for their greater convenience and ſecurity. The 
two generals had divided themſelves for this de- 
ſign, and as they were employed, the ſoldiers 
left their entrenchments, to ſpeak with thoſe of 
Cæſar. They almoſt all knew one another 
again, being of the ſame city, and moſt of them 
friends or relations. They thanked Czfar's 
men, that they had not taken their advantage 
the day before, when they ſaw them in ſo 
great diſorder. They complained of heing forced 
to bear arms, againſt perſons who were "dear to 
them for many reaſons. Laſtly they deſired ſe- 
curity for their generals; promiſing in that caſe 
to ſurrender themſelves to Cæſar, to whom they 
deputed the principal among their centurions. 
During this, they invited Cæſar's ſoldiers into 
the camp, and carried them to their tents, where 
they offered them all ſorts of refreſhment. The 
ſon of Afranius himſelf entered into a capitula- 
tion, by the interceſſion of Sulpitius, a lieute- 
nant general. Thus it ſeemed, by the re- union 
of the two armies, all things "would be ended 
Ys. and with moderation. 
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Pctrems cauſes ſome of Cœſar's ſoldiers 1:9 / \ "7 
to be flain; he decamps, and Caſar bel „ | 
follows him, without de eſigning his 1 | 
| entire defeat. ll +140 mh 
| Th 
f PON this news, Afranius returned to his ö | e 
| camp, and retired to his tent, where he 0 5 1 


armed himſelf with reaſon againſt all events. 
But Petreius took another method; for arming e | 
his ſlaves, and guards, he ran with ſome Spaniſh _ Ws | 
gentlemen to the entrenchments, puſhed back wh 1 
Cæſar's ſoldiers, and made his own retire. _ „ 
Cæſar's men rallied, ſeeing themſelves attacked E 


by Spaniards, and aſter ſome loſs on their part, BIBT fy j 
returned to their own camp. Petreius entered [ 1” 4008 
into his, went from quarter to quarter himſelf, [4 1 0 
and aſſembled all his troops. He conjured them 1 Rl 


with tears, he begged of them, to remember 
| Pompey their general, to whom they had ſuch 
| ſingular obligations; after this he exacted a new 
' oath of fidelity from them; he took it himſelt 
| the firſt, then obliged 8 and the other 
officers; and laſtly, all the ſoldiers in their order. 
Then thoſe who entertained any of Cæſar's 
ſoldiers, were commanded to produce them. 
Some brought them, and they were barbarouſly 
mailacred in the fight of the whole army. Pe- 
treius thought that the religion of this oath, and 
ſuch an example of cruelty, were ſo ſtrong an 
engagement, that the ſoldiers would never break 
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front it. Yet ſcveral preſerved their friends, 
end ſaved them in the night, by letting them 
down ſrom the ramparts. Cæſar would not 
imitate thus inhumanity of his enemies, but ſent 
back thoſe ſoldiers, who were found in his camp, 
or at - leaſt ſuch as would return; for ſeveral 
officers had joined themtelves to his party. The 
enemy being now prefled with ſcarcity of all 
things, reſolved to gain Lerida, where they had 
ſtill ſome proviſions, and decamped the day fol- 
lowing. The order of their march was this, 
they had placed in their rear-guard their beſt 
cohorts, to face Cæſar's army, who purſued 
them on plain ground. When they had reached 
4 mountain, they caſily ſupported themſelves by 


the nature of the place, becauſe thoſe who had 


paſſed firſt, defended with darts, arrows, and 
javelins, thoſe that came after; but when 
they came to the deſcent, they were under 
creat diſadvantages; they could not ſuccour one 
another. and C:eſar's cavalry overwhelmed them 
with miſſive weapons, while they were deſcending. 
To avoid this, whole legions halted upon emi- 
nences, and after having repulſed the enemies 
horſe with great efforts, ran over the plain 


to gain another fide of a hill, where they made 


head again, but advanced very little with ſuch 
interrupted motions. After having marched 
four miles in this manner, Afranius and Petreius 
were obliged to encamp themſelves, upon a 
riſing ground, where they made ſome entrench- 
ments. Cæſar poſted his arty very near them. 
When they ſaw his cavalry were gune out tor 
forage, they begun to Nach again, about 
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ſix a clock *. Ciſar followed them immediately 
with his infantry, and ſent orders to Ins cavalry 
to come up with him at ten J. They return: 
immediately, ſo that the enemy being preſted 
by all his army, were forced to take 4 difadvan- 
tageous poſt, and very far from water. Citar 
would not, tho' he could, defeat them entirely, 
for reaſons which have been mentioned before, 
but left them the full liberty of entrenching 
themſelves, which they did with all expedition; 
and continuing their enttenchments from one 


poſt to another, they endeavoured with diffi- 


culty to advance, by covering themſelves always 
with ſome works. But as this only ſerved to 
remove them ſtill further from the water, they 
paſſed a whole day without any. The day fol- 
lowing all their army, in order of battle, went 
down to water; but none duril ſeparate to go a 
foraging. This ſhewed Cæſar the neceffity, tc 

which they were reduced, and confirmed en 
in his deſign. He therefore begun lines, with 
an intent of encloſing them; and three days 
paſſed thus, in removing the earth, whilſt the 
army of Afranius flew all the beaſis of burden 
in their camp. In the mean time, Cæſar's work 
was ſtill advancing. The two generals“ drew 
out their army, about nine a clock + to hinder it, 
and formed themſclves in two lines of battle. 


Cæſar, to preſerve his own reputation, would 


not ſhew that he declined the combat. He drew 
up his own troops in three lines, the legionary 
cohorts to the right and left ; his archers and 


* e =; Four a clek- in the evening. bi Three 
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Jingers he placed in the centre, and his horſe at 
the two wings. In this order he waited thei 


motions, being reſolved not to attack them firſt. 


Ihe two armies were upon their entrenchments, 


diitant about two thouſand paces, and they con- 


tinued thus without undertaking any thing till 
night. Cæſar puſhed on his works, and the 
two generals formed a deſign of opening to 


themſclves a a paſſage, and if poſhble find out a 


ford. I his hope was taken from them, by the 


German light infantry, and part of Cæſar's 
horſe, which he ſent to the other ſide of the river, 


to defend the paſſages, by thoſe guards which he 
8 ants every way. 


S HA FE. XXIX. 
Aſranius and Petreins obliged, for want 


of proviſion, to ſurrender to Caſar, 
with all their 1r00ps. 


N fine, after having ſuffered extreme difh- 
1 culties for four days, wanting corn, forage, 
and cvery thing neceſſary for the ſuſtenance of 
life, Petreius and Afranius were, in the end, 
obliged to aſk a private treaty. Cæſar refuſed it, 
and obliged them to ſpeak in preſence of both 
armies. The ſon of Afranius was given for a 


hoſtage, and Afranius himſelf ſpoke for his 


party. He excuſed himſelf tor having main- 
tained to the laſt extremity, that Gdelity, which 
they all owed to Pompey ; and ſaid : “ They 

| © now 
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now thought, they had given ſufficient proofs 
of their zeal, and if they were going to com: 
mit a crime in regard of Pompey, they were 
already ſufficiently puniſhed for it, by the 
fatigue and miſery their fidelity to him had 
made them ſuffer : that they acknowledged 
their defeat, that Cæſar was victor, and only 
prayed him to uſe them with generoſity, and 
not to treat them with the laſt rigour.” He 


ſpoke theſe words in a very ſubmiſhve manner. 


To which Cxſar anſwered. That Afranius 
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and his collegue had the = reaſon of all 
to aſk his mercy; as for the others, they had 
only done their duty: what could they expect 


from him, who had reſuſed to fight at his 


own advantage, merely to induce them to 
peace, by the conſideration of his humanity? 
Had not his ſoldiers refuſed to revenge upon 
theirs the perkdy of murdering their com- 
panions? and had not peace been wiſhed for 
by their fide, and offers made towards it ? 
Thus every one had thewn the ſentiments of 


and his collegue, who without any regard to 
the laws of truce and interview, had cruelly 
maſſacred perſons, who were deceived by the 
appearance ot ſincerity; that they were juſtly 
fallen into the humbling condition, which 
arrogance. and obſtinacy bring along with 
them : viz. to wiſh with paſtion for what. 
they had refuſed with contempt, inſolence, 
and daring cruelty ; but that for his part, he 
did not detign to draw "any advantage to him- 
ſelf from Heir ſuh migions or the Fir curs af 
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** his own fortune; and that he would only 


have all thoſe troops diſbanded, which had 


„ horn arms againſt him for fo long a time. 


He added ſtil! ſomething further upon the con- 


duct of his enemies, and ſaid at laſt, that his 


deſign was not to  firengthen himſelf by theſc 


vas a very caly matter for him to 
but . WO 3 have them never ſerve 

againſt him; thus he ordered the generals to de— 
part the province, and difniits their ſoldiers : thut 
this was the only condition of peace he would 


do it: 


7 
Ihe ſoldicrs of Afranius appros ed this dil. 
Courſe, and forowed their 10 by loud acclam:. 
tions, AH thin, * regulated, and tho: 
who had c{tatl; n nents in Spain, were diſmiſte“ 
un the ot: thers Were to have their diſmii. 
lion when they came to the river which ſeparatc:. 
the province : d Italy, Ceſar promiſed to fur- 
niſn them with proy ions thither, and to force 
n one to ta be on 5 his troops. Every ß 
vas executed honorably, Fuſius Calenus, C. welt 
chai ant general, cl Corted them with two e- 
Lions to the appointed place, where they Þ: l 
their diſmifion, It is true indeed, that th. 


4 * 


grenteſt part voluntarily went over to Catir's 8. 
lervice, and the two generals returned to Pompe'. 


C ſar to leave no encmies in Spain, made tv.v 
legions advance under the command of Caſſiu 
Longinus; and he himſelf went to Corduba, 
with {:x hundred horſe. Varro, who commandes 
under Pompey, had made ſome preparations for 

war, after having balanced a long time 80 


party he ſhould take. But at the arrival 
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Ceſar, all the cities, and 2 whole legion, aban- 
Jdoned Varro. This was what obliged him to 
retire to Cadiz, where he had ſhips. During 
this, Cæſar having made himſelf maſter of the 
entire province, V arro came to him and ſub- 


mitted with his troops. Cafir upon this leaving 


Longinus with four legions in Spain, after having 
drawn great ſums from all the Cities, went to 
Cadiz: he embarked upon one of the veſſels of 
Varro, for Tarragona, from whence he went 


by land to Narbona, and atterwards to the ſiege 


Larteilles. 


Continaticn of the ſiege of use, 
ard taking of the city. ag chofen 
wy 2 » red 7 
ator. Defeat aud d:ath of Curio 
in Africa. 


HIS city ſtill held out againſt Trebonius, 

who was belieging it by land, while Deci= 
mus Junius Brutus attacked it by feat and the 
obſtinacy of the citizens had like to have eaſed 
its entire ruin. The inhabitants headed by Do- 
mitius, and ſupported by the mountaineers in the 
neighbourhood; a people called Albici by Czar, 
bold and couragious ſoldiers, had fought two 
battles againſt Brutus at ſea, in both which they 
were repulſed with great difficulty. They were 
attacked on the land fide, and encloſed by lit. 

F 6 
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„ 
and other works. Neceſſity drove thum to e 
artifice, and under colour of a treaty, Wüic!. 
made Cæſar's men negligent, they made a vizo 
rous ſally, in which they burnt a part of the 
towers, and other machines of war. This 
cauſed the continuation of the fiege ; and beſides, 
Trebonius had orders from Cæfſar, not to force 
the place by ſtorm, for fear the inſolence of the 
ſoldiers might entirely deſolate it. Cæſar ar- 
rived when they were reduced to the laſt extre- 


mity, and the plague begun to ſpread itſelf 
among the people, who had been diſtreſſed fo 


long a time. They ſent to him deputies, to 
capitulate with fincerity ; and during this time, 
Domitius ſaved himſelf by ſea. Cafar pardoned 
them, for the ſake, as he ſaid, of their name 
and antiquity, rather than any perſonal merits ; 
with this condition, that they ſhould give un 
their arms and warlike machines, and bring to 
him all the money in the city. After having 
left there two legions in garriſon, he ſent the 
others into Italy, and departed for Rome, where 
the news of his conqueſts had made him be 
choſen dictator, by Marcus Lepidus, who was 
then prætor. Fortune, who ſeemed attached to 
his party, notwithſtanding abandoned him in 
Africa, whither Curio was gone over from Sicily 
with two legions, and five hundred horſe. This 
young man, full of ardor and courage, but 
without experience in war, had to do with At- 
tius Varus, Pompey's lieutenant, aſſiſted by 
Quintilius Varus, whom Cæſar had diſmiſſed 
after he had taken him at Corfinium, and with 
Juba, king of Mauritania. This prince was a 
particular 


* 
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particular enemy of Curio, becauſe Curio in his 
tribuncſhip had propoſed the reducing of his 
kingdom into a province. Quintilius being 
known by Curio's foldiers, who had ſerved ar 
. Corfinium, they begun to carry on intrigues 
amongſt one another. But Curio kept them in 
the bounds of their duty, by his powerful clo- 
quence, and the conſideration of the name and 
victories of Cæſar. And to find them employ- 


ment, he led them to attack the camp of Attius 


Varus, near Utica. The battle was ſharp; but 
at length Cæſar's men made themiclves matters 
of the camp. Varus was weunded, and Curio 
beſieged Utici; when Juba arrived with grcat 
forces, at a place about twenty five miles from 
Utica, Curio. was weaker than Juba ; and 


he expected ncw ſuccours, his deſign was not to 


expoſe himſelf to a battle. The African made 
a report be ſpread, that important affair called 
him back into his own ſtates, and that he only 
left Saburra, one of his licutenants, with a part 
of his forces to raiſe the ſiege of Utica. Youth, 
(ſaid Cæſar,) animated with great courage, and 
the ſucceſs of his former exploits, made Curio 


too credulous of this report. He reſolved to 


fight, and went to find Siburra, upon the river 
of Bagadra, where he was encamped ; he imme- 
diately ſurprifed the Numidian cavalry, of which 
he made a great ſlaughter ; and as he had under- 


ſtood, that Siburra commanded theſe troops 


joy and hope hindering him from examin- 
ing any further, he marched directly towards 
the enemy. Upon this news, Juba ordered two 

thouſand 
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thouſand Gauliſh and Spaniſh horſe to march to 
his lieutenant, who ſerved him as his own bod 
guards, with orders that they ſhould retire back 


again to him always fighting. He was but ſix 


miles from Siburra, and he immediately begun 
| his march towards him, with all his army and 
forty elephants : Siburra in obedience to the 
king's orders, drew up his men in form of battle, 
and made a kind of a retreat, which tempted 
Curio to puſh him vigorouſly, tho' the greateſt 
part of his own horſe had left him, for meer 
laſſitude. Siburra oppoſed not at firſt any 
thing but his own horſe to thoſe of Curio, which 
made no more than two hundred, and this ſmall 
: ſquadron forced the enemy to give way, where- 
ever it turned the ſtrength of its arms. The 
levionary cohorts made the ſame impreflion upon 
the enemy, but they always rallied again, under 
the cover of the new ſuccours ſent in by Juba. 
In fine, the Romans finding themſelves ſur— 
rounded by thoſe numbers, which increaſed every 


moment, Curio perceived, but too late, his fatal 


miſtake, He had a —_ to make an eftort, and 
gain a mountain with his infantry 3 but Siburra 
oppoſed all his horſe to him. Domitius, who 
commanded Curio's cavalry, exhorted him to 
ſave himſelf with what horſe he had left, and 
Promiſed never to leave him. Can I, (re- 

plied Curio,) bear the ſight of Cefar, after 
" RG loft thus by my raſhneſs, an army be 
e Had Ran to my conduct?“ At theſe words, 


he flung himſelf among the thickeſt of the ene- 
my, where he ſoon got himſelf diſpatches, The 


reſt of his forces were cut to pieces; and Juba 
l, 3 
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made ſuch an inſolent uſe of his victory, that 
he murdered in cold blood, all thoſe cohorts, 
that were found in the camp, to which Varus 
had given his promiſe of ſecurity. Thus Cæſar 
loſt two legions, and all Africa, which continued 
in the intereſt of Pompey, whoſe hopes were 
raiſed again, by this defeat, after they had been 
funk by the loſles he had received in Spain. 
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CHAP. XXX I. 
Ponpey's forces. Defeat of Delglella, 


| aud Cams Antonius, Ce{er's lieute- 
| naits. Brutus goes over to Pompey. 


HUS almoit the whole univerſe was di- 
vided, about the quarrel of two men, 

and the whole world ſhaken by their motions 
and ſeparate intereſts. Pompey had gained over 
all the caſt to his party ; and during the ſtay of 
Ceſar at Rome and in Spain, he had aſſembled 
very powerful armies, both by ſea and land. 
His land army conſiſted of nine Roman legions 
very compleat, without reckoning two others 
which Scipio, his father-in-law, was bringing to 
him. Add to this, three thouſand archers from 
Crete, Lacedemon and Pontus ; eight cohorts 
of {lingers, and ſeven thouſand horſe, compoſed 
of ſuccours ſent him from Dcjotarrus, king of 
Galatia, Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, Cotis 
and Raſcupilis, Kings of Thrace, and from An- 
| tlochus, 
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tiochus, king of the Comagienes, beſides a great 
many Roman knights. Theſe troops were diſtri- 
buted about Durazzo, Apollonia, and all that 
coaſt, to oppoſe the deſcent of Cæſar. His 
naval ſtrength conſiſted of five hundred large 
veſſels, without reckoning ſhips with oars, ſuch 
as galleys, brigantines, and others. The chief 
commanders were, Pompey's eldeſt ſon, called | 
Pompey, after him, Decius Lælius, Caius Tria- | 
rius, Caius Caſſius, Caius * Marcellus, Scribo- 4 
nius Libo, and Marcus Octavius. All theſe 1 
particular commanders had each of them his 
ſquadron, and received orders from Bibulus, | 
who performed the office of admiral. Beſides 
theſe forces, Pompey had drawn large ſums of |} 
money from Aſia and Greece. And to revenge 
himſelf in ſome meaſure for the loſs of Spain, 
he cauſed Dolobella +, and Caius Antonius, to 
be attacked, who commanded for Cæſar, upon 
the coaſts of Illyrium. Dolobella was eaſily de- 
feated, and Caius, who haſted to his ſuccour, 
not being able to maintain himſelf at ſea, was 
forced into the iſland of Corcyra, where Octa- 
vius and Libo beſieged him. He defended him- 
ſelf well enough, but his ſoldiers being at laft 
preſſed by hunger, and gained over by the in- 
trigues of Pulcizo, one of their centurions, ſub- 
mitted themſelves and gave up their command. 
Some officers, who had a mind to fave them- 
ſelves on the continent, purſued by their ene- 
mies, killed themſelves, and not one eſcaped of 
all their troops. Theſe advantages, which 
kept up the reputation of their party, engaged 
| Claudius. T Coraclius, 
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ſeveral perſons of great credit to join Pompey : 


ſo that there were found in his camp more 
than two hundred ſenators, of which he formed 
a body; and they aſſembled in form of a ſenate. 


It was in one of theſe aſſemblies that they made 
a decree by the advice of Cato, that they ſhould 
put to death no Roman citizen out of the heat 
of battle, and plunder no cities ſubject to the 
Roman empire. This decree of ſo laudable and 
humane a nature, drew the affections of all peo- 
ple towards thoſe who were the authors of it, 


and gave ſo high a reputation of juſtice and 


equity to their deſigns, that it was capable of 
balancing, for a long time, the fortune of Cæſar: 
and it was this pretence at laſt, which obliged 
Marcus Junius Brutus to conſpire againſt him. 
Brutus had very ſtrong reaſons to hate Pompey, 
who had put his own father to death. Notwith- 
ſtanding that ſevere virtue, and Stoical apathy of 
which he made profeſſion, with the example of 
Cato, who was his uncle and father-in-law, en- 
gaged him in that party, in which he thought 
he ſaw more grounds of juſtice, and tho' before 
he would never ſo much as ſpeak to Pomper, 
or ſalute him, he condeſcended then to ſerve 
under him, to ſhew to all, he ſacrihced his par- 
ticular intereſts to the good of the republic. 
Pompey received him with an extreme pleaſure, 


and ſhewed him moſt diſtinguithed marks of 


honor. But Brutus, upon account of his youth, 
would accept of no command, but left ſuperiority 
to thoſe who were more advanced in age, ex- 
pericnce, and dignity, 
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CHA F. XXXII. 
Al mutiny among Ceſar troops. He re- 


Claims them to their duty by his elo- 


quence and firmneſs. Te is choſen 
_ conſul 4 With Servilius, and makes new 
laws, 


IN the mean time Ceſar, who was ſtill at 


Marſeilles, reccived advice that his ſoldiers 
had mutinicd at Placentia, againſt their com- 
manders: had demanded * their diſmiſhon, and 


the five mina's which had been promiſed them 


at the beginning of the war. But their uneaſi- 
neſs came from this, viz. they were not per- 
mitted the liberty of plundering; which they 
hoped to obtain by the neceſſity there was of 
their ſervice. Cæſar's maxim was, never to 
yield upon theſe occaſions, but maintain by a 
ſteady conduct, that authority he had gained by 
his merit. He haſted to Placentia with troops, 
and aſſembled all the mutineers. I know not, 
„ (fad he to them,) what misfartune oppoſes 
the effect of my good intentions; but I re- 
quire no other witneſſes but yourſelves, of 
the diligence J have always ſhewn in this war; 
and if it is protracted, the fault is in our 
enemies, who fly before us, and not in me 
your general. After the conqueſt of Gaul, 
wherein each of you, under my conduct, 
have acquired riches and glory, this war was 
undertaken by common conſent, and not any 

private 
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&« private deliberation of mine. We begun it, 
„ and have hitherto puſhed it on in concert; 


and at preſent when it is in its greateſt flame, 


you ſeek a pretence of abandoning me: for 


« inſtead of obeying my commands, you pre- 
e tend to give me law. This is what obliges 
& me to quit thoſe ſentiments of mildneſs and 
& humanity, which J have retained hitherto, to 
c entertain the maxims of Petreius. And I this 
6 inſtant order the ninth legion to be decimated, 
„ who have thus been rebellious to my com- 
% mands.” The mutineers being ſtruck with 
theſe words, as with a thunderſtroke, flung them- 
ſelves at his feet, and begged his pardon with 
tears. All their officers did the ſame thing : 
Cæſar ſuffered himſelf to be entreated for ſome 
time ; at laſt, he bid them draw lots ; but the 
lots were ordered ſo that they fell upon the 
moſt mutinous, to the number of twenty fix; 


the indignation of Cæſar being thus abated, he 


was content with the puniſhment of twelve of 
the moſt culpable, who were exccuted upon the 
ſpot; tho' among this number there was one 
found innocent: and as Cæſar could not recall 
him to life, he put to death his falſe accuſer. 
After long inſtances and entreaties, he granted 
to the reſt of the legion, which he had broken, 
permiſhon of ſerving under him. He went after 
this to Rome, where he held an aflembly of the 
people in quality of dictator. He only kept this 
dignity eleven days, and made himſelf be choſen 
conſul, with Servilius Iſauricus *. As his deſign 


Was to make himſelf dependants and creatures, 


* Year of Rome 705. 
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he propoſed ſeveral favorable laws for this pur- 
poſe. The firſt was concerning debts. War 
as it commonly happens had ruined credit, and 


rendered many perſons inſolvent. Cæſar ordered, 


that eſtimation ſhould be made of all inheritances, 
on the footing they ſtood at before the war; 
and that the creditors ſhould have them accord- 
ing to that eſtimation. Thus he took away the 
fear of a general bankruptcy, which they called, 
new tables, and ſupported the credit .of the 

debtors. Beſides this, he drew over to his party 
all thoſe who had a mind to be favored in this 
valuation, which was the end of this law. The 
other law recalled all condemned perſons from 

baniſhment, who had been exiled while Pompey 
preſided in judgment. Cæſar made ſome other 
ordinances, and after having laid down the 


name and dignity of dictator, he departed for 
Brunduſium. 


CHAP. XXXII. 
Cæſar paſſes into Greece with a Fart of 
his army. Mention is made of peace, 


but to no purpoſe. The armies af- 
proach one another near Duraz29. 


E had already ſent orders to twelve of 

his legions, and all his horſe, to repair 

to Brunduſium. The legions were much di— 
miniſhed by war, marches, and ſickneſſes a 
the 
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the autumn, which were very fatal that year. 
Moreover, for want of veſſels, he could on] 
embark five, which made in all but twent 
thouſand foot, and ſix hundred horſe. He ſaid 
to his ſoldiers, that as they were near the time 
of finiſhing their fatigues by a glorious victory, 
it was neceſlary to leave their ſervants and equi- 
page in Italy, that they might embark a greater 
number of perſons for ſervice; and that they 
- ought to expect all things from victory and his 
* gratitude. They all cried out together, that he 
f might lead them wherever he pleaſed, and in 
ſpite of the rigor of the ſeaſon, Cæſar weighed 
| anchor the fourth of January. This was what 
ſurpriſed all the officers of Pompey's army, who 
| never imagined that Cæſar would truſt his army 
do ſo dangerous a paſſage, at that ſeaſon of the 
year. Cæſar took his time ſo well, that he 
paſſed in a day, and landed in a road at the foot 
of the mountains called Ceraunian. He choſe 
this place far from ports, which were all poſſeſſed 
by his enemies, and after having landed his men, 
he ſent back his veſſels to tranſport the reſt of 
bis army, under the orders of Calenus. Bibulus 
| was at Corcyra, with onc hundred and ten ſhips. 
At the firſt news of Cæſar's paſſage, he ſet fail, 
| and meeting with Czfar's veſlels at their return, 
he took thirty, which he burnt with all the ſai- 
lors, and poſſeſſed with his fleet all the ports and 
roads, Which are found from Salonia, as far as 
: Oricum. He placed every where numerous 
guards, lying himſelf on board in a very incon- 
venient ſeaſon. Cæſar notwithſtanding, poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of Oricum and Apollonia, which 
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ſubmitted at the ſight of his troops, and put 
- himſelf in a condition of cutting off from Bi- 
bulus, the advantages he might have from land, 
whilſt the other took from Cæſar, thoſe he might 
have from ſea. Cæſar, who always took a orcut 
care of juſtifying his arms, and ſhewing the ſin- 
cerity of his intentions, had ſtill in his power 
Vibullius Rufus, whom he had taken twice. 
The firſt time at Corfinium, and the ſecond in 


Spain. He ſent him to Pompey, with whom 


Rufus had ſome credit, and prayed him to tel! 
him: “ that fortune ſeemed hitherto to have 
& balanced betwixt the two parties their loſſes 
and advantages, to oblige them to be more 
4 inclined to an accommodation; but as each 
& was naturally inclined to favour his own ſenti— 
% ment, it would be neceſſary to chuſe arbi- 


c trators, who ſhould be the ſenate and Roman 


«people; and that if Pompey would truſt to 
% them his intereſt, and diſmiſs his troops in 
<« three days, he would do the ſame.” Rufus 
departed with diligence to diſcharge theſe 


orders, and rid poſt to acquaint Pompey cf 


Cæſar's arrival. This is what obliged Rufus 
to make ſo much haſte, for he knew wel 
enough Pompey would not commit his cauſe t» 
the ſenate and people, who were then at the 
diſpoſal of Cæſar. Bibulus made Cæſar at the 
ſame time another propoſition, which he knew 
very well how to evade. This was to make 
truce, and permit Pompey's veſſels to drew 
from the ſhore, wood, water, and other rc- 
freſhments, which they were in great need ot. 
Jo wluch Caſar anſwercd; that as thc! 
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zuarded the ſea againſt him, he would guard 
che land againſt them; and that if they would 
have the conveniences of land, by means of 
| this truce, they mult leave him the liberty of 
the ſea, and withdraw their fleet which ſhut 
up the coaſts, His deſign was to gain time and 
opportunity, for the paflage of his other troops; 

and Bibulus, who perceived it, would admit of 

no truce on theſe conditions. Pompey was in 
Macedonia, where Rufus joined him; and fear- 

ing leſt Cæſar ſhould ſurprize Durazzo, where 

he had laid up his proviſion, he marched with 
all his army to ſecure that place, It was in this 
march, that he knew the difference betwixt new 
raiſed troops and old ſoldiers, For as this march 

was performed by great ſtages, ſeveral ſoldiers 
deſerted, either out of cowardice. or becauſe 
they could not bear fatigue ; and at the lcaſt 
news that was ſpread of Cæſar's approach, diſ- 
order ſpread itſelf amongſt them; and they 
ſeemed already defcated. Pompey however came 

the firſt to Durazzo, where he entrenched him- 

ſelf along the river Apſus, and Labicnus invented 

an expedient to recover the courage of the troops. 

He got the army aſſembled, and {wore in the 
preſence of all the ſoldiers, that he would never 

_ abandon his general, but follow him and his 
deſtiny. All the other officers took the ſame 
bath, and the ſoldiers one after another. Crlar, 

tho' prevented by the enemy, came and en- 
camped on the other {de of the river, to cover 

the city of Apollonia; and they were for ſome 


time in this ſituation, waiting the ſuccours that 
were to come to them. 
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S H AP. XXXIV. | 
Ceſar expoſe es himſelf in a boat to Jet 1 


ht: 15 other troops. 


\EZSAR'S legions that remained in Italy, 
were almoſt all of them old ſoldiers, who 
had ſerved under him a long time. At the firſt 
orders they received of repairing to Brunduſium, 
they begun to murmur at the new fatigues they 
were to undergo. They faid : © They had | 
% worn out their bodies and exhauſted their 
„ yeins in Cæſar's ſervice; that the weaknets 
to which he ſaw them reduced, the wounds 
with which they were covered, ought to con- 
vince him they were neither immortal nor 
* invulnerable ; that notwithſtanding he dragged 
them on from war to war, and that the ve 
ſteel of their arms was waſted ſince they 
*© bore them: with ſeveral other diſcourſes 
cuſtomary to old ſoldiers, who do not upon 
ſuch an account leſs perform their duty. In 
effect, they ſtill advanced towards Brunduſium; 
but when they Jearnt that Cæſar had paſſed the 
ſea, and was near the enemy, the love they 
had for him declared itſelf : their murmurs turned 
into complaints and reproaches, againſt their 
officers; who had not marched them quicker, 
They curſed their inactivity, and paſſed whole 
days upon rocks along the coaſt, to ſee if the 
ſhips did not return for their embarkation. Cæſar, 
on his ſide, was in no leſs diſquiet. He had 
3 5 1 written 
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written before to Calenus, of the hazard there 
was of croſſing the ſeas, becauſe all the coaſts 
were guarded by the enemies veſſels, and this 
advice ſaved his troops. Calenus had already 
embarked them upon thoſe ſhips he had with 
him, but Cæſar's letter ſtopt him, and only one 
veſſel which diſobeyed his orders, fell into the 
hands of Bibulus, who immediately put to death 


all that were in it, to frighten others, as he 
thought, by that example. In fine, Bibulug 


dying of a diſtemper, which was cauſed by the 


inconveniency of diet and rowling of the ſea, 


not finding a proper perſon to pitch upon as 
admiral in his place, none obſerved an exactneſs 
of covering the coaſts, or being on their guard. 
Cæſar ſaw this opportunity favourable to the 


deſign of tranſporting his troops, and was in a 


fort of agony becauſe they did not come ac- 


cording to his wiſhes. He had already written 
ſeveral times ; and at laſt his impatience puſhed 


him to an action, which none can account for, 
but by the confidence which he had in his good 
fortune, He never ſpoke of this in his com- 
mentaries, no more than of another action that 
Suetonius relates; in which there was no leſs 
danger, but more neceſſity. The caſe was thus: 
the Gauls had beſieged his legions in his abſence z 
upon this occaſion he took the dreſs of a Gaul, 
and by this diſguiſe, and his artful behaviour, 
he paſſed the whole body. of the guards, and 
the entire army of the enemy, and ſafely ar- 
rived in his own camp. What is wonderful in 
Czfar's perſon is, that tho' a general, he ha- 


tarded himſelf in this manner; he never marched 
G | 
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with his army without the laſt precaution, havin" 


always firſt an exact account of all defiles. ad- 


vantages, and paſſages proper for his army, 
Cæſar therefore, on the forementioned occaſion, 


taking the dreſs of a ſlave, without truſting his 


ſecret to any one living, put himſelf in the 
duſk of the evening upon a fiſher's boat, which 


was at the mouth of the river Apſes. They 
were to depart the ſame night, and his deſign 
was then, after they were out at ſea, to make 


them row directly to Brunduſium. They ſet 
fail in the cloſe of the evening, but a fea wind 
blowing againſt the mouth of the river, repelled 
its waves, and made them riſe in ſuch a manner 


_ againſt thoſe of the ſea, that it was agita1c to 
a prodigious height in that place. I he maſter of 


the veſſel with his ſailors did their beſt to paſs *' 
the ſurge; but as the tempeſt encreaſed with the 

winds, he bid them turn their ſails. Cæſar alone 
oppoſed his deſign, and becauſe he ſaw the man 


intimidated with his danger, he diſcovered him- 


felf at once, and perceiving the hſherman knew 
him: „Fear nothing, (ſaid he ;) thou conducts 
«« Czxfar and his fortune.” The ſailors ani- 
mated by the preſence of Cæſar, did all they 
could to ſurmount the impetuoſity of the waves; 


but the ſea was ſo boiſterous and high at the 


mouth of the river, that they had all like to 
have periſned, and they were all obliged to re- 


gain the land. Cæſar returned to his camp, 


where the ſoldiers ran in crowds to his tent, and 
made him a hundred tender reproaches, ſaying : 
4 That he did them an injury, to ſeek at the 
* peril of his life new troops, againſt his ene- 
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mies whom they had before their eyes, and 
that they had ſtill, old as they were, vigour 
and courage enough to cut to pieces all op- 
% ponents, while they ſaw him at their head. 


CHA P. XXXV. 


Caeſar's troops arrive happily in Greece. 
Cæœlius and Milo make a diſturbance 
in Italy, and are ſlain. 


T was not without reaſon, that Cæſar was 


ſo uneaſy for his troops in Italy. Scribonius 
Libo had ſet fail from Oricum, with fifty veſlels 
which he commanded, and had poſted himſelf 
in an iſland near Brunduſium, where immediately 
he ſeized upon ſome merchant's veſſels that were 
in the road; he even had ſome deſigns of making 
a deſcent upon the continent, which might have 
ſucceeded. Theſe ſmall advantages made him 
write to Pompey, that with his fleet alone, he 
would hinder Cæſar's troops from paſſing into 
Epire, and that they might at the ſame time refit 
their veſſels. Caſar had ſtill ſome other news 
from Rome, which gave him uneaſineſs. Cæ- 
lius, of whom mention has been made, diſla- 
tished with a party, amongſt which his hatred to 
Appius and friendſhip for Curio, had embarked 
him, ſought occaſions of acting againſt Cæſar's 
orders. Ile was prætor with I rebonius, to 
whom Cæſar had committed the eſtimation oi 
G 2 inheri- 
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inheritances. Cælius publiſhed an edit, wherein 
he declared, he would receive the complaints of 


all ſuch as had ſuffered wrong, and that he 


would do them, as he ſaid, the utmoſt juſtice. 
Few perſons complained, and all the ſenators 
oppoſed the enterpriſe of Cælius; this was what 
obliged him to leave Rome, under pretence of 
joining Cæſar. He went to meet Milo who was 
returned into Italy, and had got about him a 
number of wild peaſants, with a mob of gla- 
diators. They ſpread a report, that he actcd 
under Pompey's orders. Cæſar's felicity freed | 
him from this accidental danger. Milo and Ce- 
lius were killed at the ſame time. Milo was 
Kain while he was beſieging a little town in 
Calabria, called Thurium; and Czlius, by cer- 
tain Gauliſh and Spaniſh gentlemen, whom he 
endeavoured to perſuade to a revolt. Antony 
and Calenus drove Libo from before Brundu- 
fium, after having taken a galley, with the at- 
tendant leſſer veſſels fortified with clay, in man- 
ner of a parapet, and filled with good ſoldiers. 
After this they embarked their troops, and ſet 
fail from Brunduſium, with a favourable wind. 
Cæſar had written to them in preſſing terms to 
this purpoſe, and ordered them to land at Apol- 
lonia. The paſſage was but of a day. When 
they were in fight of Apollonia and Durazzo, 
Coponius came out with a ſquadron from Rhodes, 
which he commanded, to intercept their voyage ; 
but the wind, which was always favorable to 
Cæſar's men, grew ſtronger when the enemy 
appeared in fight. Coponius was obſtinate in 
purſuing them, and Cæſar's generals, who would 
| not. 
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not fight without him, flung themſelves into the 
port of Nimphea, three miles above Liſſo. This 
port was under cover of the ſouth-eaſt wind; 
but it was cut acroſs by the ſouth. In a ſur- 
prizing manner that wind, which had continued 
at ſouth for two days, changed to ſouth-eaſt the 
very moment they caſt anchor. Thus Cæſar's 


party ſaw themſelves in ſecurity in a good haven, 
and the ſquadron of Coponius was driven upon 


the coaſt with ſuch violence, that every veſſel 
periſhed. The ſoldiers and failors were partly 
drowned ; and the reſt fell into the hands of 
Cæſar, who honorably diſmiſſed them after- 
wards. Two ſhips of Antony's ſquadron, who 

could not follow the reft, caſt anchor near 
Liſſo, where Otacilius Craſſus, who command- 
ed for Pompey, made them be attacked by floops 
and little veſſels. One of theſe veſſels bore two 
hundred and twenty ſoldiers of new raiſed 
troops ; and the other two hundred old ſoldiers. 
The new raiſed troops, amazed at the number 


of their enemies, ſurrendered to the promiſe of 


Otacilius, who for all that, ordered them to be 
butchered by a horrible perfidy. The veterans, 
after having amuſed their enemy with a feigned 
capitulation, obliged their ſailors to fink their 
veſſel upon the coaſt, where they ſaved them- 
ſelves by ſwimming ; and after having driven 
back, and fairly beat ſix hundred horſe, which 
Otacilius ſent againſt them, they joined the 
other troops of Antony. The city of Liſſo it- 


ſelf revolted againſt Otacilius, who retired to 


Pompey, and abandoned the place to Antony. 
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e HAP. XXXVL 


Marc Antony joins Cæſar in ſpite f 
Pompey, who retires towards Du- 
rat. 


A NTONY had with bim three legions 


of veteran ſoldiers, with one of new le- 


vies, and eight hundred horſe. He ſent back 


his veliels to Italy, to 2 the reſt of the 


troops, and only kept at Liſſo certain Gauliſh 


veſſels, to the end that if Pompey ſhould have 


the deſign of paſüng over into Italy, Cæſar 
might have veſiels ready to follow him. An- 
tony immediately informed Cæſar of his arrival, 
and the place where he was. Pompey received 
tic news at the ſame time, by thoſe who had 
{cen the ſhips paſs before Durazzo. As theſe 
two generals were encamped upon the river 
Apſes, which ſeparated the two camps, the 
ſoldiers ſpoke to one another pretty often, and 
this gave room for the laſt propoſitions that were 
made about an accommodation. Vibullius Rufus 
made the firſt overture, when Cæſar ſent him 


back; but Pompey by the advice of Libo, 


Lucceius, and a Greek called Theophanes, who 
was one of his intimate friends, ſtopt him ſhort 
upon a point of honor, very much out of ſca- 
ſon, if we may believe Cæſar in his commen- 
taries, giving for his anſwer: that he could 


not ſuffer, that his life and return to Rome 
ſhould appear a favour granted him by Cæſar. 


Vatinius, 


g 
85 
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Vatinius, Cæſar's heutenant, did not fail endea- 
vouring a renewal of this conference, upon the 

liver Apſes, and Varro of Pompey's party had 
promiſed an aſſembly for this effect. All the 
lieutenant generals of both parties, agreed upon 
a day for the conference. As they were all met 

together. Labienus came to them, and after 

having ſpoken ſomething on the topick, the con- 
verſation was interrupted, by a ſhower of darts 
and arrows, that were launched againſt Cæſar's 
deputies. Vatinius was covered by his ſoldiers 
bucklers, but Cornelius Balbus, Plotius, and 
Tiburtius were wounded, and Labienus cried 

out with inſolence: that it was uſeleſs to ſpeak 
any more of peace, unleſs they brought them 

the head of Cæſar. This is what is related by 
Cæſar, and from that moment, he was reſolved 

on a vigorous war. After this the two generals 
decamped, in one day, Cæſar to join Antony, 

and Pompey to hinder their junction. He had 

no river to paſs as Cæſar had; and therefore 
poſted himſelf in a place, which appeared to him 
proper for an ambuſcade, which he prepared 

for Antony. But Antony having notice from 

1 certain Grecians, entrenched himſelf in a con- 
| venient poſt, where he waited for Cæſar, who 
| arrived ſoon after, and Pompey fearing to be 
, | encloſed betwixt two armies, retired towards 
C Durazzo, leaving Antony the liberty of joining 
. | Cxfar; which he did the ſame day. Thus Cæ- 
far and Pompey at the head of all their troops, 
3 law themſelves in condition of diſputing the 
empire of the globe, and of all that accumulated 

2 glory which they had obtained in ſo many wars. 
* | „„ And 
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And becauſe they had effaced in ſome manner, 
the luſtre and reputation of all thoſe who had 
preceded them, and as their very names at this 
day ſtrike us with the idea of two great gene- 
rals, ſtruggling for the higheſt point of glory, 
the detail of their motions cannot but be very 
agrecable, and of great inftrucizon, which [I 
| have drawn from the commentaries of Cæſar, 
who, as far as we can judge from this diſtant 
period of time, has related them with a candour 
and e which are only natural to a great 
mind. 


CHAP. XXXVIIL 
Ceſar preſents battle to Pompey, which 
be refuſes. They both poſt tbemſelves 


near Durazzo. Ceſar encloſes Pom 
pey's camp with [7HCs, 


FTER Cæſar had aſſembled all his army, 

and was informed of Pompey's ſituation, 

he marched directly to him, and entered by 
force of arms into a town where Pompey had 
left a garriſon. After three days he came in 
ſight of the enemies camp, and fortified his own, 
out of which he drew the following diy all his 
troops, to offer Pompey battle, who retuſcd it, 
and durſt not come out of his camp. Cæſar 
knew from that moment, that he was to follow 
another method he left his camp the following 
day, 
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day, to march towards Durazzo: tho' this march 
obliged him to paſs through difficult defiles, he 
had two deſigns in it, the one of forcing Pompey 
to ſnut himſelf up in Durazzo, and the other, 
of intercepting his way, becauſe all Pompey's 
proviſions and equipage of war were there ; this 
laſt deſign ſucceeded in part. Pompey thought 
at firſt, by the motions of Czſar's army, that 

the want of proviſions forced him to retire ; but 

as he had learnt his intention by his ſpies, or his 
fſorragers, he began his march on the following 
day ; hoping he ſhould prevent the enemy, by a 


ſhorter way than that they were obliged to take. 
But Cæſar having foreſeen what might happen, 


encouraged his ſoldiers by his words and examplc, 
and ſuffering them only to take a fhort repoſs 
at night, arrived early in the morning under 
the walls of Durazzo, when they began to diſ- 


cover the van-guard of Pompey's army. T his 


general took his refolution upon the ſpot, and 
poſſeſſed himſelſ of an eminence called Petra, 
which commands the fea, and where there is a 
tolerable haven for veſſels, which covers them 
from ſome winds. They both entrenched them- 
ſelves in thoſe parts they occupied. Pompey 
immediately ſent for a part of his veſſels; and 
_ diſpatched couriers to Aſia, and other countries 
that were of his party, to bring him proviſions 
and warlike ſtores. Cæſar, who then foreſaw 
the war might continue a long time, that he had 
but a little corn, and that his ſupplies were very 


uncertain from Italy and Spain, ſent Canulcius, 


one of his heutenants, into Epire. He eſtabliſhed 
likewiſe magazines at regular diſtances, becauſe 
2 this 
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this province was very remote, and gave his 
orders for the importation of corn into all the 
neighbouring towns: he likewiſe got together 
all the corn he could in the neighbouring caſtles 
and fortifications, But as this country furniſhed 
very little and Pompey had deſolated all places, 
or carried oft the produce, this ſupply was very 
ſmall. This obliged Cæſar to form a deſign, 
grounded on the nature and diſpoſition of the 
ground. T here were certain high and difficult 
hills about Pompey's camp; which Cæſar ap- 
proached to by towers he cauſed to be built in 
form of redoubts. and afterwards drawing lincs 
of communication from hill to hill, or othcr 
works according to the ſituation of the places, 
he undertook to blockade Pompey by this cir- 
cumvallation. Pompey on his lide extended his 
army, and took all the ſpace that was poſſible 
by his works, which he puſhed very far, by 
fortifying himſelf from hill to hill. So that by 
four and twenty redoubts, he took up the ſpace 
of fifteen miles, where his horſe found forage, 
beſides ſeveral ſowed lands. We ought not to 
judge raſhly of the conduct of theſe great men, 
as ſome authors do, who advance, that theſe 
works were of very little ſervice: they had both 
their reaſons, and Cæſar relates: his deſign was, 
to cut off a free ſecure paſſage from Pompey's 
horſe ; ** who ſurpaſſed his own by far, and 
might incommode his carriages ; to deprive 
them of forage, and by that means render 
them uſeleſs; and in fine, to abate the high 
eſteem which Pompey had gained among 
ei 


cc 
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& foreign nations; when the whole world was 
« once informed, that he was beſieged by Cæſar, 
« and durſt not hazard a battle.” In effect, 
Pompey did not deſign it, nor to retire from the 
ſea-ſhore, whence he expected his proviſions, or 
from Durazzo, where he had repoſited his ma- 
chines, his darts, and other preparations of war. 
In fine, there is a probability that theſe two great 
_ captains, who were conſummated in the art of 
war, and inſtructed by many experiences, that 
ſudden opportunities, and well managed advan- 
tages offered daily, betwixt two great neighbour- 
ing armies, ſought both of them to ſurpaſs the 
other. Thus while Cæſar's men puſhed on their 
works, that they might not bc attacked in the 
rear; Pompey's men advanced theirs, to gain 
ground, and hinder the encmy from flanking 
them. They had the ſuperiority of number; 
and beſides, the circumvallation being interior, 
it was leſs extended than Cæſars. And tho” 
Pompey avoided a general battle, he ſent daily 
againſt the enemy, his archers and lingers, who 
obliged Cæſar's ſoldiers to cover themſelves with 
| pitched cloths or ſkins, to defend themſelves 
againſt their arrows, 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Battle betwixt the forces of Pompey 
and theſe of Ceſar. 

* SAR applied himſelf chiefly to ſtreighten 


the enemy by his lines, and Pompey on 
the contrary, endeavoured to keep the country 


open, and this gave occaſion daily to ſkirmiſhes. 


Cæſar's ninth legion had ſeized an eminence, 
where they began to fortify themſelves, when 
from a neighbouring height, Pompey ſent his 
archers againſt this legion, and afterwards fer: 
his light armed ſoldiers to ſupport them with 
machines, with which they moleſted the work- 
men. As it was very difficult for Cæſar's troops 
to fight and labour at the ſame time, attacked 
on all ſides as they now were, he had a mind to 
make a retreat ; but this motion was of a delicate 
and dangerous nature, becauſe they would be 
obliged to retire along the declivity of a moun- 
tain. The enemy ſuppoſed it was fear that 
made them do this, and therefore became more 
bold, and warm in purſuit; even Pompey ſaid 
upon this occaſion, that he would ſuffer any 
one to judge him ignorant of war, if Czfar's 
legion could retire without damage, from that 
place where his raſhneſs had poſted it. Vet this 
was the deſign of Cæſar, for he ordered a great 
quantity of turf and poles to be placed againſt 
the enemy, upon the ſlope of the hill. After 
this he drew a moderate ditch, and perplexcd 


3 1 
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2s much as poſſible all avenues. Then he Wt 

placed his lingers to facilitate their retreat, and bl: . ; 

withdtew his legion by intervals. This motion | & 5 WY 

increaſed the courage of Pompey's ſoldiers. 11 

| They already had thrown down Cæſar's fortifi- $5 

caution to paſs the ditch, when Cæſar bid his men 155 ö 

| turn about, and after having encouraged them, 1% 

3 by means of Antony, who commanded that e 

| legion, he ſounded a charge, and attacked thoſe „ 
who had already paſſed. The ſoldiers who were 15 

in cloſe ranks, diſcharged their javelins *, and 

mounting the aſcent ſword in hand, they puſhed 

back Pompey's men, and forced them to 2 

ſhameful flight. The ditch, rampart, and other 

works perplexed them very much, and many 

periſhed before they could diſentangle themſelves ; i 

but Cæſar's men were contented with their | 

quiet retreat, and returned after having ſlain a 

great number of the enemy, without the loſs of 

five of their own. This manner of fighting 

from mountain to -:ountain, was without doubt | 

very extraordinary: and the deſign of this kind | 

of ſiege was no leſs ſo. Cæſar beſieged an 

enemy much more powerful than himſelf, who 

had proviſions and aramunition in abundance ; 

whereas his men were in extreme want, more 

particularly of corn ; for Epire furniſhed them 

ſufficiently with fleſh. They ſuffered this with 

admirable conſtancy, being content with barley 

and greens. They found {til another means of 

making bread of a certain rout called chora, 

which they mixed with milk, and they ſome- 


* Vila, this was an offenſive weapon, five foot and a half 
long, with a triangular piece of ſtecl at the end. 


tunes 
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times flung of this bread to the ſoldiers of 
Pompey, crying out at the ſame time, that they 


would ſooner eat the bark of trees, than let 
Pompey eſcape, whom they had in their power. 


He was much ſurpriſed, and ſaid, that he had 
never imagined, that he had to fight with wild 
beaſts. He was not without his inconveniences, 
for his horſe began to ſuffer for want of forage. 
Theſe beaſts and men, which had died in hi; 
camp, had corrupted the air, and produced 
diſtempers ; beſides this they wanted water, 
Cæſar had ſtopt up, or turned aſide the rivulets 
which might furniſh them ; and his own men 
had plenty, and enjoyed a very pure air. Thus 
advantages, and diſadvantages, were divided be- 
twixt the armies, who made every day ſome 
enterprize. Pompey had obſerved, by thoſe 
res which were nightly kindled in Cæſar's forts, 
that place where the ſoldiers kept their guard. 
He advanced his archers, under cover of the 
night, who ſent a prodigioc; quantity of arrows, 
wounded a great number of men; but the 
ſoon found a remedy for this. They made their 
fres in a place, at a diſtance from the body of 
their guards, which remedied the former incon- 
veniency. But as theſe ſkirmiſhes ſerved nothing 
towards the concluſion of the affair, Pompey 
reſolving not to ſtay to the laſt extremity, and 
knowing Cæſar had left his camp one night, to 
get ſome intelligence from Durazzo, attacked 
the ſame night with the beſt of his troops, 2 

caſtle near Cæſar's camp, guarded by a cohort, 


and at the ſame time made fix other attacks 
in different places, 


CHAP, 


| 
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CHAP. -XXXIX. 


. 'y attacks Ceſar 5 forts. Valour 
Sceva. Pompry quits his camp. 


T BED o Roſcillus, and guts. 


＋ SAR s men notwithſtanding their ſur- 
prize defended themſelves, with a vigour 
that is almoſt incredible: tho' they were covered 


with arrows and darts, and four of the centu- 


rions had each of them loſt an eye, and all the 
ſoldiers that were engaged, were wounded, they 
maintained for more than fifteen hours, a very 
unequal battle. Sceva, one of theſe centurions, 
who defended the gate of the caſtle, being 
wounded in the eye, beſides his thigh and 
ſhoulder, held out his hand to the enemy, as if 
he had a mind to ſurrender; two of their officers 


advanced to receive him, but he ſlew them both, 
one after another, with two blows of his ſword. 


All the other ſoldiers acted with the ſame intre- 
pidity ; fo that their conſtancy gave opportunity 
to Silla &, who commanded the camp in Cæſar's 
abſence, to come up to their ſuccour with two 
legions. The troops of Pompey could not bear 
their firſt onſet; and it is believed that Silla 
might have given them a total defeat, if he had 
puſhed his advantage. But as the duties of a 
lieutenant are different from thoſe of a general, 


and ſuch a one acts by limited orders, whilſt 


the other follows his judgment in full erty 


* Cornelius, 


Caſar 
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Cæſar himſelf excuſes him, for having been con- 
tent with driving back the enemy, and diſen- 
gaging the fort. They found in the circuit of 


the fortification, thirty thouſand arrows, which 


were preſented to Cæſar at his return, with 
Sceva's ſhield pierced with two hundred and 
thirty blows. Cæſar, according to cuſtom, ca- 
reſſed with great diſtinction all the ſoldiers of 
this band. He doubled their pay, their quantity 
of corn, and made them preſents of ornaments, 
pikes, and other marks of honor. As for Sceva, 
he received a very large honorary reward, and 
was raiſed from the eighth company to the firſt, 
Pompey removed not his troops froin the caſtle, 
but only encamped out of the reach of the ar- 
rows. He had loſt two thouſand men, and {ix 
enſigns in all theſe different attacks. After this, 
he made in a ſmall time, great works about his 
camp ; viz. redoubts, ditches of fifteen foot 
broad, ſtrengthened with paliſades on the ſide of 
the enemy. In fine, after having walled up the 
gates of his camp, he choſe a dark night, and 
retired with all his troops, to his former en- 
trenchments. Cæſar being animated with his 
good ſucceſs, every day offered him battle 
before his camp; and tho' Pompey drew up in 
order of battle, he always kept his troops under 
the defence of the ramparts, where Cæſar did 
not judge it proper to attack him, Pompey had 
ſent in his veſſels all his horſe to Durazzo, that 
they might find an eaſier ſubſiſtence, and endea- 
vour to incommode the enemy by their incur- 
ſions: but Cæſar poſſeſſed himſelf of the two 
avenues, which only left them the liberty of 
making 
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making their allies : thus Pompey was obliged 
to make them return into his camp the ſame 
way. They ſuffered much, the horſes being 
forced to eat the leaves of trees, twigs, and 
bruiſed reeds, which made them cxtremely lean ; 
the horſemen themſelves ſubſiſted with difficulty, 
becauſe all was conſumed, in the neighbouring 
circuit, and they were obliged to fetch their provi- 
fions at a diſtance : thus this general was reſolved 
to make the laſt effort to force the entrench- 
ments, which kept him too confined. Roſcillus 
and Ægus, ſons of Albucillus, a man of the 
firſt quality in Savoy, ſerved under Cæſar from 
the beginning of the Gauliſh war, where they 
had performed ſeveral bold actions: they had 
not been ill recompenced, for beſides the dignity 
of ſenators which he had granted them, they 
had received great riches from his gratitude, 
and ſaw themſelves very rich, tho* they had been 
| ſtraightened in their circumſtances before. Theſe 
two men, ſupported by the friendſhip of the ge- 
neral, and puffed up with a ſottiſh and brutifh 
arrogance, treated with great contempt the 
ſubalcern officers : concealed the number of their 
| horſe, and appropriated to themſelves all the 
plunder of their troops. This obliged the men 
to bring their complaints before Cefar. To 
which they added, that their companies had 
never been complete, tho” their officers had re- 
ceived their intire pay. Cæſar not judging the 
time convenient for examples, and that it was 
neceſſary to grant ſomething to the preceding 
merit of theſe two brothers, put off the exami- 
Nation of the affair; but he did not fall of 
tell. uf 
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telling them his ſentiment in private, and a. 
ſuring them, they might gain much greater ad- 
vantages by doing their duty. Theſe two men | 
provoked by this remonſtrance, and thinking 
that perhaps he would not ſtifle, but only defer 
his reſentment of their bad conduct, reſolved to | 
quit his ſervice, and go over to the enemics 
camp. Thus after a vain attempt of killing 
Voluſenus, general of the horſe, they borrowed 
large ſums of money, carried off ſeveral horſcs 
with them, and went to join Pompey. He re- 
ceived theſe men with ſo much the more plea- 
ſure, as this deſertion was extraordinary, none 
of Czfar's men having before that time deſerted 


to Pompey, tho” every day ſeveral of his came 
over to Cæſar's party. 
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CHAP. XL. 
Pompey attacks the entrenchments of 


Cajar. A great 5 50 dorder among the 
trocps of Ceſar. They are encouraged 


9 his preſence. 


HE Savoyards knowing all the weak- 

neſſes of Cæſar's entrenchments, informed 
Pompey, which confirmed him in the deſign 
which he had already taken. He made helnicts 
of oſier, for all his ſoldiers, and ordered them 
to cut up turf. When all this was ready, be 
embarked upon his ſloops and merchant veſſck 
| a greet 
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a great number of archers, and light infantry. 
At night he drew out fixty cohorts from his 
camp and forts, to that part of Cæſar's entrench- 
ments that was neareſt to the fea, at the greateſt 
diſtance from the general's quarters. Theſe 
veſſels loaded with turf and light infantry, landed 
at the ſame time in that place. The queſtor 


Lentulus Marcellinus commanded there under 


Cæſar. And as he was indiſpoſed, Poſthumus 


gave orders under him. That fide of the ram- 
part which looked towards the enemy was ten 
foot high, and as many broad, with a ditch of 
fifteen foot; and Cæſar, who had foreſeen that 
Pompey might attempt this poſt by ſea, had 
drawn another parallel to this, at a hundred 
paces diſtance. This was indeed leſs deep; be- 
cauſe his deſign was to draw a third, which 


ſhould join both of them on the ſea ſide. But 


the cruelty there was in forcing fatigued ſoldiers 
to continue on works, which already took up 
_ nineteen miles in compaſs, hindered the execu- 
tion. In the mean time his negligence in this 
point had like to have loſt him his fortune and 
reputation, Pompey was informed of this, as 
we ſaid before, by the Savoyards. Thus he 
approached at break of day, with all the forces 
I have mentioned, to attack the cohorts of the 
ninth legion, who guarded the ſea coaſt. They 


were ſurpriſed by the light infaatry, and archers, 


who attacked them with arrows from the veſſels. 
The ditches were filled up with thoſe turfs with 
which Pompey had loaded his veſſels; and the 

legionary troops, planted their ladders againſt 
the rampart, while others drove of with 80e 
| ane 
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and machines, all thoſe who defended them. 
The claſtie oſier hejmets covered them from 
ſtones, which were the only arms Cæſar's men 
could uſe on this occaſion. Thus the ſoldiers | 
being attacked on all ſides, and ſceing the cae- | 
my advancing to ſurround them, by that place 
where the entrenchment was not fortified, aban- 
doned their poſts and turned their backs. Upon 
this news, Marcellinus ordered ſome cohorts to 
march out for their ſupport : but the ſright and 
confuſion of thoſe who fled from the camp, en- 
tangled them in their route ; and all the other 
troops which were ſent, did nothing but en- 
creaſc the diſorder. All the officers of the firſt 
cohort periſhed on this occaſion, except the firſt 
centurion. He who bore the eagle of the legion, 
finding himſelf mortally wounded, called ſome 
horicmen. * I have preſerved, ſays he, this 
„ enſign ſeveral years at the hazard of my life, 
at preſent finding. myſelf in the article of 
e death, I reſtore it to Cæſar with the ſame 
« affection. * It is your duty to take care it 
% be not loft, a misfortune which never yet 
happened to our troops 3 ſave the enſign, and 

“ reſtore it to Cæſar. Thus the eagle was 
ſaved; but ſlaughter ſpread on all ſides. In the 
mean time Pompey approached the camp of 
Marcellinus, where fear already began to inſi- 
nuate itſelf, when Antony appeared with twelve 
.cohorts upon a neighbouring eminence. Pompey 
upon this made his ſoldiers halt, and Cxfar's 
troops recovered courage. Cæſar arrived a 
moment after, with other cohorts, and ordered 
the ſignal of ſuccours to be given, by thick 


ſmokcs 
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ſmokes from all fides. And as he ſaw that 


Pompey, who was retired, had forced thoſe 


lines which were to encloſe him, he found it 
proper to change his deſign, and fortified im- 
mediately a poſt near the ſea, upon which he 
encamped, that he might have the liberty of 
forage, and correſpondence with his veſſels. 


CHAP. XLI. 


Caſar is beaten in a great battle. Pom- 


pey liſes the occaſion of intirely de- 
feating bim. Sentiments of Ceſar 
upon this occaſion. 


Vs his entrenchments were almoſt finiſhed, 


: his ſpies brought him word, that a legion 


was behind a wood, and was marching to ſeize 


upon Pompey's old camp. We muſt know, to 


have a juſt idea of this, that when the ninth 
legion had made head, as we have before men- 


tioned, againſt Pompey's troops, and had puſhed 


them back with advantage, Cæſar had poſted 
himſelf in the very place where the Action had 
happened. This camp extended itſelf to a wood, 
and was not above four hundred paces from the 
ſea. Some days after, Cæſar quitted this poſt, 
which Pompey ſeized on; and becauſe he had a 


greater number of legions, he only ordered ano- 


ther cover to be made, of the firſt camp, with- 
out ruining its fortifications. He had likewiſe 


drawn 
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drawn from the left angle of his camp a line 
of about four hundred paces, to the river, to 
water his army with ſecurity: but a little time 


afterwards he changed this deſign, and abandoncd 


the poſt where che ramparts were ſtill ſtanding: 
this was the place whither the legion was march- 
ing; Cæſar's centinels gave him notice, and 
thoſe who had ſeen this motion from the emi— 
nences confirmed the news. He thought that 
fortune now preſented him an occaſion of re— 
pairing the loſs he had ſuffered, and leaving only 
two cohorts to make ſome figure upon his ran 
parts, he warched the moſt privately he could 
with thirty-three. The ninth legion was in this 


body, tho' it had loſt a great number of ſoldiers: 


and ſeveral officers. His army was in two lines, 
and he at the left wing. Every thing ſucceeded 
at firſt; he arrived in this camp before Pompey 
could law notice of it, and that wing he con- 
ducted, charging with fury the ramparts, drove 
back thoſe who defended them. The battle was 
dreadful at the gate, where the paſſage was em- 
barraſſed with a kind of chevaux de friſe. Pulcio 
who had betrayed the army of Caius Antonius, 
defended it with an extraordinary valour. But 
at laſt Cæſar's men forced their way with ſuperior 
vigour ; end having cleared the paſſage, got 
within the firſt incloſure, and attacked the ſc- 
cond fortreſs, whither the legion had retired. 


Abundance of ſoldiers were flain in this place, 


and the action had been very glorious and ad- 
vantageous to Cafar, if fortune, who takes a 
pleaſure to ſhew her power in all the circum- 
ſtances of human life, but eſpecially in war, 
Ro had 
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nad not ſhewn her uſual inconſtancy. The co- 
horts of the right wing of Cæſar's army, ſcek- 
ing for the entrance of the camp, followed on 
the outſide that trench which led to the river, 
believing it the rampart. When they perceived 


their error, they endeavoured to paſs, and as no 
one was there to make defence, they eaſily com- 
pleated their deſign : all the horſe followed theſe 


cohorts, and ſought a paſſage through ſome 


breaches. This unſeaſonable motion gave 


Pompey time to come in to the ſuccour of his 
men, with the fifth legion, drawing up before 


him all his horſe. This legion appeared juſt in 


that time, and the two contending parties in the 


camp diſcovered Pompey marching with his le- 


gion in order of battle. At this fight all things 
changed; and the beſieged legion recovercd 
courage, at the ſight of this ſuccour, ſo that 
they made a ſally to attack Cæſar's men, while 


| his horſe, who were in diforder at the paſſuge 


of the rampart, only thought of ſaving them- 
ſelves, and his right wing "ſeparated from the 
left, ſharing in this conſternation, and fearing 
to be cut to pieces in this narrow paſlage, gung 
themſelves into the breaches with ſo much fear 
that ſeveral of them falling into the trenches, 
others paſſed over their bodies to ſave themſelves. 
The ſoldiers of the left wing, ſeeinz Pompey's 
ſuccours, with the route of their own men, and 
having an enemy both before and behind them, 
endeavoured to withdraw from danger; by that 
paliage where they entered. In tine, the diſ- 
order, fear, and route, were ſo great, and fo 
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ſtanding the efforts of Cziar, to ſtop the en- 
ſigns that now began to fly, many of them aban- 


doned their colours and horſes, continuing their 
flight on foot. One amongſt others who was 


tall and ſtrong, but diſtracted with fear, pre- 
ſented to Cæſar the point of his lance, and 
would have pierced him, if his eſquire, at the 
ſame inſtant, had not cut off his arm with a 
ſtroke of his ſword. But at length, a part of 
Pompey's cavalry, preſenting themſelves at the 
gate of the camp, obliged the fugitives to make 
head in this place. Pompey purſued his victory 


to the very camp of Cæſar; but he durſt not 


attack it, in which he committed an irreparable 
fault, which coſt him very dear afterwards. 


Czfar himſelf acknowledges, that his whole army 
might have been entirely defeated on this occa- 


ſion ; and he ſaid afterwards, that he had been 
ruined without a poſſibility of retrievement, if 
Pompey had known how to have uſed this 
victory. He gives three reaſons for Pompey's 
fault; he feared falling into ſome ambuſcade 


- that his horſe amuſed themſelves too long in | 


endeavouring to force the gate of the entrench- 
ment; and that this defeat ſuddenly happening 
beyond his hope, he could not on the ſpot take 
a prudent reſolution. To this may be added, 
that Pompey's troops had too eagerly purſues, in 
ſpite of him, the fugitives ; and that he would 
not engage himſelf in the attack of Cæſar's 
camp, knowing too well, that he ſhould have 
behind him a brave and enterprizing enemy, 
with a great part of his forces, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Diſcourſe of Cefar lo ammate his troops, 
He decamps to march towards Theſſaly. 
Pompey follows him. 


ASAR loſt a great number of his men 
in theſe two engagements, which happened 
the ſame day. He acknowledges the number 
to have been nine hundred and ſixty ſoldiers, 
thirty-two enſigns, and many good officers ; 
amongſt others Tuticanus, Felginas a Gaul, 


another Felginas of Placentia, Gravius, Sacra- 


tiver, and thirty trivunes or centurions. This 
victory very much elated Pompey and his party; 
they ſpread its faine over the face of the earth; 
and a report ran that Cæſar was entirely de- 


feated, and fled bcfore Pompey, with the re- 


mains of his miſcrable troops. It was fact that: 
he paſſed a very uneaſy night; made many re- 
flections upon his conduct; but as he knew the 
valour of his ſoldiers, and that this diſorder only 
came from their imprudence, and not the real 
courage of the enemy; beſides, being perfectly 

acquainted with the inſtability of fortune, and 


the effects of panic fear, which is capable of 


ſhaking the courage of great armies, he abated 
nothing of his high ſpirit or elevated hopes : but 
however he now thought it proper to change 
entirely the face of the war, and to ſpeak to his 
foldiers in a general aflembly. He made them 


leave all the forts, and when they were come 
together, 
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together, he ſaid to them: © I ſee nothing on 
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this occaſion which ought to afflict you; for 
after ſo many battles, wherein you always 
had the glory and advantage, a little diſgrace 


of fortune ought not to alarm you, or difpirit 


ſuch brave men. We ought to return thanks 
to fortune, for letting us conquer all Italy, 
without the expence of one wound ; ſubject 
the two Spains defended by powerful armies, 


and headed by experienced generals; in fine 
reduce ſo eaſily, the rich and fertile province: 


which ſurround us on all ſides. Remcmbe: 
ſil! the felicity you had in paſſing the ſcus, 
ſo as to penetrate hither, thoroug 

fleets of the enemy, whilſt not only the port: 
but ſhores were poſſeſſed by their troops. It 
fortune ſeems to have abandoned us in this lat 
adventure, correct her caprices by your valour 


and heroic reſolution. It is evident, it was 


her fickleneſs, and not your cowardice, which 


cauſed us this diſgrace. The field of battle 
was well choſen; you forced the enemies | 


camp, in the firſt ſtruggle ; you drove them 
before you ſword in hand. And if after this 


a little inadvertency, confuſion, or fortune, 


took this advantage from us, you ought to 


recover it by diſtinguiſhed valour. Thus this 


misfortune will turn to your glory, and 
thoſe who have ſhewn ſome fear in the laſt 
battle, ſhall be the firſt to charge the enemy 
on the next occaſion.” He broke ſome en- 


ſigns after this harangue ; but needed to uſe no 


other chaſtiſements. The ſoldiers offered them- 
ſelves, and would undergo any penalty or labour 


0 


oh numerous | 
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to appeaſe him. They aſked a ſecond battle, 


that they might periſh or revenge him on the 
enemy. Some of the officers would have had 
him to indulge this ardor. Cæſar was not of 
their ſentiment. He ordercd, in the beginning 
of the night, all the baggage to advance towards 
Apollonia, with the fick and wounded. He 
gave them a legion for an eſcort, with orders 
not to ſtop a moment till they reached that place. 
This order being executed, he retained two le- 


gions in his camp; and at three a clock in the 


morning be made the other legions go out 
of the gates, and follow the baggage. Some 


time being clapſed, he ordered the uſual crics to 
be made, of obſerving always military diſcipline, 


and marched at the head of two legions, to join 
the main body of his army; which he did with 


great expedition. Pompey loſt not a moment, 


after he was certain of his enemies deſign. He 
left his camp with all his army, and ſent his 
cavalry at full ſpeed to ſtop Cæſar's troops; but 
as they were pretty far advanced, and marched 
without baggage, Pompey's horſe did not come 


up with them, till towards the cloſe of the day, 


at the paſſage of the river Genuſus. Cæſar op- 
poſcd his cavalry to Pompey” s, with four hundred 
of his braveſt ſoldiers intermixt; who cauſed a 
great confuſion amongſt Pompey's men, and 
obliged them to retire. Thus he paſſed the 


river, and returned to the camp he had occupied 
before. He kept all his infantry under arms in 


his entrenchments; and ordered his horſe to 
retire quickly, after they had cut down a little 
H 2 forage 
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forage. Pompey likewiſe returned to his former 
camp at Aſpargus; and as his ſoldiers had 
nothing to fortify, in a place that had been cn- 
trenched for a long time, ſome of them were 
ſcattered about in ſeeking wood and other ne- 
ceſſaries, whilſt others, who out of precipita- 
tion had left ſomething behind them, went back 
to fetch it, after they had left their arms in the 
camp. Cæſar, who imagined things would hap- 
pen as they did, decamped the following day, 
and haſtening on his troops, he gained cight 
miles march, before Pompey was in a condition 
to follow him, The day following, Ci: de. 
parted at break of day, making his bapy gg al- 
ways go before him, that nothing might trouble 
the order of his army, which marched as to 
battle. He uſed the ſame method the follow! 
days, and paſſed in this manner rivers and way 
that were very difficult, without the loſs of a man 

for tho Pompey purſued him with great dil:- 
gence, the advantage of time Cæſar gained 
the firſt day, and the perplexity of his nume- 
rous baggage, obliged him to quit his deſign of 
this uſeleſs purſuit on the fourth day. 
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CHAP. XLII. 


Cafar goes ro Apollonia. Denitins joins 


bim. Tating / Groinphi and Me- 
tropolts. 


As AR was obliged to go to Apollonia, 


for the reſreſhment of his ſtick, to make a 


review of his army, and leave ſome troops in 
that place, for the preſervation of his allies. 


He employed in this journey only what time 
was neceſſary, for a man who had ſo much 
upon his hands, and he returned to his troops 


with his ordinary diligence. He feared left Pom- 


pey might ſurprize Domitius Calvinus, one of 
his lieutenants, who was in Macedonia with 
three legions, and aſſiſted by Caſſius Longinus. 
They had before them Metellus Scipio, father- 
in-law of Pompey, who commanded the Syrian 
legions, with Favonius and other officers, and 
had made ſeveral motions to find an occaſion of 
engaging him with advantage. The deſign of 
Cæſar was either to draw Pompey far from the 
ſea, and oblige him to fight; or if this general 
paſſed over into Italy, to join Domitius and re- 
turn by Illirium, in purſuit of Pompey : or in 


fine, to attack Scipio, if he beſieged Oricum. . 


or Apollonia, whom he knew very well Pompey 
would never abandon. Pompey had deſigned 
to ſurprize Domitius, before Cæſar's arrival. 


Thus theſc two generals marched with extra- 
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ordinary rapidity. Pompey's march was by tie 


mountain of Candavia, and Domitius ſeemed by 
his conduct to deliver himſelf up to his enemics. 
de news of the battle at Durazzo had turned 
the minds of the people in favour of Pompey, 
They had ſtopt all Cæſar's couriers to Domitius, 
who having no news of the two armies march, 


had poſted himſelf at Heraclea. This village 


was upon the mountain of Candavia, where | 


Pompey's army was to paſs to enter into Ma- 
cedonia. Czfar's journey to Apollonia had re- 
tarded his march ; thus all things ſeemed to con- 
ſpire to the deftruQion of Domitius, which was 
inevitable, had not ſome Savoyards, belonging to 
Roſcillus and his brother, met by chance ſome 
ſpies of Domitius. As they had ſerved together in 
the wars of Gaul, they did not treat one ano- 
ther cn the footing of enemies. But out of a 
v: anity natural to ſoldiers, they ſaid Cæſar had 
been beaten, that he was retreated, and that 
Pompey approached with all his troops ; this 
notice ſaved the other party; for Domitius 
made his retreat ſo ſeaſonably, that he went off 
but four hours before the arrival of Pompey. 
He went to Zgiva, upon the frontiers of Theſ- 
ſaly, where he joined Cæſar. When this gene- 
ral ſaw all his forces joined, he marched directly 
to Gomphi, the firit place that offers itſelf to a 


traveller, who comes from Epire into Theſlaly. 


The inhabitants had at firſt aflured Cæſar of 
their obedience ; but they had changed their 
note as well as other towns, fince the noiſe of 


the defeat, and were perſuaded to it by Androſ- 


thenes, 
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| thenes, prætor of Theſſaly, He was then un 
' the city, and made the gates be ſhut again!! 
Cæſar; but he had firſt ſent to Scipio and 
Pompey to have ſuccours. Scipio was at Lariſia, 
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and Pompey was not yet in Theſſaly; this 1s 1 

| what obliged Cæſar to attack Gomphi. He (pt 

| made ladders, and all other neceſſary inſtruments 1 140 
| of war to be in readineſs. And after having re- 1 


preſented to his ſoldiers, the advantage there 
would be in taking by ſtorm a place that was | 
rich and full of all fort of proviſion; he ordered 
the aſſault to be made with ſo much vigor, that 
the city was carried by ſtorm about nine a clock 
the ſame day. He abandoned it to plunder, and 1248-1 
without ſtopping he marched his army directly A 
to Metropolis, to prevent the news of the taking 55 
of Gomphi. In effect, the inhabitants of Me- 
tropolis had a deſign of bearing a ſiege, but the 
- priſoners taken at Gomphi, which Cæſar ordered 
to be ſhewn them, rendered them wiſe by thc 
other's example; ſo that they opened their 
gates to him, and he took care of preſerving | 
them. This conduct made return to his party 
all the villages of Theſſaly, excepting Lariſſa, 
which was occupied by Scipio. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 


Sciio joins his forces woith thoſe of 
Pompey, the V encamp in the plains 5f 
Pharſjalia. Approach of the two 
armies. Diſſatisfattion of Pompey. 


OMPEY arrived in Theſſaly a few days 


after the taking of Gomphi, and advanced 
near the village or town called Pharſalia, where 
Scipio joined him with his two legions. He was 
received by his ſon-in-law with very great mag- 
nificence. Pompey would divide the command 
with him. He gave him a general's quarters 
like his own, and according to the cuſtom of 
th e Romans, a trumpet gave the ſignal, every 
from Scipio's tent, as well as from Pompey's. 
Cel was at this time giving orders for the 
ſubſiſtence of his army, and ſtudying the affec- 
tion and diſpoſition of his ſoldiers. When he 
perceived there was no bad impreſſion left in 
them of the battle of Durazzo, he drew them 
out into the plain of Pharſalia, where Pompey 
was encamped. The approach of theſe two 
armies, in which was the flower and choice of 
all the Roman legions, whoſe valour was to de- 
cide the deſtiny of this great empire; the mu- 
tual hatred and ambition of the generals, ani 
mated by ſo great a prize as well as glory, bot: 
which were to be in poſſeſſion of the conquero? . 
and the little appearance there was of any 4 
_ commod:tiv!y, 
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commodation, made the whole world be aſto- by 1 

niſhed, and judge, that a deciſive battle only | 4 e 
þ could terminate ſo famous a quarrel, Pompey's A+. M8 

party, elevated by the advantages gained at Du- 1 


razzo, made no doubt of victory. Every mo- I 
tion which had not a tendency to battle, ap- B 
| peared to them an uneaſy obſtacle of their re- n 

turn to Italy. They ſaid that Pompey was flat- 8-1 
tered with the pleaſure of command. Domitius 
called him Agamemnon, intimating he com- 
manded kings : and Favonius, after his light 
| manner, ſaid to the ſenators, that they were not 
| to eat that year Tuſculan figs. Beſides, Do- 
| mitius, Scipio, and Lentulus, already began 
| their intrigues, to a degree of quarrelling for the 
charge of ſovereign pontift, which Cæſar poſ- 
ſeſſed. They in fancy divided amongſt them- 
ſelves other dignities. Several had already ſent 
to Rome to hire houſes, neivhbouring to the 
place, ſet apart for the election of magiſtrates, 
that they might be lodged more conveniently, 
for the diſcharge of thoſe offices they pretended 
to; and Arius Rufus would accuſe Afranius, 

as he ſaid, for having fold Spain to Czfar. 
This obliged Afranius to retort, by aſking every 
where, why they did not ſeek out this merchant 
of provinces? in fine, every one thought of ap- ON 
plying to himſelf the fruits of vi. ory, Without | 
thinking of the means of obtaining it. Cæſar | 
had a quite different conduct. He encouraged 
his ſoldiers by ſkirmiſhes, He ſent out daily 
parties to try them, and exerciſed the youngeſt 
men of his legions, to mix therſeives amongſt 
the horſe, and diſpute the prife of ſwiſtneſs 
IR agalnk 
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_ againſt the horſe themſelves. Thus althous}; 
_ Pompey ſurpaſſed him in number of cavalry, 
his horſe aſſiſted with this light infantry, no 
longer feared them, but in a rencounter defeated 
a conſiderable number, and killed one of the 
Savoyard deſerterss When Cæſar knew that 
his troops were full of their former ardor, and 
that they wiſhed for nothing but to attack the 
enemy, he drew them out of his camp, and 
_ preſented Pompey battle. This general had no 
deſign of a ſecond engagement, but of haraſſing 
and conſuming Cæſar's troops, by fatigue and 
famine. He came out of his camp indeed; bu: 
he kept always under his entrenchments, at the 
foot of the eminence where he was poſtcd. 
Cæſar could not attack him in this poſture with- 
out great diſadvantage ; which made him reſolve | 
on decamping the next day; that he might 
fatigue by frequent motions Pompey's troops, 
that were not hardened to labour as his were. 
He made the carriages be loaded in the night, 
the tents were already folded up, and they 
ſounded a march in his camp, at the break ot 
day ; when they came to acquaint him that 
Pompey's army was in order of battle at ſome 
diſtance from his entrenchments. Cæſar made 
all his troops halt. My companions and fel- 
*© low ſoldiers, (ſaid he, with an extreme joy, 
„which ſhewed itſelf in his countenance, ) let 
us defer our march and think of battle. It 
„is what we have wiſhed for a long time. 
Let us not flip the favourable opportunity 
which preſents itſelf. Perhaps our enemy 
will not be always in this ſentiment, and we 
N may 
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« may have a difficulty to find again, ſo con- 
e yenient a ſeaſon.” After this ſhort ſpeech, 


he diſpoſed his army, and led his troops to the 


field of battle, 


Cc HA F. XLV. 


Pompey 1s forced to give battle againſt 
his judgment. His diſcourſe with 
| Labienus. Preſoges. 


Do MPE M could hold out no longer againſt 
P the inſtances and murmurs of his officers. 
_ They had at laſt ſo determined his reſolution of 
giving battle, that he promiſed them the entire 
defeat of Cæſar's troops. It was in a council 
of war, where all the ſenators aſſiſted, that he 
ſpoke to this purpoſe. ** I know well that the 

execution of my promiſe appears difficult to 
% you, but you will not doubt of it, when I 
“have explained to you the means. I am pro- 
% miſed by my cavalry, that they will attack 


in flank the enemy, before they can diſcharge 


cc 


without hazarding our legions, or its coſtin 


advantage which the number and valour of 
our cavalry have, above that of the enemy, 
I do not doubt but every one will make him- 
ſelf ſure of ſucceſs, and prepare himſelf 


= boldly for the battle, which has been the 
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their ſpears. Thus we ſhall gain the victory 


us one drop of blood. As you know the 
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** deſire of all for ſo long a time. And I hope 
% you will maintain the eſteem which the whole 
© world has conceived of your valour.” La. 
bienus ſpoke after this many things in contempt 
of Cæſar's troops, and with high adulation of 
Pompey. Do not think, ſaid he, that theſe 
are the ſame ſoldiers that conquered Gaul, 
and overcame the Germans. I aſſiſted on 
all thoſe occaſions; and advance nothing 
which I am not well informed of. Scarce 
any of thoſe veteran troops now remain. 
Many are fallen in battle; the autumnal 
„ ſickneſſes carried off others, and the ref 
have retired to their own homes, The': 
troops that you ſee before you, are new le- 
„ vics, which he has made in Ciſalpine Gaul, 
© of the pooreft ſort of peaſants, the braveſt ot 
* which fell in the laſt battle at Durazzo.” 
Afterwards Labienus took an oath, that he 
would never return to the camp, without being 
conqueror; and exhorted all others to do the 
ſame thing. Every one ſwore in turn, and thi: 
new kind of oath redoubled their hope and joy 
Becauſe, as Cæſar ſays, A general ſo expc- 
& rienced as Labienus, could not be ſuppoſed 
& by them to ſwear a thing, unleſs he thought 
« himſelf ſure of the event.” In the mean 
time, preſages were not favorable to Pompey. 
That night which preceded the battle, he 
dreamed he was in His own theatre at Rome, 


Cc 
CC 


ce 


where the people received him with great accla- 


mations, and that he went afterwards to adorn 
with martial trophies the temple of Venus the 
victorious. This dream ſignified the glory of 


#ſar; 
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Cæſar, who derived from Venus the original of 
his family. Plutarch and ſome other authors 
explain it thus. There was ſeen likewiſe a 
fire, or ſhining meteor, which kindling over 
Cæſar's camp, ſeemed to riſe in the air and 
dart upon Pompey's; there was likewiſe at the 
break of day, one of thoſe falſe alarms in Pom- 
pey's camp, which are called panic fears. On 
b the contrary, Cæſar had happy preſages; for he 
N whom they called Haruſpex or Southſayer, who 
| had the care of enquiring into futurity, by the 
| inſpection of entrails, told him two days beforc 
the battle, that he forcſaw a change in his fortune, 
and that proſperity depended on his valour and 
that of his troops. | . 
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CHAP. XLVI. 


Order of the two armies. The taub 
generals ſpeak to their folders to en- 
courage them. 


OMPEY's army conſiſted of forty-five 
P thouſand foot and ſeven thouſand horſe, 
which made five legions with thoſe cohorts, 
which Afranius had gotten together after his de- 
feat in Spain. Theſe and the legionary cohorts 
were to the number of one hundred and twelve, 
ſeven of which he had left to guard his camp. 
All theſe troops were in three lines, each legion 
compoſing three battalions, the firſt ſuſtained by 

| S 
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the ſecond, and the ſecond by the third, The 
battalions were of ſixteen hundred men, that 
were ranged by half cohorts : that is to ſay, two 
hundred men in front, and eight deep. The 
Syrian legions had the centre, and Scipio was 
their commander. The Spaniſh cohorts, and 
the legion from Cilicia, which were the prin- 
cipal hope of Pompey, were drawn up on the 
right, under the command of Domitius Enobar- 
bus. Pompey placed himſelf on the left, where 
Lentulus commanded thoſe two legions which 
Cæſar had returned at the beginning of the war. 
The other cohorts were drawn up in the ſame 
order, betwixt Scipio's legions and the two 
wings. Ihe auxiliary troops, at leaſt thoſe who 
fought in order, ſuch as the Grecians, formed 
the body of reſerve. In regard of others, Pom- 
pey placed them out of the ranks upon the left, 
with his archers, ſlingers, and all his cavalry, 
for his right was fortified with a rivulet very 
difficult to paſs, Cæſar had eighty cohorts, 
who, notwithſtanding, did not compoſe more 
tian twenty-two thouſand men, reckoning the 
two cohorts which he had left to guard his camp. 
His army was likewiſe in three lines, and the 
ſame order as that of Pompey. The tenth le- 
gion had the right hand of all. The ninth was 
on the left; but becaufe this legion was weak, 
the eighth was ſo near, that theſe two legions 
almoſt made but one body, with orders to give 
one another mutual aſſiſtance. The other co- 
horts were drawn up betwixt theſe legions in 
the centre, where Domitius Calvinus command- 
cd. Sylla commanded the right, and Antony 
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the left. Cæſar put himſelf at the head of the 
tenth legion, whoſe valour he had proof of b 
many experiments, which he did likewiſe to op- 


poſe himſelf to Pompey, whoſe deſign was to 


flank Cæſar's troops; but he perceived it by the 
order of his battle, and drew ſix cohorts out of 
all his troops, to compoſe of them a corps de 
reſerve. He inſtructed them very exactly what 
they were to do. Eſpecially he made them 
underſtand, that the hope of victory was ground- 
ed in their valour. He ordered beſides this, the 
third line not to march till he had given them 
a ſignal for fo doing. In fine his cavalry, to the 
number of a thouſand, covered the right fide of 
the tenth legion. Both the armies being in 
ſight ; the two generals rode from rank to rank, 

to animate their 6 „ Pompey repre- 
« ſented to his men the juſtice and merit of 
« their cauſe, the advantage of their number, 
« ſtrengthened by the afliſtance of ſo many il- 
luſtrious ſenators, and the victory they had 
« already gained at Durazzo. Cæſar was con- 
tented with remonſtrating, that he had ſought 
all ways of coming to a good accommoda- 
tion, and that he ſeveral times put it in the 
power of his enemy to have ſpared the lives 
of ſo many brave men, and ſuch an effuſion 


of blood. And as he ſaw his ſoldiers begin 
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CHAP. XLVII. 
Battle of Pharſalia. Boldneſs of Crafti- 


nus. Great battle. Flight of Pom- 


fey, and defeat of ail his troops. 


HERE was in Czfar's army a volunteer, 


called Craſtinus, who had been the pre- 
ceding year primipilus, or firſt brigadier of the 


tenth legion, This man approached Cæſar and 


ſaid: My general, I deſign this day to give 
you reaſon to praiſe me, whether I ſurvive 
the occaſion or not; and then calling to his 
s ſoldiers whom he had commanded, follow me, 
© ſaid he, this is the laſt opportunity you will 
* have of acquitting yourſelves of your duty, 
„ and gaining your liberty.” He advanced at 
theſe words, followed by about one hundred and 
twenty volunteers. There was no more ſpace 
betwixt the two armies, but what was juſt 
neceſſary for the field of battle. But Pompey 
had ordered his men to be ſtill in their poſts ; 
this order has been blamed by Cæſar. We 
may be ſatisfied with his judgment, and the 
_ reaſons which he gives for it in his commentaries, 
His ſoldiers ſeeing that the enemy would not 
fave them the half of the way, acted like men 
who perfectly underſtood their buſineſs. They 
made an halt by their own direction in the midſt 
of their career; and after having taken breath a 
moment, they ran up to the enemy, launced 
their javelins, and drew their ſwords as Czſar 

EE | had 
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had ordered. Pompey's men received the dif- 
charge without diſorder. They then made theirs, 
and drew their ſwords. Their ſhout of battle 


was, Hercules the invincible, and the ſhout of. 


Cæſar's, Venus the victorious. . The battle be- 
came cruel and bloody, betwixt ſo many bra, 

men, animated by glory, as well as oppoſite 
intereſts. All their ambition was to drive back 
their enemy, or die in the place where they 
ſtood, without being aſtoniſhed at the horrible 
noiſe of arms, or the lamentable cries of the 
wounded and dying, which fell on all ſides. 
Craſtinus with his little company forced the 
rank which oppoſed him, pierced even to the 
third line, where he was ſtopt, and {truck dead 
with a ſword, which ſeparated his head to the 
nape of his neck. Thus victory was balanced 
in this place, when Pompey ordered the charge 
of his cavalry, It was compoſed of the moſt 
illuſtrious amongſt the Roman nobility, as well 


as allies, all young men well made, and who 


had a particular care of their perſons. They 


drove back at firſt Cæſar's cavalry, and had 
gained the flank of his army, when this general 


made advance thoſe ſix cohorts which he kept 
as a Corps de reſerve, Their orders were to 
march with raiſed ſpears, and aim directly at the 
faces of the enemy. This unexpected kind of 
aghting diſconcerted theſe young men; for the 
fear of having their faces disfigured with wounds, 
put them in diforder ; and Cæſar's horſe rallying 
the ſame inſtant broke them, and obliged them 
to betake themſelves to flight, They rallied no 
more, but gained by ralloping the neighbouring 
mountain; 
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mountains. All the ſlingers and archers being 


pey's troops. They had a long time maintained 
their ground with great firmneſs, oppoſing 
themſelves every where, tho' they ſaw them- 


made his ſignal for the advance of his third line. 
Thus theſe freſh troops, pouring in upon Pom- 
pey's wearied men, that were now attacked on 


all ſides, eaſily broke them. "The flight began 


camp, pillaged what they could, and then made 
off. Pompey's right wing ſtill made reſiſtance. 
In this moment, Cæſar made it be proclaimed, 
mercy to every Roman, but ſpare no foreigner. 
This was the reaſon that the Romans imme- 
diately lung down their arms to have quarter, 


felf, (as he ſaid afterwards,) betrayed by the 
cowardice of thoſe troops in which he had put 
his greateſt conhdence, retired from battle, as 
ſoon as he ſaw the defeat of his horſe, and cn- 
tered his camp. Upon his entrance, he ſaid to 
the officers on guard; Gentlemen, defend 
e bravely the lines, if there ſhould happen any 
«© diſgrace of fortune; and I ſhall give the like 
orders every where.“ After which he retircd 
into his tent, oppreſſed with anxiety, to wait 
the event of all; in the mean time Cæſar, who 
ſaw the certainty of victory, cried out to his 
ſoldiers, that they muſt. puth their advantages 
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thus abandoned by the horſe, were cut to pieces, 
after which the Cæſarians purſuing their advan- 
tage, came to charge the naked flank of Pom 


ſclves abandoned by their allies: and now Cſar 


by foreigners, who threw themſelves into the 


which was not refuſed them. But they made a | 
terrible ſlaughter of others. Pompey ſeeing him- 


and take the enemies camp. Tho' they were 
wearicd with heat and fatigue, for it was now 
noon, yet ſeeing their general march on foot at 
their head, ſtraight to 3 entrenchments, 


they durſt not refuſe to follow him. The co- _ 


horts of the guard, and the auxiliaries of Thrace, 


made a vigorous reſiſtance. But in fine, being 


preſſed on all ſides they gave way, and fled to 


the mountains, which were very near. Pompey. 


took no reſolution, worthy of his courage and 
high reputation, he cven gave no orders for his 


defence, and when Cæſar's men had already 
paſſed his lines, he cried out, what ! are they 


«*« even in my camp?” And getting on horſe- 
back, he ſaved himſelf by the poſtern gate, 
flying towards Lariſſa, where he durit not ſtay. 
But with the ſame ſpeed gained the ſea, where 


he embarked on a trading veſlel, with thirty 
_ gentlemen who had followed him. Czſar found 
every where, almoſt throughout the camp, the 


cloth laid, with magnificent buffets of plate. 
Lentulus's tent was covered with ivy and other 
foliage, to keep it cool, this ſhewed the confi- 
dence they had by preparing for themſelves plea- 
ſures, after a victory, which they believed cer- 
tain. He begged of his ſoldiers not to amuſe 
themſelves in pillage, before they had completed 


the victory, which he obtained by his authority, 


and the great reſpect they had for him. He 


made trenches immediately be opened, round 
that mountain whither the enemy was retired. 


And as it wanted water, he obliged them to 
abandon it, and march towards Lariſſa, Then 
he ſeparated his troops; he left a part of them 
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as a garriſon of Pompey's camp; ſent anothe: 
part as a guard for his own; and marched in 
_ perſon, with the fourth legion to intercept his 
enemies. He drew it up in order of battle, 
about ſix miles from that place: this is what 
put a ſtop to Pompey's men. They were upon 
an eminence, which had a river at its foot. 
Cæſar notwithſtanding the wearineſs of his men, 
and the approach of night, obliged his ſoldic:s 
ſtill to take this conveniency by an entrenchment 
from their enemy. Tbis laſt neceſſity obliged 
them to capitulate, during which, ſeveral ſenators 
eſcaped by favour of the night. He ordered all 
theſe ſoldiers to come into the plain, and lay 
down their arms : they obeyed, and flung them- 
ſclves upon tneir knees before him, begging his 
pardon ; he encouraged them in terms full of 
generoſity, and forbad his ſoldiers to do them 
any inſult, or even pillage their equipage. He 
then ſent back thoſe troops who had followed 
him, and ordered freſh ones to come up, with 
which he marched towards Larifla, where he 
arrived the ſame day. It was thus he knew how 
to uſe a victory, and make the beſt of his ad- 
vantages. And tho' we learn all theſe particu- 
lars from himſelf, yet having never been con- 
tradicted by any hiſtorian, we have no reaſon to 
doubt of them ; but we have great reaſon to ad- 
mire his conduct, valour, activity, and in fine, 
the obedience and regard which his troops ſhew- 
ed for him. He loſt not in battle above two 
hundred men, amoug which were found thirty 
of his beſt officers. This ſmall number on his 
part ſeems ſurpriſing ; for on Pompey's fide there 
> 0005 
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were fiftcen thouſand ſlain, and twenty - four 


thouſand ſubmitted to Cæſar. When he viewed 


the field of battle filled with dead, They 
c would have it ſo, (ſaid he to Pollio.) Cæſar 
ce after all his great actions had been condemned 


&« to an ignominious death, if he had not been | 


e ſupported by the bravery and fidelity of his 
« troops.” They brought him one hundred 


and eighty colours, with nine eagles. In fine, 


ſeveral of the commanders of Pompey's army 
periſhed on this occaſion, and Domitius amongſt 


others was ſlain, by ſome of Cæſar's horſe, while 


he was endeavouring to ſave himſelf by flight 
over a mountain. 


— ——_— 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 


Pompey puts to ſea, He receives king 
Dejotarus, and goes to Amphipolis. 
N the mean time, Pompey having abandoned 


the city of Lariſſa, diſmiſſed all his ſlaves 
who followed him, and took his way to the ſea, 


through the agreeable valley of I empe, fo cele- 
brated by poets, accompanied only by a ſmall 
number of his friends. The two Lentulus's 
were of this number, with Favonius, who either 


out of reſpect or pity, did him all the kind of- 


| hices of a faithful ſervant, and acquitted himſelf 


with ſo good a grace, that Pompey was obliged 
to admit them ; yet he could not forbear cx- 
preſſing his gratitude in a Greek verſe, the 


ſenſe 
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| ſenſe of which is this: That every thing be- 
comes a ſincere and generous mind.“ In thi, 


condition, very different from that of the pre- 


ceding day, when he was covered with glory, 


commanded kings, and had all the ſplendor of 
Rome in his retinue, he now found himſclf 
obliged to ſcek a retreat in a fiſher's cottage ; 
where after a few hours reſt, he went on board 
a ſmall veſſel, to endeavour by that means to 
gain Amphipolis. As he coaſted cloſe to ſhore, 
his friends perceived a merchant ſhip commanded 


by one Petilius. This was a Roman of the 


order of the people. Tho' be knew not Pompey, 


but by fight only, he had dreamed that he ſaw 


him in a miſcrable ſtate, very different from 
that luſtre hc had ſcen him in at Rome. As he 
was telling his drcam to his friends, one came 
and told him, they ſaw a little veſſel rowing to 
the ſhip, and the perſons on board it aſked ſuc- 
cour. This obliged him to run up on deck, 
from whence he knew Pompey again. Then he 
ordered his long boat to be put out, and in- 
viting this general, he held out his hand to aſffift 


him to get up, with all thoſe who accompanied 


him, not caring to inform himſelf of the diſ— 


grace, which had driven tum to this extremity. 


They were already ſetting fail to leave the coaſt, 
when they perceived king Dejotarus on the 
ſhore, who held out his hands for them to take 
him on board. They ſent out the bark, which 
brought him to them, and Pompey made them 
take the route to Amphipolis. In this place he 
conſulted his friends, what reſolution they were 


to take, The great conhdence he had put in 
- the 
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the number and courage of his troops, as well 
as his too certain hope of vi-tory, had hindered 
him from taking any meaſures of preventing the 
calamity he was fallen into, and altho' he ex- 
perienced ſometimes before the diſgraces of 
fortune, yet as ſhe had never ſurprized him, 
allcep as it were with confidence, he always 
came off with advantage. But on this laſt oc- 
caſion, he had no thought but of certain victory, 

and therefore his defeat was ſo much more fatal, 

as it found him, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
naked and diſarmed againſt bad fortune. This 
was ſtill the reaſon of all the falſe ſteps, which 
he took towards the end of this war, when he 
withdrew himſelf from the ſca to purſue Cæſar 
in Theſſaly. And his unlucky fortune took from 
him his ſenſes to ſuch a degree, that he forgot 
to make uſe of thoſe great advantages, which 
were ſtill left him at ſea, where his army was 
very ſtrong and even victorious. Lælius, who 
commanded a part of it, had beſieged Vatinius, 
lieutenant of Cæſar, in the port of Brunduſium, 
and Caſſius in two engagements had burnt above 
forty ſhips of the enemy, in the Streights and 
port of Meſſina. Pompey's aſtoniſhment and 
hard fate hindered him from profiting by theſe 
victories, ſo as ſtil] to have a reſource by putting 
himſelf at the head of his naval power. He 
ſtaid but one day at Amphipolis, where to diſ- 
guiſe his deſigns, he publiſhed orders to all the 
Roman citizens, and to all the youth of Greece, 
to come to him. But when he underſtood that 
Cæſar was on his march, he waited for no one, 
but ſet ſail for Leſbos. 
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CH AP. XLIX. 
Pompey meets 75 75 aife at Leſbos. 2 


takes the reſolution of retiring int; 
Eg pt. Achillas, Photinus, and Thec- 
dotus, Counſel the king to put him lc 
death. Pompey is ſlain by Septimius, 


a Roman, 


IS wife Cornelia was at Mitylene, capital 
of that iſland, with the youngeſt of her 
children. Pompey's letters after the battle at 


Durazzo, had given her promiſing hopes, and 
ſhe was expecting to hear of the intire defeat of 


Cæſar, when Pompey arriving in the port, ſent 
to her one of his friends. 'The melancholy 
aſpect of this meſſenger, and his tears, made 
Cornelia underſtand the misfortune that had hap- 


pened, ſhe fell into a ſwoon, and was a long 


time without any ſenſes ; when ſhe had recovered 
herſelf, they told her that Pompey waited for 
her in a ſingle veſſel, and that even borrowed ; 

which obliged her to run on foot to the place 
where Pompey waited to embrace her, and this 
interview had ſomething very melancholy and 
affecting in it. She accuſed herſelf of being the 


fole cauſe of her huſband's misfortunes, com- 


plaining that fate had made her enter into the 


houſe of young Craſſus, and afterwards into 
that of Pompey, for nothing but the ruin of 
thoſe two illuſtrious families, Pompey endea- 

voure? 
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voured to forget his own anguiſh, that he might 
aſſwage that of Cornelia; and he appraſcd her 
at length by his tender careſſes rather than 118 
reaſons. And yet he could not hinder himſelf at- 
terwards from complaining of the Gods and their 
providence, in diſcourhng with Cratippus, 3 
ſemous piuloſophe r, Who was then at Mityle: es 

It being natural to the pride of man, to riſe 1p 
inſolently aguiuſt (Cod when he is forced to bend 
to creatures. In fine, Pompey carried with him 
Cornelia, and ſaiicd into Cilicia Wii femte 
veſtels that bad: joined him. Tell fror Cilicin 
he returned to the ifland of Cyprus, where be 
had the new, that lie city di Amin ank 
Rhodes had d 
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tiingꝑ into Egypt. Piormmy reid he at tha 


ſon of 12 Ptole my, WhOa Pompey had ro- 
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his retreat! The king was very and, and 
governed by Achillas, who commardcu his arm, 
by Photinus, an cunuch and his firſt valet cc 
chambre, and one Theodotus, his precepto. 
He was then at Pelußum, with zn army vehich 
he headed againſt His Sitter Clccpatra, Wiss 
thoſe villainious miniflers had Cbliged to reis 
Pompey ſent ſome of Bis krieliss 
the K King, to 4 fi of Hini feccour; 1 4 7e 
1520 in his ſtate. As this reguctt verploxcd 
hun, he remitted the aſtair to his counſel, rw. 
the Celtiny of the great P. 1 V. 45 true 1:5 
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and Achillas were of different opinions. One 
would have him ſent back again, the other re- 
ccived ; when Theodotus, to ſhew his cloquence, 
endeavoured to prove, that neither of them ſpoke 
according to good policy: ©* that according to 
« the laſt opinion, they would have Pompey 
« ſor maſter, and Ca: far, for enemy; but thc 
*: firſt would make enemies of both; dean's 
oh becauſe he was rcfuſed, and Cæſar, becauſe 
6 they had ſuffered him to eſcape ; x4 at it Was 
better to invite and diſpat: eu hi um; by tl 
« mens tiicy would gain the friendſhip of C- 
4 ſar, and be under no apprehe nſtons of Pom- 
„ pe; '5 reſentment:“ zduing for conclulion, 
this maxim, which his ſince become a proverb: 
that a dead lion can no her bite. See 
this reſolution,” they ſent Ach. r 18, accompanic 
with Septiniius who was tithune, —_ who lad 
ten centurion under 5 23 RE * „Salvlus anc! ler 
Noman, and three or fou Cid ers. They en- 
terec into a bark, which hrought them to tlie 
ville, whore Pompey was with his wife and » 
his friend: This manner of reception eee 
to then a bad omen; eſpecially to Cornelia, 
viho could not refrain from tears. But as he Cow 
the king's ſhips already weighing anchor to in- 
veil his, and that Septimius ſtill ſaluted an 5 
2eneral, be reſolved to do with a good g Ce 
wel it 1 could not avoid; and giving his 1 ay 
10 Achillas, who had ſaluted him in Greek, 
fined to his wife and ſon, repeating two Greek 
ver, which ſignified : “ He that venturcs into 
F- the houſe of a tyrant, becomes his ſlave, tho 
| ©. BC 
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27 


cc he entered free.” Two of his captains went 
into the bark with him, as well as one Philip 
and Scynes, the fir{t a freedimo n,. and the other 
one of his flaves. As the pafage was pretty 
long from the veſſel to the ſhore, and no bod 


ſpoke to hüte Pompcy ad- reling himſelf to 
Leptimius, who ſtood up according to the omann 


ileipline, which permitted no ſubaltern officers 


to fit down in the preſence of their general, ſaid 
to him, that he believed he had ſoon Him for- 
merly. Septimius an Fer ed only by 1 ien Gf 


the head; which odliged P. Pompey t 5 ta: Le 1 on 


— 


Seit 


tablets, to read over the ſpecch he 5 ef:rned' 


make to Ptolomy. In the mean time, the ba j 
coming to ſhore, ſeveral of the Egyptian ſoldiers 
ran to meet it; and 2s Pompey gave his hand 
to Philip, that he rig more of ly get up, 
Septimius from behind ran li, ſword quite 
through his body. He fell | y the wound, and 
ſeeing Achillas and Silvius ritning to kia with 
naked ſwords, he covered lis head with his robe, 
and without giving any mark of weatnel>, he 
offered himſelf generouſly to their ſwords. At 
this terrible ſpectacle all, Who were in Pompey”: 
veſſel, raiſed a general cry of lamentation. But 


as the galleys of the Egyptians Were advancing 


towards them, tic care of their cu ſuſety 
made them ſor ſome time for: get compaſtion, 
that they mig Sat ſare themſeltes by dicir lam, 


and à favourable wind that roſe that inſtaltt. 


Such was ie tl agical end of great B ompcy, Who 


aiter having cicaped ſo many dangers, in Winch 


4 


| he might have died honorably Ys Lott his 18 JUS ſe mile- 
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rably by the hands of three or four villains, who 
were ſoon after puniſhed for their horrid crime 


by Cæſar. He died aged fifty- nine, on the eve 
of his own birth xl 
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FEEL R they had ct off the head, tic 

body remained ſome tne upon the ſhore, 
cxpoſcd to the curivhity of Egyptian ſoldicts, 
Aſter this lis freedman, who never left him, 
Carried it to a rctired place. lere he waſhed it 
in the ſca, and covered it with his own cloak. As 
he was getting together ſome planks of an old 
hip, to make a funcral pile, t there came to him 
an old man, a Roman who lived in Egypt, and 
tad ſerved formcrlv under dvr Who art 
e thou, (ſaid he to Philip,) who makeſt this 
Preparation for the funeral of the great Pom- 
© per? Plulip anſwered, that he was one of his 
„ trecdmen. ah, (replied the old man,) thou 
halt not have alone this honor, and [ beg of 
a thee to. let me have a ſhare of ſo religious 


Ch 


Co 


and juſt an action, that amidſt the Cifpleatures | 
f my baniſhment, I may. have at leaſt this 
Cu 


comfort, of touching and putting upon the 
65 func! 174 
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/ 
c funeral pile, the badly. of the greateſt captain 
«© Rome ever ſaw.“ ILhey thus did him the 


laſt offices to human nature, and this melanchuly 
ceremony had ſomething ſingular in it. Len- 
tulus who came from Cyprus and knew nothing 
of Pompey's piteous death, came to this place 
in a boat. The fire gave him curioſity and he 
made his boat draw near, that he might ſpeak 
with Philip, whom he did not vet know. 
© Who is, (ſaid he to him) with a melancholy 
«© reflection in himſelt, the unhappy perſon who 
has funſhed his deftiny in this place? alas! 
„ added he with a ſigh, is it poſuble this can 
ebe the great Pompey ?'' When he was got 
on ſhore, he learnt trom Philip, that his con- 
jectures were but two well grounded; and his 
grief and aſtoniſhment keeping him too long 


in the place, he was ſurprized by ſome Egyptian 


ſoldiers, who led him to the king, and he was 
put to death in priſon by his orders. Cæſar 


afterwards built a magnificent ſepulchre in this 


place, with a temple, which he named the 
temple of Indignation ; and it is probably this 


place, Which travellers call Pompey's pillar. 
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Caſur turſues bis victory. Caſſius flir 
renders s bis } ct.  Cetar Lan 
in Ft gut I.ſalence cf Pletinus aid 


A L. ll J. 


e mean time Cæſar, vio knew that all 
Ges of his enzmacs conſiſted in Pom- 
7 ſon, purſued lim with his ordinary di- 
ligence, at the. head of his horic, and gave 
(: ders to 01:c of his leg ans t march after him, 
s he underſtood at Amplupolis, that Pompey 
brad left Greece, he reſolved to paſs over into 
alla, but wanting proper velicls, he put what 
troops he hcl on barks, Fortune, on this occa- 
732. once more ſnewed that ſhe would have 
LTC in his elevation. Caſſius, who was i 
into Alia with a fleet of ſixty large ſhips, found 
Hci amongſt Cæſar's little veils: and this 
man, who had afterwards the aſſurance to kill 
him in the midt of Rome, could not have 
2 for a more f:vourable opportunity of dit- 
tech ng him with honour, Caeſar was not in 
condition of making any reſiſtance, notwith- 
ſtanding he ſailed up to him as a conqueror, 
which fo aſtoniſned Caſhus, who otherwiſe Ws 
Yet) brave, that he went into his long- boat, to 
ling nimſelf at the feet of Cœſar. He gave up 
into his hands all thoſe ſhips he commanded, and 
atked of him no Other "Eid ur but his life, with 
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"rectly for Alexandria, without waitins \ 
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the ſame ſubmiſſion as if he had been conoucrer, 
Cæſar granted him it with his uſual clemenc: , 
and ſailed into Aſia; where, after having gien 
ſome orders, and having hindered the ruin «© 
the famous temple of Diana of Ephef ſus, wie! 
Appius had a mind to plunder in the name «©: 
Pompey, he underſtood that Pompey was retire« 
into the iſland of Cyprus. He no longer doubted 
but his deſign was to go into Egypt; and not to 
give him time to fortify himſclf, he paited over 
to Rhodes, where he embarked with two legion, 
which were now reduced to three thouſand N], 
hundred men, with eight hundred horſe, Ihe 
theſe forces were but ſmall, the confidence . 
had in his victories, and the high repuratic 
they had given him, aſſured him of being Geet 
and obeyed every where. Thus he ſartcd di- 


1 
10 tlie 


rec of his troops, but leit orders jor them to 


follow him immediately. He learnt on his 


landing the tragical end of Pompey, whoſe 


head they preſented him, with a ring which was 
his ſeal, according to the uſe of that age. This 
melancholy ſpectacle, that friendſhip he had for- 
merly entertained for Pompey, and the humbling: 
picture of the miſeries of the greateſt men, 


made him burſt into tears. He turned Way 52 
face with horror, and bid him who brought him 


chat mournful preſent, trithdraw ſrom his ſighit. 


He only kept the ring, on the ſtone of which 
was engraved a lion hol ling a ſword, And 


after ds made his entry into the city as Roman 
conſul. The ſoldiers who were in Y arriſon 


were offended, becauſe he made the axcs be car- 


1 2 ried 
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rie before him, and ſaid that this action was 1 
gontempt of regal authority; which gave rie 
en tbe follow! ing days to ſome inlurrer rien in 
hich ſeveral Roman ſoldiers were flain. This 
<A get Cirfar to ſend rew orders to his troop; 
© joining him quickly; fer contrary winds 
Chiiged _ to continue where he was. Tie 
drew t9 lam by preſents and promiſes, Vera 
Gl 8  foldiers, who were diſperſed in th: 
Kite don; and writ to his fricnds at Rome: 
« Ih. t the tweeteſt of all the fruits of us 


* ichories was the pleaſure he took daily in 
ing the. lives of tome. of [thoſe vilio ha. 
* 


bern 24105 aguinſt him.“ In the mean time, 
to ficw u greater confidence in his fortune, hie 
made great featis, and aſſiſted at the conferences 
_of philoſophers, of which that city was full. 
Put Photinus, who was returned to Alexandria 
Wit the 2 gave him daily new proofs of his 
wi ched ntenticns. He had written to Achillas, 
Who ce eres tke army, to come to T 
Grit, and this ſuccour rendering him inſolent, 
he N ſpoiled corn to be given Czſar's 
men. Nay one day, when Ptolomy treated 
Cviar in his palace, he ordered ſervices or courſcs 
to be brought in earthen veſſels; ſaying, that 
thoſe of gold and filver were pawned to pay the 
King's debts. The reaſon was, becauſe Ptolomy's 
facher owed Cæſar eight hundred thouſand 
rovens, three hundred thouſand of which he 
penned? in favour of his children; but demandcd 
the reinainder for the de e of his preſent 
affairs. And Photinus replz ing upon this, that 
te would do better to think of his other aff; © 
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ot 
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of greater importance; Cæſar anſwered, “ that 
&« he would not take advice from Exy ptians.“ 
In fine, the inſolence of this cunuch, which 
ſhewed itſelf on all occaſions, and perhaps the 
1 reputation of the extreme beauty of Clcopat ra, 
obliged him to declare, that he would take cog- 
nizance of the difference betwixt the king and 
his ſiſter, as being the chief of tlie Roman ma- 
giſtrates. For Ptolomy the father had named 
by his will for his heirs, the eldeſt of hs two 
ſons, and the eldeſt of his two daughters; and 
conjured the Roman pcople by the Gods, and 
that alliance which was betwixt them, to exe— 
cute this teſtament, of which he ſent a copy to 
Rome. It was on this that Cæſar grounded his 
proceeding. But whilft he entered into the de- 
tail of this affair, Achillas came to Alexandria 
at the head of his army. I heſe troops were 
formidable, both by their number and valour. 
They were compoſed partly of the old foldiers 
of Gabinius, the moſt of them had been mar- 
ried in Egypt, and had contracted the manners 
and cuſtoms of the Egyptians; and partly of 
Syrian robbers, banditti of Cilicia, and other 
neighbouring provinces, with baniſhed perſons, 
and fugitive ſlaves, who found a ſure retreat at 
Alexandria, provided they would take on in the: 
troops, and had a certain protection from their 
tellow ſoldiers, who were ſure of ſnatching them 
from the hands of their maſters, if they en- 
deavoured to recover them. Theſe troops by a 
monſtrous licence, but cuſtomary to ſuch ſort 
of men, had the power of dem ending the death, 
of miniſters, of pillaging the poileſhons of the 
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rich, under pretence of encreaſing their pay, 
and by revolts and tumults even of diſpoſſeſſing 
Or making kings. There were beſides theſe, 
two thouſand old horſemen, exerciſed in all the 
wars of Alexandria, They had placed old Pto- 
lomy upon the throne, had killed the two ſons 
of Bibulus, and made war a long time againſt 
the E2yptians, e 


HA I 
Cæſar fortifies himſelf in Alexandria. 
He is attacked by Achillas. He ſeizes 
on Pharos. Cleopatra inſpires him 
with love, He is beſieged by the 
Egyptians. 5 


AAS AR, who knew the valour and expe- 
ricnce of theſe troops, not finding himſelt 


ſtrong enough to fight in open field, took care | 


to fortify thoſe quarters of the city, where his 
legions were, and make ſure of the king's per- 
fon. He likewiſe deputed, in the king's name, 


Dioſcorides and Serapion to the army, who were 


the principal friends of old Ptolomy, and had 
been ſent formerly ambaſſadors to Rome. But 


 Achillas inſtead of giving them audience, ordered 


them to be attacked; ſo that one of them was 
killed upon the ſpot, and the other ſaved his 
fe by feigning death. Aſter this violence, Cz- 
ſur jortified thoſe parts of Alexandria, — 

31S 
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his troops had retired, who were attacked on 
the following day by thoſe of Achillas. Cæſar's 
ſoldiers ſupported this firſt aflault, and drove 

back their enemies. Their principal defion was 
to ſeize on fifty ſhips and twenty-two galley: 
that were in the port. This obliged Czſar, after 
a very long and obſtinate battle, to poſſeſs himſelf 


which being driven by the wind to ſome neigh- 
bouring houſcs of the port, conſumed by a miſ— 
fortune which can never be ſufficiently deplored, 
that famous library of the kings of Egypt, com- 
4 poſed, as ſome authors have written, of ſeven 


| hundred thouſand volumes. The Pharos was a 
tower of ſurprizing height, raiſed upon that 


iſland, which made the port of Alexandria. 
This tower was built with ſo much art and mag- 
nificence, that it has always paſled for one of 


was full of houſes, and joined to the continent 
by a bridge at the end of a mole, which was 
very narrow, and eight hundred paces long. 
The taking of this poſt rendered Cafar mailer 

of the ſea; but it was cloſely beſieged on ty 
= land fide by the troops of Achillas Bei. 
the people of Alexandria were againſt C. 
and without that reſpect which they had f:: 
perſon of their prince, they would ſever: tigte, 
have attacked the palace where they bot le 

But Ptolomy being forced by Cſar, © Wpedle 
their inſurrection by his preſence. ae tit: 


Ih 


were out of the palace, had difpatched Fiiumnus 


16 


of Pharos, and ſet fire to the ſhips. The flames of 


the ſeven wonders of the world. This iflind * 


he might have only thoſe enemies to far thy. 


and had ſent for Cleopatra, whom 52 Wm, 
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marry, as he ſaid, to her brother, according to 
the cuſtom of the Egyptians, and the order of 


their father's teitament. This eunuch was killed 


in going from a feſtival, he had been at with 


tlie 85 rs under pretence that he had conſpired 


ag2inft the life of Cæſar, and deſigned to ical 
away young Ptolomy, and carry him to the 
camp of the Egyptians. This was not without 
foundation, Ganimede, another eunuch, had 
carried off Arſinoe, the youngeſt of Ptolomy 85 
ſiſters, had made her be acknowledged queen, 
and it was in her name that Achillas made war 
gainſt OCæſar. But this enterprize, which had 
at firſt perplexed him, turned at laſt to his ad- 
vantage. Ganimede could not bear, for any 
long time, the credit of Achillas amongſt the 
troops, and he got him murdered that he might 
be declared general of the army. During this, 
Cleopatra came to Cæſar with great danger, 
but the ſubtlety of her wit and underſtanding 
faved her. She embarked in a ſmall veſſel with 
Apoilodorus one of her domeſtics ; and when 
{ne was arrived by night at the foot of the caſtle 
of Alexandria, this man folded her up in ſome 
baggage of his own, took her on his back, and 
has deceiving the Feyptian guards, he 3 
her into Cæfar's preſence. It is ſaid that this 
mark, Which ſhe gave of her intriguing wit, 
contributed very much to kindle that warm 
Patton which he had for this princeſs: at Jeai!, 
Piutarch ſays it was ſo. But in reality, without 
this invention, wherein the fave had the greatett 
part, Cæſar was too ſenſible of the charms ot 
keuuty not to be touched with that of Cleopat's 
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She was then in the flower of her youth, and 
one of thoſe ſprightly animated beauties, whoje 
every feature has ſome peculiar charm. Theſe 
advantages of bouy were heightened by ſuperior 
wit, and ſo ſoft and melting a voice, that it 
alone, without the aſſiſtance of her eyes, which 
had the brighteſt ſplendor in them imaginable, 
raviſhed and tranſported the hearts of all thoſe 
who heard her. Cæſar caſily yielded her his, 
who had not even been able to defend it againſt 
Mauritanian queens *. He loved her palſionate- 
ly, and immediately declared himſelf for the 
intereſt of this princeſs. Ptolomy knew ſoon 
that Cæſar inſtead of judge betwixt himſelf and 
ſiſter, was become her advocate, and that this 
change was the effect of love. The uneafineſ; 
he ſhewed at it to the people, made them once 
more riſe in arms. But Cæſar obliged him to 
put an end to this revolt; and as Roman conſul 
and tutor of young princes, he read in a great 
aſſembly the will of Ptolomy their father, and 
promiſed to ſee it executed. In this time Ga- 
nimede, to ſignalize himſelf in his new employ- 
ment, undertook a great and difficult work, 
which had he ſucceeded in, muſt have ended 
the war in his favour. The city of Alexandria, 
if I may uſe the expreſſion, was built upon a 
fort of vacuum, by the quantity of caverns and 
ciiterns made to reccive the waters of the Nile; 
which are excellent to drink, when they are 
cleanſed from the mud and lime which the 
river brings down with it, but cauſe a great 
* Eunole, wife of Boond, king of a pat of Miuritowa. 
many 
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many diſtempers among the poorer people, 
when they are forced to drink them by necctiity 
as they find them. Ganimede was maſter of 
the Nile, which came into that part of the cit, 
which the Egyptians poſſeſſed. He ſtopt up all 
the canals which conveyed the water on that 
ſide where he was maſter ; and raiſed afterwards, 
by wheels and other machines, a great quantity 
of ſea water, which he made run by channels 

into that quarter, where Cæſar received hi; 
| freſh water. Immediately the firſt ciſterns were 
ſpoiled by this ſalt water: which cauſed a great 
_ aſtoniſhment in Cæſar's advanced guards; when 
they compared the taſte of the water they 
drank, with that of thoſe ciſterns that were not 
ſo near the enemy; but at length theſe laſt were 
found tainted as well as the others. This ac- 
cident almoſt drove them to deſpair, they mur- 
mured among themſelves, and acccuſed Cafar 
of obſtinacy, for thus fighting at the ſame time 
againſt men and elements. But he raiſed their 
ſpirits by his diſcourſe and authority; and or- 
dered wells to be dug along the ſhore which 


he was maſter of, where he found freſh watc: 
in plenty. 
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Cæſar receives fuccours. Naval battle. 
Diſorder among Caeſar's troops upon 


the mole. He ſaves himſelf by ſebi m- 
ming. He reſtores their king to the 


Egyptians, Who declares War Aga 2 5 


him. 


IN the mean time the twenty- ſourth legion 


came to his ſuccour, and landed a little 
above Alexandria, Cæſar went to meet thein 


with all his veſſels, and was attacked in his re- 
turn by the Egyptian fleet, which he beat with 


the aſſiſtance of ſome ſhips from Rhodes. He 
took one of the enemies veſſels, ſunk another, 
killed a great number of their men, and had 


not the night come on, he would have made 


himſelf maſter of all the fleet; Ganimede did 


all he could to diſſipate the fear which this bad 


ſucceſs had cauſed in his troops, and put to ſea 
a more powerful fleet, with which he again at- 
tacked Cæſar. The battle was very hot; yet 


the valour and experience of Euphranor, who 


commanded the veſſels which came from Rhodes, 
turned the vantage on the fide of the Romans, 
who took two Egyptian galleys, and ſunk other 
three of them. The reſt ſaved themſelves under 
the mole of Pharos, becauſe Cæſar was only 
maſter of the town. This obliged him to make 
the iſle and mole be attacked at the ſame time, 


by 
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by ten cohorts of light infantry, and by Gaulifh 
horſe which he had choſen out of all his troops. 
The attack ſucceeded at firſt. The iſle and 
mole were carried, and the Egyptians drivcn 
beyond the bridge. Cæſar immediately ordered 
it to be fortified, and ſtopped up with ſtones the 
under part of the bridge, that no bark of the 
enemy might paſs under it. While they were 
buſy in this labour, the enemy came from the 
city ſide to attack the head of the bridge, and 
the ſides of the mole, with barks and boats. 
Cteſar was on the mole in perſon, to animate 
his ſoldiers every where, when a great numbcr 
of rowers and ſailors from his ſhips flung them- 
ſelves upon it without order, ſome of them out 
of curioſity, and others out of a deſire of ſight- 
ing. At firſt they did their duty pretty well, 
with ſtones and ſlings ; but as the Egyptians had 
obſerved they were in great diſorder, they took 
the reſolution of deſcending, and attacking them : 
upon this, theſe men flung themſclves as im- 
prudently into their veſſels, as they had leſt 
them. Their flight raiſed the courage of the 
Egyptians, they preſſed them cloſely with great 
ſhouts, which aſtoniſhed the Romans who were 
defending the bridge, and believing they were 
already furrounded by the enemy, thought ©: 
ſaving themſelves in their veſlels. Their conf: 

fion was great, and the enemy Filled at leat 
tour hundred legionarics in this defeat. Ca. 
after having made his laſt efforts to keep bis 
men from fliglit, was obliged to betake himſcli 
to” his Venen But: ns he perceived that the 
number 0; theſe, who flung themiclves into e 


' 
vette. 
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" veſſel with him, would put it in danger, he 
leaped out, and ſwam with ſo great a preſence of 
mind, that he would not quit ſome papers which 
he carried in his hand, nor his cuirafs which he 
held in his tecth, He ſwam in this manner two 
hundred paces, before he came to his ſhips, 
from whence he ſent boats and veſſels to the 
ſuccour of his men. Some were ſaved, but lis 
owa veſlel. as he had foreſeen, was ſunk by the 
number of perſons that were in it, and they all 
periſhed. This loſs only provoked Cæſar's ſol- 
diers, without any way diminiſhing their cou- 
rage: this appeared by their eagerneſs and emu- 
lation in the conſtruction of works, Which 
obliged the Egyptians to uſe artihce. They ſent 
deputics to Czzfar to demand their king, ſaying 
that they were weary of the command of a 
woman, and the tyranny of Ganimede, and 
that they would make peace with the Romans 
under the authority of their lawful prince. 
Ptolomy on the other fide, being thoroughly in- 
ſtructed in diſſimulation, and the leſſons of his 
governors, begged of Cæſar with tears, that he 
would keep him with him, becauſe his company 
was more agreeable to him than his own kingdom. 
Cæſar was not ignorant of the treachery of this 
nation, but he believed it becoming his generoſity 
to grant them their prince, that he might either 
win them over by this favour, or fight with more 
glory againſt a king. Thus he reſtored him to 
lis army, where this king no ſooner was, but 
he renewed the war with ſo much ardor, that it 
icemed, ſays Hirtius, the tears he ſhed at leaving 
Cefar were tears of joy, In the mean time 
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dering the convoys which came e by ſea. Thi 
"cnulaa another ſea fight, where the brave Eu— 


 phranor periſhed with his veſſel, for having ad. 
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Cæſar's friends were marching through Syria to 
fuccour him; and the! Egyptians, who had notice 
of this before him, ſought all occaſions of hin- 


4" 1118 


vanced too far, and having been ill ſeconde.! Y 
but the joy of this advantage laſted not long . 
the Egyptians. Mithridates of Pergamus, wi 
was very conſiderable by his nobility, credit, ar. 
great reputation in war, had alicmbled an army 
in favour of Cæſar, in Cilicia and Syria, and 
came wich theſe troops to attack Peluſium, 
which he forced. This city was the key oi 


Egypt by land, as Pharos was by ſea. Fron 


thence Muhridates advanced towards Alexanuri.., 
to ſuccour Cæſar: which obliged Ptolomy to 
divide his troops, that he might defend this 


_ paſſage of the Nile. This river is divided 2s 


it draws near the ſea into ſeveral branches, 
two of which that are the moſt conficer:- 


ble, leave betwixt them a great ſpace of land, 


which the Egyptians call Delta, upon account 


of its triangular figure, which repreſcnts that 
Greek letter. 
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CHAP, IV. 
Mrihriaate: defeats the Egyptians. He 


joins Geor, who attacks Ptolony's 
camp. D feat ? of the Egyytiaus. C- 
far eſta! fin 5 Clechat ra queen of Egypt 
with heir t be HPF. 


THR IDATE „S, who was inſtructed in 


the dic! bine of the Romans, ſupported 


the firſt onſct of the Egyptians in his entrenched 


camp; but when he ſaw then ret? in diſorder, 
he made a ſally upon thew, and flew 2 great 
number before they could gain thoſe veſſcls they 
had on the Nile. Cufar and Ptolomy recei- ed 
this news at the ſame time, and marched im- 


mediately; one to join Mithridates, and the 
other to hinder this junction. The king went 
in his veſſels along the Nile; but Cæſar, to avoid 
2 a naval battle, made a deſcent above its mouth 


on the ſide of Aſia, and uſing his cuſtomary di- 
ligence, joined Mithridates without the leaſt 
obſtacle from the king. Thus all was reduced 
to the hazard of a battle, Ptolomy was advan- 
tageouſly encamped with the river Nile on one 
ſide, behind him a precipice, and on the other 


tide a marſh. There was a river, or rather a 


canal betwixt the Egyptian and Cæſar's camp. 
The king commanded all his horſe, and a de- 
tachment of choſen troops to defend this paſiage, 
where the banks were very high. The Romans 

were 
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were driven back ſeveral times, at lenet!: 
ſhame of ſeeing the Egyptians maintain an cd 
battle againſt them, obliged the Gaulih ! 

to throw themſelves into ſeveral parts vi 1: 
canal, that they might open themſelves a paſts, 
whilt the legionary troops croſſed it upon gr. 
trees which they had cut down. IT his cc. 
aſtoniſhed the Egyptians. They retired to: 
king's camp, after having loſt ſome of : 
men. The following day Cæſar 8 Pa 
all his troops, ordered the Cainp t 0 be attach 
along the borders of the Nile, which vs 
caſieſt place: on this account the Egvptians“ 
ſended it with their beſt troops, and negle: ten 
ail other places which appeared inaccet] 
Cæſar ſoon perceived it, by the great reſi "wit ce 
he met with there. He therefore detached ſome 
choſen cohorts, under the conduct of Carſulenus, 


one of the braveſt and moſt ancient of his ſol- 


diers, to attack the camp on the fide of tic 


precipice. They found little reſiſtance, ſuch an 
attempt having been thought by them again 
all probability. Thus they entered, and ſpy: 4 
diſorder all over the Eoyptian camp. Foe 


one endeavoured to ſave himſelf, and in 4 
fear and confuſion, the king having got into 4 


111 0 2 


veſſel, was drowned with a i thoſe with lin, 
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who ſunk it by their number. After this v ictor 1 


Cæſar found no reſiſtance in Egypt. The. city 


of Alexandria was the firſt to ſurrender. TR 
entered as conqueror; and pardoned the citi- 
zens out of favour to Cleopatra, whom he 
eſtabliſhed queen with her younger brother, 
who was called Ptolomy likewiſe, thus follow- 


In, 
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ing the appointment of Un 0 , A 
baniſhed Arſinoe with Gann. er this, 
he gave ſome days to the love i tor this 
princeſs, and the rejoicir.7s ivr bi victory, 


Some authors relate that he went up the Nile 
with her, in a magnificent galley, and would 


— 990 4 


have penetrated into Ethiopia, if his army had 


not refuſed to follow him. In fine, he left her 


with child of a ſon, who after wards was called 
Cwſarion: and departed from Egypt to go into 
&S ria againſt Pharnaces with his fixth legion, 
all the others continuing by bis orders in Egypt, 
to hinder the revolt of this new conqueſt. 


1 


HA . 


Cats retires into Africa, aud Cicero into 
Italy, where Ceſar pardins him, 


Pompey's ſons go into Spain. Cato 


jeans Scipio and Juba, Diſturbances 
at Rome. 


OM PEY's death had not cxtinguiſhed 

the war, but had ſpread it almoſt over all 
the parts of the world. Cato was at Durazzo 
during the battle of Pharſalia, where he com- 
manded a powerful fleet, and irom thence ſailed 
into the iſland of Corhca. Here he met Cicero, 
who was not in this battle, and ſeveral other 
Roman ſenators who had eſcaped, among whop! 
Was the eldeſt fon of Pompey, Cato, who al- 
5 5 ID, Ways 
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ways governed himſelf by the rules of his 
country's laws, offered the command of the fleet 
to Cicero, who had been conſul ; but he not 
finding himſelt proper for war, refuſed it. This 
provoked againſt him Pompey's ſon, and the 


other young men of his party. They drew 
their ſwords upon him, and called him traitor, 


fo that they would have killed him, if Cato 
had not interpoſed and appcaſed them. He 


fled to Brunduſium, from whence he writ to 


Appius and Balbus, who were with Czar, to 
Excuſe him for having choſen an unſucceſsful 
party. And though his brother Quintus by 
ſome motive, which he complains of in his letters, 


though he mentions not the ſubject, had accuſed 


him to Cæſar, and the ſon of Quintus did him 
many bad offices, Cæſar pardoned him, and 


treated him very kindly in Italy. The others 
took different reſolutions, and Cato retired into 


Atric, where he hoped to meet Pompey, whoſe 
eldeſt ſon he ſent into Spain. Caſſius Longinus, 
whom Cæſar had left there, had quarrelled with 
the people, and even his own ſoldiers, by whom 
he was fo roughly treated, that he was wounded 


upon his tribunal. This affair had had great con- 
ſequences, and Marcellus *, though a friend of 


Cæſar, had declared himſelf againſt Longinus, 
and made war againſt him, when Lepidus ar- 
rived from Cæſar, to examine into the ſubjcci 
of their diviſton. Longinus would not obey, 
but as he was retiring by ſea with the booty he 


bad made in his province, he periſhed at the 


Eber. "Theſe diviſions gave room to the young 
Marcus Emitius, 


Pompcy 
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Pompey of trying the affections of the people, 
and ſeveral. Roman ſoldiers, who had a great 
veneration for the name of his father. By this 
means he aſſembled ſome time after a conſidera- 
ble army, whilſt Scipio in Africa had joined 
king Juba, with Varus *, and had put himſelf 
in a condition of renewing the war in this pro- 
vince, by the aſſiſtance of ten thouſand men, 


which Cato brought him. Pompey's youngeſt 


ſon met Cato upon the coaſt of Africa, where 
he was informed of his father's death ; this 
oblized him to put into Cirene, where he paſſed 
the winter. From thence he penetrated the 
deſerts of Lybia, after having provided him- 
ſclf with proviſions, water, and above all, 

with men called Pilles, who cured by ſucking 
the bites of ferpents, of which theſe deſerts are 
full, and who had the art of charming their 
poiſons. It was in this journey of ſcven days, 

that Cato ſhewed his admirable conſtancy, for 
he always marched at the head of his troops, 
2nd drank the laſt, though the reſt of his army, 
by the impatience of their thirſt, ran to quench 
it in thoſe wells they met with in the deſerts, 

In fine, he arrived in Scipio's and Juba's camp; 
but the inſulence of this barbarous king diſ- 
guſted him ſo, that it obliged him to retire to a 
city called Utica +, after leaving his troops with 
Scipio, which with thoſe of Juba, formed a 
formidable body againſt Cæſar. Beſides he had 
informations of great diſturbances in Rome, 
whither he had fent Antony, in quality of ge- 
neral of horſe; this was the next dignity to that 


4 Attius. ＋ A C31 \ The ATCA, 


of 
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of dictator, and gave Antony an abſolute com-. 


mand in the city, while he was abſent. Do— 
labella *, friend of Antony, who was then tri— 
bune of the people, and in Cæſar's intereſt, had 
taken it in his head to make void all former 
contracts, which they called at Rome maki. ng. 
new tables. Antony at firſt ſupported lis de- 
ſign; but as he had ſome ſuſpicion, that Dohla- 
bella ſaw his wife a little too ſamiliarly, he di- 
vorced her, and he joined himſelf to ſome ſe— 
nators who oppoſed the tribunc, They wer 
both young, bold, proud, and of high birth, 0 
their diviſion bad fatal conſequences, and tlicy 

{ought for it in the public ſquare or forum, 
where aſter a bloody battle, Dolabella was f. irly 
worſted. 


CHAP. LI. 


Ceſar TOS 7711 After, and HC robes o ara 
Pp Mariiaces, de gin He defeats.” 


2 


HIS news very much afflicted C:far, 

who feared theſe diviſions might ruin his 
party, and that the inſolence of his oflicery 
would render him more odious to the Romans, 
He knew likewiſe, that thoſe ſoldiers he had 
ſent into Italy, had loſt all military diſcipline, 
and that jiis preſence only could bring them 
back to their duty. Thus he reſolved to male 
à tower into Aſia, to eſtabliſh peace in theſe 


- 
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province, 
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provinces, and afterwards to repair to Rome. 
As Syria was peaccable, he left his relation 
extus Cæſar there with a legion, and embarked 
to go into Cilicia, where he went on ſhore, and 
advanced by great marches as far as Galatia. 
In this place Dejotarus, tetrach of that province, 
called king of Armenia by the ſenate, came to 
mect him, and excuſe himſelf from tollowing 
Pompey's party. Cæſar reccived him very hu- 
manely ; and after fome reproaches, for not re- 


membering thoſe kind offices he had formerly 


done him at Ronic, he mate him take again 
the marks of royalty, which Dejotarus had 
quitted, and joined this king's troops with his 
own. From hence he marched againſt Phar- 
naces, who had poſiciled himſelf of Cappadocia, 
and the lower Armenia, which he had taken 
from Dejotarus; and had defeated Domitius 
Calvinus, one of his heutenants. This prince, 
who knew the neceſſity of affairs which called 
Caſar to Rome, deſigned only to gain time, 
In this view he ſent ambailadors to Cæſar. They 
prayed him not to treat their king as an enemy, 


tor the intereſt of Dejotarus, who had ſent 


troops to Pompey, whom Pharnaces neither 
aſſiſted with money nor troops; that ſince he 
had pardoned that tetrarch, Pharnaces might 
reaſonably hope for the ſame favour; but 
however Cæſar pleaſed to uſe him, he would 
always obey his orders.“ Cæſar anſwered, 
That this was the true means of ſhewing the 
ſentiments of a friend; what they ſaid of 
Dejotarus had no relation with the thing in 


queſtion, becauſe none were ignorant that 
Vo Ks I. K = * he 
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5© he took not more pleaſure in pardoning the 


5 injuries that were done him in his own per- 
& ſon, than he had zeal in revenging tho: thr 
* were done the republic.” The reafon « 
this anſwer was, becaulc Pharnaces be. no put 
up with pride after his victory, had treate d 
cruel manner thoſe Romans that were "OO 


his provinces, by putting to death the full 4-4, 


men, and making eunuchs of the Young, Ones, 
Cæſar added: That he muſt quit Pontus, 
& and reſtore their goods to the Romans; 314 


e that then perhaps lic might receive his pre- 


„ ſent.” This was a crown of gold. Phar- 
naces receiving this anſwer, required time t 
ſatisfy him in what he deſired; but Ca ſar per. 
ceiving his artihce, reſolved to march to him, 
with an intent of fighting him, or making him 
obey. He had but four legions with him; one 
of old troops, reduced by fatigues and marches 
to a thouſand men at moſt, one of Dejotarus, 
and two of thoſe that had been beaten under 
Domitius. With theſe troops he advanced as 
far as Ziela, a city of Pontus, near which Mi- 
thridates had formerly defeated the Romans. 
This omen ſeemed tavourable to Pharnaces, 
who was ſon of that king. Thus as Cæſar was 
entrenching himſelf on an eminence, of about 
a thouſand paces from the enemies camp, this 
prince out of contempt of the ſmall number of 
the Romans, and thoſe troops he had beaten, 
came out of his entrenchments, and attacked 
the Romans. When Cæſar ſaw him in the 
valley, which ſeparated the two camps, where 


his battalions were preſſed cloſe upon one ano- 


ther, 
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ther, becauſe this place was very narrow, and 


ſuch as Cæſar ſaid, no man of good ſenſe would 


have ever choſen to engage in ; he deſpiſed his 
want of experieace. But when he perceived they 
ſuddenly mounted the hill, he admired his bold- 
neſs, or rather his raſhneſs, and immediately 
gave the ſignal of battle. This ſurprize cauſed 
at firſt ſome diſorder among the Romans, which 
was encreaſed by thoſe ſc ythed chariots which 
were in front. This made the battle very 
bloody. But when Cæſar's men had recovered 
their ranks, and principally the veteran legion, 


they drove back their encmies, and defeated 


them with ſuch a univerſal laughter, that Ceſar 
could not help ſaying many times, that Pompey 
had been fortunate indeed, in acquiring his 
glory at ſo cheap a rate, and mceting with ſuch 
weak enemics. It was on account of this vic- 
tory, that he ordered at Rome, when he trium- 
phed, this inſcription to be carried before the 
ſpoils: *I came, ſaw, and conquered, In 
effe-t, this battle terminated the war. He took 
the camp of Pharnaces, who fled into the re- 
mbteſt parts of Aſia, He abandoned it to the 
plunder of his ſoldiers; and after having ſent 
back the troops of Dejotarus, and given his orders 
to the neighbouring provinces, where he left 
two legions under Caffius Vinicianus, and 
eſtabliſned Mithridates king of Pergamus in the 
kingdom of Boſphorus, who had ſerved him ſo 
well in Egypt, he embarked and paſſed into Italy 


with ſuch incredible diligence, that he ſurpriſed 


every body. 


1 CHAP. 
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CHAP, LVII. 


Ceſar returns into Italy. His trop. 
mutiny. He ee them, and re- 
turns into Africa. 8 overol battle 5; 


OMING into Italy, Cicerg and 1 ot 

the partizans of Pompey came to mes: 
him, he received them as if they had always 
been in his intereſt. This moderation, and tn- 
politeneſs of his behaviour gained him the love 
of the Roman people. He found no difficulty 
in appeaſing divitions, or making himſelf be 
choſen conſul; but he found not the ſame faci- 
lity in regard of his troops, who came to ſuch} 
an exceſs of inſolence, that the tcnth legion, 
which he had always favoured upon account of 
its valour, revolted openly ; and killed two ſe- 

nators, Aſconius and Galba. Upon this he 

ordered other troops to march into Rome ſor 
the protection of that city, and notwithſtanding 
the advice of his friends, he would go to the 
legion that had mutinied, and was aſſembled in 
the campus martius, Their pretence for re- 
volting was thoſe recompences that were pro- 
miſed them before the battle of Pharſalia. In 
the mean time, Cæſar appeared to them with a 
bold and threatning air, and the ſudden pre- 
ſence of a general, famous by ſo many victo- 
ries, fo brave and ſo well made, inſpired them 
with ſuch awe, that they loſt the power of 
ſpeech, He aſcended his tribunal: and when 
he 
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he had aſked them with an air of authority, 
what they had to fay about their recompences z 
they only deſired of him leave to lay down their 
arms; alledging their age, wounds, and long 
ſervices. “ It is but reaſonable, (replied he, ) 
« I give you full liberty.” This anſwer ſur - 
priſed them. They thought that having nec 
of them, he would purchaſe their ſervice with 
preſents. And as they remained ſome time with - 
out ſpeaking: “ As for your rewards, (added 
i« he,) I will give them you, when ] have tri- 
** umphed over my enemies.” This word fe- 
wards, appeaſed them a little, they thought he 
would forget their revolt. They were aſhamed 
of leaving him, and beſides expected greater ad- 
vantages under his conduct. Moreover, they 
ſaw themſelves expoſed to all parties, there being 
no one in Italy who would dare to put himſelf at 
their head. Thus they waited with fear his 
further explanation, and his friends preſſed him 
to it; when beginning to ſpeak, he called them 
citizens. This word, which feemed to degrade 
them, was a thunder- ſtroke to them. They 
cried out confuſedly; ©* no they were ſoldiers.” 
And as he made ſhew of coming down in paſſion 
from his tribunal, they flung "themſelves at his 
fect, and conjured him rather to make them 
ſuffer the ſevereſt puniſhments, which their 
violence and inſolence had deſerved, than 
diſband them thus ſhamefully. This was the 
point he aimed at. He remained a long time 
inflexible to their prayers and tears. In fine, 
pretending to be overcome by the prayers of his 
triends, he aſcended his tribunal and ſaid: 
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That this revolt ſurpriſed him the more, as it 
happened in that legion, which he had always 
diſtinguiſhed by his particular favours; that 
he would not puniſh them, on account of his 
former love, but that he would grant them 
all he had promiſed, and even lands to ſubſiſt 
on, after he had finiſhed the war in Africa, 
But that he would not have them follow him 


4 


* 


40 
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ec 


to that war, deſigning they ſhould remain in 


* Italy.” This laſt expreſſion greatly afflicted 
them. They offered themſclves in puniſhment 
of their fault to be decimated ; that is to ſay, 
that every tenth man, after drawing lots, ſhould 
be put to death. This ſubmiſſion ſo thoroughly 
appeaſed him, that he gave them leave to follow ; 
and thus came gploriouſly off, in ſo hazardous a 
caſe, by his reſolution and policy. Cæſar made 
but a ſhort ſtay at Rome after this action. And 
when he had re-eſtabliſhed order and tranquillity 
in the city, and left Antony to command in it, 
he haſted by great marches to Sicily. He 


would not enter into any town. But to ſhew 


the impatience which he had to paſs into Afric, 
he encamped on the ſhore ſo near the ſea, that 


its waves waſhed the foot of his tent. Though 


the winds were contrary, he did not fail of em- 
barking all the ſoldiers he had with him, viz. a 
legion of new raiſed troops, with ſix hundred 
horſe. During this four other new legions, and 
a veteran one arrived, with two thouſand norte 
this obliged him to cake all his fleet ſet 3: 
which he joined ſoon after, having left ord! 
with Allienus, prætor of Sicily, t“. fend the oth: 
Jovions 2s ſoon as thev ſhould: arrive. As fi 
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vanced with his troops towards the ci 
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troops of his enemies were Very numerous, 10T 


Juba had four legions, a great number of light 
infantry, and almoſt an infinite number oi 
horſe ; and Scipio had gotten together ten le- 
gions, one hundred and twenty elephants, and 
ſeveral ſhips, which occupicd all the ports of 
Afric, Cæſar had not appointed any certain 
rendezvous for his fleet, He arrived in four days 
in light of the African coaſt; and ſailing before 


the cities of Clupea and Neapolis, with a a part 
of his ſhips, he preſented himſelf before Adri- 


metum. Conſidius commanded in this place 
and Piſo guarded the coaſt with two thouſand 
Mooriſh horſe. Cæſar made ſhew of attacking 


the fort, but landed a little further with about 


three thouſand men, and fifty horſe. He imme- 
diately forbad his ſoldiers to ſeparate, and ad- 
ty: and 
having entrenched himſelf, he ſent one of his 
priſoners to Conſidius. But this Governor or- 


dered him to be flain in his preſence, after he 
_ underſtood that he came from Cæſar; and ſent 
his letters to Scipio. 


Czſar, who would not at- 
tack this place, marched along the coaft to- 


wards Ruſpinum, being conſtantly attacked by 


his enemy, who had made a fally; and it was 


upon one of theſe ocgaſions, that thirty Gauliſh 
horſe beat two thouſand Moors, and drove them 
to the very gates of Adrimetum. He durſt not 
va the ſea, in the uncertainty he was in of the 

tate of the reſt of his fleet. Though he bad 
{ent out ten veſſels to have news of it, and 
taxen the city Lepta, from whence he drew 
great proviſions, he returned to the ſea coaſt of 
KN 4 Ruſpinum, 
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Ruſpinum, and embarked with ſix old cyhort; 
without diſcovering his deſign. When they per- 
_ ceived his abſence in the camp, the ſoldiers were 
very much aſtoniſhed : they paſſed a night in : 
kind of deſpair, whilſt he cruiſed along the 
coaſts and his good fortune made him meet. 
with the reſt of his fleet that were coming ty 
him. He returned to his camp with extreme 
diligence, and drew up his troops in order of 
battle, to defend thoſe who were landing. The 
aſtoniſhment ceaſed by his preſence, and he de- 
camped the fame hour to penetrate into the 
country. He had ſcarce marched three miles, 
but his ſpies brought him word that the enemy 
appeared. A moment after he diſcovered a 
thick duſt: this was Labienus, Scipio's lieute- 
nant, who brought with him a great army to 
hinder his deſcent, or fight him whilſt his men 
were in diſorder. In reality, whatever Hirtius 
ſays in his commentaries, almoſt all authors 
agree, that Cæſar was in very great danger; 
the number of his enemies far ſurpaſſed that of 
his troops, and his ſoldiers being almoſt all new 
levies, were not accuſtomed ro the Numidian 

way of fighting. Theſe men kept no ranks, 
as they continue to do at this day; but being 
perfectly well mounted, they fought by ſudden 
ſtarts and onſets, launcing a great number of 
Javelins, and retired as ſoon as the legions ad- 
vanced towards them. Cæſar had need to bin- 
der his defeat of all his experience, and all bis 
valour. He fought with his own hand. and 
took by the neck one that was flying with a 
legionary eagle, and brought lum back to the 


fir ſt 
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firſt ranks. In fine, a ſoldier of the tenth le- 


gion, having ſlain with a ſpear the horſe of La- 
bienus, who inſulted him, Cæſar took the time 
that they were reſcuing Labienus, and made his 
legions do their utmoſt to open a paſſage through 
the enemy, who had already ſurrounded them. 
Thus he retired into his camp, notwithitanding 
the arrival of Petreius, who, as it is ſaid, ſpared 
him on this occaſion, under pretence, that they 
were not to take from Scipio their general, the 
glory of compleating the victory. Soon after 
Scipio came to join his lieutenants, with eight 
legions and four thouſand horſe, publiſhing every 
where that ſuba followed him, and was far 
ſtronger than himſelf. Theſe reports were 
dreadful to Cæſar's new ſoldiers, fear appeared 
in their very faces and motions; and as it had 
made them very inquiſitive, Cæſar aſſembled 
them all together to remove theirfurther curioſity. 
„am glad, (faid Le) to acquaint you that in 
« a few days, Juba will arrive here, with ten 
legions, thirty thouſand horſe, one hundred 
thouſand light armed foot, and three hundred 
* elephants. So if thoſe who ſhew ſo much 
* curiofity on this head, and make ſo many 
realonings about the event, be not eaſy and 


60 


** ſend them upon the oldeſt of niy ſhips, whi- 
** ther the wind and fortune {hall carry them.“ 
This diſcourſe, which ſkewed a great confidence, 
inſpired them with freſh courage, and put an 
end to rumours. It was true that Juba was ap- 
proact:ing ; but Bogud, king of a part of Mau- 
ritania, and Sittius a Roman eſtabliſhed in Africa, 
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with ſeveral ſoldiers of Marius, kad entered his 
kingdom, and made ſuch progreſs in it, that 
they obliged him to return. Thus the war was 
carried on betwixt two Roman generals; and 
Cæſar who forgot nothing that might advance 
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his affairs, knowing the popular opinion was, 


that the Scipio's were fated to triumph in Afric, 
choſe amongſt his troops a man of little repute, 
but who bore that name, with the ſirname of 
dalution, and iſſued all orders in his name, as if 
he had been the true general. In the mean time 
he fatigued the enemy by different motions, 
but always took care to entrench himſelf; and 


beſides filling his ramparts with all miſſive wea- 


pons, he fixed pointed ſtaves in the ditches. 
In this condition he ſuffered the inſults of Scipio, 
who often preſented him battle; yet Cæſar con- 
tented himſelf with ſending out his horſe, and 
giving his orders with ſo much tranquillity, that 


he never quitted his tent. And becauſe his 


ſoldiers were not accuſtomed to war, he himſelf 
took the pains to inſtruct them perfectly, to 
ſhew them how they were to bear the attack 


- of an enemy, and in what manner they were to 


make their retreat ; the time of attacking, and 
that of returning to their ranks. In fine, all 
the neceſſary exerciſes, with the ſame care as it 
may be ſuppoſed Ca ſar would inftruct his own 
army. But yet he did not forget to call in fo- 
reign ſuccours, and ſent perſons into differen: 
places, excuſing none who delayed to perform 
his orders. At length Allienus ſent him fron: 
Sicily two old legions, eight hundred Gaulifh 
Horſe, and a thouſand archers or lingers, who 

came 
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came happily to Ruſpinum. With this ſuccour 
Czſar came. out of his entrenchments, and 
marched towards Uzita, as it he deſigned to at- 
tack it; Scipio came to the ſuccour of this place, 


and this motion gave occaſion to great conflicts, 


with little advantage to one or the other ſide, 
Cæſar's cavalry ſuffered much for want of forage, 
and were forced to feed their horſe with the 
moſly graſs of the ſea-coaſt, which they waſhed 
to take out the ſalt, and mixed with it a little 
dogs tooth: the legions having brought with 
them no tents, lodged in very bad barracks. 
This inconveniency had like to have cauſed a 
great diſorder amongſt them, by a kind of pro- 
digy; it happened thus, one night when the 


conſtellation called the Pleiades ditappeared, there 


fell upon their camp ſtones in form of hail, 
which wounded ſeveral, and overthrew with the 
wind many of their barracks, ſo that they paſſed 
the whole night covered only with their buckicrs. 
Yet nothing "diminiſhed their affection for their 


eneral ; for ſome old ſoldiers having been taken 


at Thapſus in a veſſel, and brought to Scipio, 
tho' he offered them conſiderable advantages, 
they refuſed to a man to follow him, and choice 


rather to be cut to pieces by the order of on 20 


than ſuffer the ſhame of be ing called deſerte 

In the mean time, Juba being ſolicited by the 
letters of Scipio, and having ſeſt! Saburra to de- 
tend his kingdom; arzived with three legions, 


eight hundred bridled horſes *, and a very grea: 


* This diſtinction war made becauſe. the Numidians b unt 


their horſes to war vithuut any brict:, and turned mem 10 


the right or left with; a win. 
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number of light infantry, with thirty elephants, 
His preſence encreaſed the courage of Scipio's 
troops ; but this barbarous king would have him- 
ſelf more reſpected than the Roman officers, and 
treated them with contempt. They attacked 
ſeveral times thoſe parties which Czſar ſent to 
the war, and oftentimes diſturbed. their works, 
till one day Juba, Scipio, and Labienus, at the 
head of all their cavalry, came to inſult the 

legions in the fight of the camp. Cafar's 
horſe were obliged to give way, but the legions 
ſnatching up their arms, and marching. out in 
good order, the horſe returned with ſuch courage 
to the battle, that without a great darkneſs 
cauſed by duſt, and the approach of night, 
Juba and Labienus had fallen into Cafars 
hands, and their horſe had been intirely defeated, 
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CHAP. LVII. 


Ceſar puniſhes the ſediticus, and after 
ſeveral mctions defeats Scipio and 


Juba. 


HES E exploits gave great ſpirit to Cæ- 

ſar's troops, when the ninth and tenth 
legion arrived in his camp. He had ſtill at 
heart the inſolence of thoſe mutineers, of whom 
he deſigned to make an example to the reſt of 
his troops. Thus being informed that one 
Avienus, a tribune of that legion, had taken 


up 
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up a whole ſhip with his equipage and horſes, 


without receiving any one ſoldier, he judged 


this a proper occaſion ; and being aſſured of the 
affection of the reſt of his ſoldiers, he aſſembled 


all the officers of this legion. 
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I could have 


wiſhed, (ſaid he to them) that certain per- 


ſons had quitted their too inſolent and haughty 
carriage, and made ſome reflection on my 
indulgence, my lenity, and my patience. 
But fince they would preſcribe to themſelves 
no rules, I am reſolved to make an example 
of them, according to juſt military diſci- 
pline. Thus you Avienus, who have ſtirred 
up the ſoldiers, who owed allegiance to Rome, 
againſt the republic, who have committed a 
thouſand injuſtices in the cities of Italy, and 
who are become uſeleſs to the republic, as 


well as to my ſervice ; ſince inſtead of ſoldiers, 


you have filled a veſſel with your equipage, 
and deprived the republic of ſo many ſervice- 
able perſons, I baniſh you from my army, 
and command you to leave Afric, and re- 
move yourſelf as far as poſſible. As for you 


Fonteius, a ſeditious tribune and pernicious 


citizen, I order you to go out of my camp ; 
and as for you Salienus, Tiro, and Cluſinas, 


who having obtained by my favour and not 
your merit, the rank which you hold, nor 


have ever ſhewn valour in war, or probity i in 
peace, and have always been more buſy in raiſ- 
ing ſeditions againſt your general, rather than 
to ſhew the modeſty of men of honour ; I de- 
clare you unworthy of ever commanding in 
ny troops; and order you this moment to 

“ depart 
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ce depart from Africa.“ He immediately put 
them in the hands of ſome centurions, and with- 


out leaving any but a flave to each, he made 


them embark upon different ſhips. On the 
other ſide, Juba who gave law in the other 


party, and made an arrogant uſe of it, even in 
regard of Scipio himſelf, obliging him to quit 


his purple coat of arms, which was the mark 


of a general, preſented every day his troops in 


order of battle before Cæſar's camp, who thought 
bimſelf engaged by honor to leave his entrench- 
ments. Scipio had placed all his legions, and 
thoſe of Juba in the firſt line, the Numidian 
foot in the ſecond, whoſe wings ſeemed to be 
double, becauſe the elephants were upon the 
right and the left of them, and behind the ele- 


phants were the Numidian cavalry. All the 
| bridled horſes and the light infantry were upon 


the right, the city of Uzita upon the left. He 
did this with a deſign of ſurrounding the troops 
of Cæſar. In Cæſar's order of battle, the ſeventh 
and ninth legion were drawn up on the left, 
the twenty-ninth and thirtieth on the right, 
with four legions in the centre. The new lIe- 
gions formed the ſecond line, and he had made 
a third which took up but half the left of the 
ſecond line, the right being defended by his 
entrenchments. He had placed here all his horſe ; 
and as he did not entirely truſt to thein, the 
tenth legion was commanded to ſupport them 
His light infantry were diſpoſed at intervais 
among the horſe. In this condition the two 
armies were in fight of one another, at about 
three hundred paces diſtance, from en, to 

about 


about four o'clock in the evening without fight- 


ing; which perhaps would not have happened 
at-all. But Cæſar having a mind to retire, all 


the Numidian horſe fell upon his left wing, fo 
that his horſe advancing againſt them with too 
much eagerneſs, there were a great many wound- 
ed, beſides one ſlain, with twenty-ſix men of 
light infantry. Night hindered the continuation 
of this action; and Scipio retired into his camp 
with a great deal of joy. All Czfar's thoughts 
aimed at freeing his men from too great an ap- 
prehenſion of the enemy, and eſpecially of their 
elephants. And as he had ſome in his own 
camp, he accuſtomed his ſoldiers to approach 
them without fear, He made them obſerve 
thoſe places, where theſe beaſts were the moſt 
eaſily wounded, and ordered the men who fought 
on them, to throw darts without points upon 
the horſe, to accuſtom thoſe animals to bear 
the ſight of them. In fine, after he had gained 


by theſe exerciſes the advantage of ſeeing they 
feared them no more, he moved his camp, al- 


ways endeavouring to poſt himſelf advantageouſly. 
After ſeveral motions and ſome ſkirmiſhes, in 
which Labienus was beat, perceiving the enemy 
began to fear the courage of his legions, he 
marched to attack the city of Thapſus, where 
Virgilus commanded as deputy for Scipio, a 
ſtrong garriſon. Scipio, fearing ſhould he loſe 
this city, he ſhould thereby loſe his reputation, 
came likewiſe to poſt himſelf three leagues from 


Cæſar, where Juba and he entrenched them- 


ſclves in two camps. There was near Thapſus 
I 1 a lake 
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a lake of ſalt water, about fifteen hundred paces 
from the ſea. The deſign of Scipio was to 
throw troops into the place by this neck, or 
Iſthmus. But Cæſar, who had foreſeen this; in- 
tended motion, had built a fort, and placed a 
guard in three places: which obliged Scipio, after 
ſome fruitleſs attempts, and paſſing a day and a 
Night upon the banks of the lake, to make his 
troops labour to entrench themſelves at fifteen 
hundred paces from Cæſar's fort. Cæſar re- 
ceived this news at the break of day; and leaving 
Aſprenas with a legion for the guard of his 
camp, he marched directly to the enemy be- 
twixt the lake and the ſea, He ſent orders like 
wiſe to thoſe who commanded his veſſels before 
Thapſus, to leave ſome to defend the paſſage of 
the port, but to advance with the others be- 
yond Scipio's camp, and at the firſt noiſe of the 
battle to land their men, and attack the enemy 
on that ſide with the loudeſt ſhouts they were 
able to raiſe. Cæſar's army marched in thre: 
lines, the four beſt legions in front, and the 
five others as a body of reſerve ; and there were 
five cohorts on the wings to fight the elephants, 
with the bowmen and lingers. The light foot 
was mixt with the cavalry. As for himſelf, he 
was on foot amidſt the ranks, and animating his 
ſoldiers both by his preſence and words. He 
found Scipio in order of battle before his en- 
trenchments, where a part of his army werc 
fill hard at labour. But at the ſight of Czfar'- 
army his. nien began to give way. They were 
{cen to run fron one fide to another, enter into 


I the 
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me camp and come out again in diſorder, which 
very much animated Czfar's men. He yet op- 
poſed their impatience, and ran up to the 
warmeſt ; when at the ſame time a trumpet on 


the right, without his order, ſounded the charge 
of battle. Immediately the cohorts ruſhed for- 


wards, in ſpite of the centurions who withheld 
them. Czſar perceiving this, gave immediately 
for the word of battle, glory and ſucceſs, and 
ordering his horſe to be brought him, charged 
himſelf firſt of all the enemy. Scipio's elephants 
were immediately put to flight by the archers 


and lingers from the right wing, and trampled 
under foot the ſoldiers who were behind them. 


They then forced their way into the camp. 
The Mooriſh horſe being thus left by the ele- 
phants, were ſoon put to flight, and Cæſar's 
legions cutting all to pieces who reſiſted, gained 
the entrenchments of the enemy. The garriſon 


of Thapſus having made a ſally, were repulſed 


by the very ſervants in Cæſar's camp. And 
diſorder and confuſion ſpreading itſelf every 
where, Scipio's men thought of nothing but 
flying back to that camp they had left but two 
days before. But ſeeing themſelves without a 


general, flung down their arms to make the 


greater "cod. towards Juba's camp. Cæſar's 


troops which had not engaged were already 
maſters of it. Thus Scipio's diſtreſied ſoldiers 
retired to an eminence, but tho' they made a 
ſign of ſurrendering, and ſaluted as tellow-citi- 
zens Cafar's men, laying down their arms, 
the veterans being heated by blood and tranſ- 


ported by rage, after having wounded ſome 


ſenators, 
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ſenators, and killed others whom they hated. 


put all at laſt without diſtinftion to the ſword 
in the fight of Cæſar himſelf. 


= "CHAP, UK: 
Death of Scipio and Tuba. Cæſur 


marches towards Mica. The volun- 


tary death of Cato. 


Ps « RCH ſays, there fell in this battle 
fifty thouſand men. Hirtius only mentions 
ten thoufand, and ſo ſignal a victory only coſt 
Czfar fifty ſoldiers. All the leaders of this 
party, ſeeing no remedy, periſhed by different 
accidents. Scipio endeavoured to ſave himſelf 


by ſea, but ſeeing his ſhip ready to be taken, be 


ran his ſword through his own body. Juba and 
Petreius fought againſt one another; and Petreius 
falling by the. hand of the king, this prince 
ordered one of his ſlaves to deprive him ot 
life. Afranius and Fauſtus, ſons of Sylla, were 
taken by Sittius, who put them both to death. 
I abienus only ſaved himſclf in Spain, and a 
Africa ſubmitted to Cæſar, excepting the city 


of Utica. Cato commandcd there with fome 


few troops, and had aſſembled a kind of a ſenatc, 
compoſed of three hundred Romans who hu 
joined him. He received the news of Scipio 
defeat by ſome of that general's horſe, Which 
had rallied in pretty good order. And 85 the 

inhabitaln 


FIRST 
inhabitants of Utica had always appeared wel! 
affe&ioned to Cæſar; Cato to make ſure of 
them, had ordered them out of the city into an 


entrenchment. The horſe took this occaſion 
to plunder them, but Cato immediately ran up, 


and by his prayers and authority reftrained them 


from doing violence. They offered likewiſe to 
follow him, if he would ee with them. 
But he gave them to underſtand, he deſigned to 
bear a ſiege. 


defign, to take a reſolution more conformable 


to his character: and that philoſophy he had 


always made a profeſſion of. Notwithſtanding 
he gave his orders every where with an aſtoniſh- 
ing ſedateneſs and courage, He diſmiſſed the 
horſe, for fear they ſhould commit ſome new 
outrages, He exhorted ſome of his friends to 
ſave themſelves by ſea, and others, ſuch as Lu- 
cius, a relation of Cæſar, to have recourſe to 
his clemency. He recommended his own chil- 
dren to Lucius, and made a long harangue to 
the eldeſt, to perſuade him never to meddle 
with the affairs of ſo corrupted a ſtate. In the 


cvening he ſat down to ſupper as cuſtomarily, for 


he never lay on a couch after the death of 
l'ompey, as he like other Romans had done be- 
fore. Some of his particular friends were with 
him, and with them ſome philoſophers. "The 
converſation turned upon philoſophy, and Cato 


maintained this maxim, ** 
** tuous were always happy and free; and that 


* the wicked were always flaves, and cuntc- 
6 quently 
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But when he had once entered 8 
again into the city, he found their minds ſo di- 
vided, and ſo little ſettled, that he quitted that 


That the truly vir- 
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*© quently unhappy.” He grew ſo enflamed in 
his diſcourſe, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, the 
his friends eaſily diſcovered there was ſome prez: 
emotion in his mind, and that his ſoul wy, 
filled with ſome. grand object. They could not 
forbear ſnewing him the ſenſible grief, and ap- 
prehenſion they had for him: this made lim 
change his diſcourſe, and obliged him to fcian 


an attention to public affairs, and give ſevere] 


orders, more thoroughly to perſuade them, that 
life was not a thing totally indifferent to him, 
He went to reſt a little time after, having ten- 
derly embraced his ſon, and thoſe who had fol- 
lowed him ; but his ſeeming overflow of kind- 
neſs redoubled their ſuſpicions, and obliged them 


to remove his ſword, which he always had laid 


by him, He took up, after he was alone, one 
of Plato's books, which treats of the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul, and after having read ſome 
time in it, he ſought for his ſword, and not 
finding it, he called one of his flaves, without 
ſhewing any emotion, and only bid him bring 
it. But as they did not obey him; he called 
for it a ſecond time, and was ſo tranſported 
with paſſion, that he ſtruck one of his ſlaves ſo 
violently that he wounded, his own hand, crying 


out at the ſame time, he was betrayed, and 


that his pretended friends had a mind to deliver 
him unarmed to his enemics. Upon this noiſe, | 
his ſon and friends entered his chamber. He 
ſpoke to them with choler. How long 1s it, 
„ (faid he to them) that you have obſerved | 
„ have loſt my right reaſon f or why do you 
© not endeavour to perſuade me by arguments, 

he * withour 
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without forcing me from my own ſentiments ? 


Turning to his ſon, he added: why do 


not you with thy aſſociates bind my hands, 
that I may no longer be in a poſſibilitity of 


defending myſelf againſt C:xfar ? for 1 have 


no need of a ſword to end my own life. 
Can any one want means of meeting death? 


could I not ſuffocate myſelf, or beat out my 


brains againſt the wall?“ His fon at theſe 


words, burſt into tears, and left his father with 
Demetrius and Apollodorus, who were two 


philoſophers, and Cato's familiar friends. After 
this, he began to ſpeak in a ſedater, but very 


ſerious manner. Are not you too, ſaid he, 
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of the ſame mind, that a man of my years 
ſhould be forced in ſpite of himſelf to con- 
tinue in life? and only remain here to be 
ſilent, and my guards? but if you have any 


ſolid reaſons, why in this extremity I ſhould 


do nothing unworthy of myſelt by ſubmitting 


to the conqueror, I deſire you would acquaint | 


me with them, that I may think it no diſ- 
grace, or meanneſs to beg my life of the 
victor. Cato has hitherto always thought 
otherwiſe. Why do you not produce them, 
to confute me? that rejecting the maxims ot 
the ſovereignty of virtue, and becoming wiſer 
and humbler by the means of Cæſar, we may 
acknowledge ourſelves obliged by his conduct 
to us? Speak. I ſee you pauſe. I have not 
ſpoke this, becauſe I have as yet taken any 
ultimate determination. I would deliberate 
with friends, and philoſophers. When 1 
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*© have thoroughly examined thoſe books and 
*« reaſons which philoſophy and learning can 
“ ſuggeſt, I need then no farther direction. 
Are you ſilent? retire then and acquaint my 
* ſon, that it is not his duty to compel me by 

. force, to what he cannot evince the obliga. 
tion of from reaſon.” Demetrius imme- 
diately left the room, and they ſent him hi; 
ſword by a young ſlave. He examined if th: 
point was good, and the edges ſharp, and find. 
ing it to his wiſh ; he laid it near him, ſaying, 
I am once more in my own power. He took 
up Plato's book of immortality, v. hich he rei 
twice over, and afterwards fell into ſo deep a ſleep, 
that he was heard to ſnore in the antichamber. 
At midnight he called two of his frecdmen, 
one Cleanthes a phyſician, and one Butas, He ſert 
the latter to the port, to inform him if all tho 
who choſe to embark were gone; and ordered! 
plaiſter to be put to the hand he had hurt. Ih; 
ſeeming precaution pleaſed greatly his fa mil. ä 

Butas came to tell him, that every one was cn | 


[ 
board, and the ſea very much agitated, il : 
ſhewed a great concern for thoſe friends. pe : 
were in the ſhips, and ſent Butas again to knw i { 
if any were left behind, and needed his advic \ 
or aſſiſtance. Day now began break, W 4 

| Butas came to acquaint him that the fea wiſh þ 
calm, and that there was an entire ſilence in th} et 


port. Cato diſmiſſed him; and his fave e. 
ſcarce left him, but Cato took his ſword ar. 
_ wounded himſelf a little below the ſtomac! 
The wound he had before in his hand, weaken 
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the blow: ſo that he did not immediately die; 
but in the ſtruggle betwixt life and death, he 
fell from the bed, and overthrew a ſmall table, 
where he had been drawing ſome geometrical 
figures. Upon this noiſe his ſlaves re-entered, 
and the outcries they raiſed, made his ſon and 
friends ruſh in. They found him bathed in a 
deluge of blood, with his bowels out of his body, 
and their ſurprize and grief were ſo great, that 
they only looked upon him with aftoniſhment. 
His eyes were ſtill open, which ſoon reminded 
his phyſician to get him placed on the bed; and 
after having put in his bowels, he ſewed up the 
wound, Cato recovered the preſence of his 
mind, and with a rage that had all the ſymptoms 
of the utmoſt fury, he puſhed away the phyſi- 


cian, tore open his own wound, and even 


rent his very entrails, in which agony he died. 
Thus died Cato, at the age of fifty-five. 
But tho' this laſt action had many admirers, 
yet Brutus, who was his nephew, condemned it 
in a book he writ on purpoſe; and the reafons 


are very obvious, which ought to make us look 


upon it with horror. Cæſar was of the ſame 
ſentiment, and writ a book on the ſame ſubject. 
When he was told of his death, he cried out 
that Cato had envied him the glory of giving 
him his life; and for this reaſon, added he. 1 
envy him his death. He pardoned his fon, who 
afterwards died at the battle of Philippi, more 
gloriouſly than be had lived, having ſhewn too 
ſtrong an attachment to the wife of a Cappado- 
clan prince, who was called Pſyche, which in 

Greek 
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Greek ſignifies ſoul, and her huſband Maphra- 
dates, which made the Romans ſay that Cato 
and Maphradates were good friends, for they 
had but one ſoul. And they added this pun, 
that Cato muſt be generous and magnanimous, 
becauſe he had a royal foul. 


CHAP. LX. 
Cæſar returns to Rome. The pomp and. 
magmficence of his triumpbs. 


TICA ſurrendred to Cæſar, after the 
death of Cato. He pardoned the inha- 
bitants; but he put to death all who fel! 
into his hands, of thoſe two hundred who had 
aſſumed the quality of ſenators. Thus Africa 
was entirely ſubjected, and he returned to Rome. 
that he might triumph after all his victorics. 
He firſt of all, that he might gain the people's 
favour, explained to them in a ſpeech, that his 
laſt victory had acquired to the republic ſo rich 
and extenſive a- country, that it alone could 
furniſh two hundred thouſand ſacks of corn, 
and two million pound weight of oil yearly ; 
and afterwards he diſpoſed the preparations for hi 
triumph, which was to continue four days. 
The firſt day was ſet apart for the triumpt: 
over Gaul, wherein he ſhewed the Romans in 
ſeveral iQtures, the names of three hundred 
nations, and eight hundred cities, which he hac 
| | conquerec, 


| 
: 
1 
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conquered, with the ſlaughter of a million of 
enemies, which he had det! royed in different 


battles. Among the priſoners appeared Vercin- 


gctorix, who had raiſed all Gaul zgainſt the 


"OS 


Romans, and had attacked Cæſar at the ſiege 


of Alexia, being followed by three Radek: 
thouſand combatants, beſides ſeventy thouſand 

that were in the beſieged place. All the Roman 

ſoldicrs followed thcir general crowned with 
Jaurcls, and with this equipage he marched to 
the capital, the RP of which he aſcended on his 
Knees, With forty elepliants ranged on A1 ide, 

which bore magnihcent eandletticis adorned 
With flambeaux. This ſpectacle Jaited alt nie lit, 
becauſe the axle of his triump! hal cliariot broke, 
and had like to have given the conqueror a very 
dangerous fall, when he thought hinicl in tlie 
[ery height Cf his glory. His ſccond trium ph 
was over Egypt, wlierei were the pictures ot 

Ptolomy, Protinus, 21d Achillas, rhich greatly 
pleaicd the people. Lic turd day thewed the 
defeat of Pharnaccs, and the flight of that king, 

Iich raiſed an univerſal ſhout àamongſt the 
Loimang, and cauled many raillerics of tc con- 
qu ered, It was in Uns proceifion that this in- 
1c pticn we have mœutioned beſore Was carried: 
vent, vile vici. But on the fourth day, the 
ſieht of Scipio's picture, of Petreius and Cato 
himſeltf, who was painted tearing out his own 
bowels, made all Rome burit into tears and la- 
mentation. Juba's ſon, who was then very 
young, was carried among the priſoners : and 
this prince became afterwards a very learned 
and worthy man. Avzuftus gave him a purt of 
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his father's kingdom, and married him to young 
Cleopatra, daughter of Marc Antony. In thele 
ſeveral triumphs they brought the ſum of ſixty- 
five thouſand talents in ſilver, or in veſſels and 
ilatues of curious workmanſhip, with a thouſand 
eight hundred and twenty-two golden crowns, 
which weighed twenty thouſand and fourtcen 
pounds, and were the preſents of princes and 
toivns aſter his victorics, according to the 
cuſſom of thoſe times. It was out of this ſum 
tnat he paid his ſoldiers, beſides what he had 
promiſed them in the begin ang of the civil 
wars, Viz. five thouſand drachma's to each, the 
louble to centurions, and the quadruple to tri- 
Wes aud. commanders of ho:ic; and for a re- 
treat to them. after the wars, he afligned them 
{eral inheritances in different parts of Italy. 
he people likewiſe ſharcd in his abe Fei 
he diſtributed to them by head ten buſhels of 
corn, and ten pound of cil; and beſides the 
three hundred denarii he had promiſed, he 
added a hundred more, as an arrearage, He 
e beſides, in favour of thoſe who were 
not very rich, that the rent of houſes, which was 
become exccſhve, ſhould be reduced to two 
thouſand ſmall ſeſterces, and over the reſt of 
Italy to five hundred; after this he treated all 
the Roman people at twenty-two thouſand tables. 
That nothing might be wanting to the pomp of 
theſe feaſts, he cauſed to the number of two 
thouſand gladiators to fight before the people, 
amonꝑſt v hom appeared Leptenus and Calpenus, 
who had formerly been ſenators; ; and this under 
pretence ol celebrating the funcrals of his daughter 


Julia, 
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Julia. There were ſeen the following day: 
comedies in all ſorts of languages, rcpreſ: ented 
in different parts of the city, and children of 
the princes of Aſia danced upon the theatres. 
The circus was enlarged by his orders, and ſur— 
rounded with a ditch full of water; - and. in this 
place the nobleſt children of Rome exerciſed 
themſelves on horſeback, and on chariots drawn 
by two or four horſes. At length ſeparatcd into 
two companics, they repreſented a kind of ſport 
of tournament, which was called ludus trojanus. 
To theſe diverſions ſucceeded the hunting down 
of beaſts, which laſted five days. After this 
were exhibited two encamped armies in the 
circus, conſiſting each of five hundred ſoldiers, 
twenty elephants, and three hundred horſemen, 
who repreſented a battle. The Athletæ had 
likewiſe two days, that is to ſay the wreſtlers 
and the boxers. And for the Jaſt ſpectacle, 
there was a lake dug in the campus mr, 
where two fleets of galleys, equipped with a 
thouſand rowers or ſailors, gave the people the 
pleaſure of ſeeing a naval "combat *. Theſe 
feaſts drew ſo great a number of people to Rome, 
that the greateſt part were forced to encamp in 
the public ſquares, and ſeveral were preſſed to 
death in the crowds, amongſt whom were wo. 
ſenators. 


* The Romans called theſe ſpectacles naumachia. 
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CHAP. LXI. 


Caſar ęces into Spain, where be defeats 
the fois of T mp „ and the eldeft 1s 


* 
Lal. 


T3 RINC theſe rejoicings the ſons of 


Pompey ſtrengthened theniſelves in e ; 
and as thcſe people ſtill loved paſhonately the 
ende of their ſatber, they ſoon got together 

a powerful army. They had good captains, 
* amongſt the reſt Labiem: : this obliged 
far to go in perſom to opp their progreſs. 
Lie Wit tien dictator. for the flard time; bit 
before he departed, he would mek een general re- 
View of all the inhabitants cf Rome, as the 
cenfors had done before him. He only found 
ene hundred and fifty thouſand families, which 
Teniained of Wan hundred znd twenty thouſand, 
upon the hit before the civil war, fo that more 
than one half had periſhed by diſcord. Cæ ſar ar- 
rived in Spain ſooner than he was cxpccted. 
Cneius the eldeſt of the two Pompeys was 
beſicging the city of loa, and Sextus the younger 
was then at Corduba with a ſtrong gariſon. 
Car to raiſe the ncge, and cauſe jealouſy Tal 
Cncius advanced towards Corduba with tho: 
troope he had brought, and added to them, 
that army which Pedius and Fabius, his lieutc- 
tenants, commanded in that en This 
motion had 1its effect; Cneius urged 
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5 by his bro- 
ther's letters, raied the ſicee of Uloe, and came 


to 
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10 oppoſe ar, who after Haun an Tan en | BY 4 * N | 
deayourid 0 draty hin ton battle, mar ched d WE 3 | 
to inveſt Atecu. Son ol the mot impo nw = Bo | | 
places of the . pelam party. Oncius 2355 „ 
deceived by the Re 5 which C.cſar xmdled in la: 4" is Ki | | 
camp, did not diſcorer bis march, but when ir "As 4 lt 
Was no longer of uſe tu follow him, he theretore 4 . 
retired to cn Aub. that he. miglit retreſh bis * 11 16 
troops, and tt Cr id ſeized on the heirs o NN 1 
near Cæſar s cin: but this camp was ſo well ry 15 0 
menen Ut he could undertake: nothing SEAT | 
againſt it. Ihe ſege laſted a long time, and 2 17 8 
the beſieged behaved verv gallantly; chis engaged 1 105 ( 
Cncius to make great forts to throw ſuccours Art 44 
into the town, There were many battles fonght FR 4/2 76H 
with equal advantage; at laſt, the gariſon ſceing n | 
themſclves cloſely prefled wy refolved on an 1 
action of the moſt horrible perfdy, viz. to 14 
maſſacre the inhabitants, and then make a ge- f 1 
neral ſally, with a view of forcing the circum - "% {x .Mf 
vallation of Cæſar's camp. Ihe mailacre was 1 1,8 

executed: but the crime did not ſucceed accordin e 

* to their wiſh ; they were beat in the ſally, and FB 1 

[ driven back into the city with great ſlaughter. F il 
Then Minutius who commanded, defired a ca- 
pitulation; and ſurrendered the place almoſt in 
the ſight of Cncius. After this Czſar ap- 
proached Pompey's camp, and they diſputed the 
ground by different works, and lines, they 
cauſed to be made; which drew on a great 

f battle, and Czfar's horſe were driven back by 

| the cavalry of the enemy. This advantage, 


which ſcemed to repair the loſs of Atccua, 
ralſed again the courage of Cncius: ſome letters 
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of his were found, in which he writ: * That 
„ Cxſar had with him only raw and unexpe- 
*© rienced ſoldiers; that he durſt not truſt them 
« to the hazard of a battle, but that he ſhould . 


«© tind means of obliging him to it.“ Full of 
| theſe thoughts he went to encamp near Seville. 


in the mcan time Cæſar ſcized on two caſtles; 
and knowing that Cneius was encamped in the 
plain of Munda, he marched his army thither. 
The two generals had an equal impatience for x 
decifive battle; fo that Cneius drew out his 
troops in order of battle at the break of day. 


His poſt was well choſen upon an eminence, 


the nes of which were defended by the city ot 
Mun%a, and a rivulet or marſhy ground. The 
beauty of the day gave a great luſtre to his 
troops, and eſpecially his cavalry, who were 
compleatly armed; he had the rivulet on his 
right, which ſeparated the eminence on which 
he was encamped from the plain, which was 
ſive milcs long, and extended even to Cæſar's 
camp. He waited in this poſition for the enemies 
deſcent into the plain: and as Pompey's party 
did not march above a mile from the town, 
Cæſar advanced as far as the rivulet, The rules 
of war required that Cneius ſhould have diſputcd 
this paſizge, but his generals were obſtinate in 
keeping the higher ground. Cæſar faw that he 
could nt advance to thera without hazard, and 
that they were preparing to attack him in the 


aſcent ; on this he ordered his army to halt, as 


if he had deſigned to entrench bimſelf in this 
place. His army conſiſted of cighty cohorts, 
and eight thouſand horle, The tcnth legion 


Was 


| 


| they advanced to the declivity. 
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was on the ri ht, the third and fifth on the left, 

and the horſe drawn up upon the two wings. 
Cneius had fourteen legions: his light horte 
amounted to fix thouſand, with an equal number 
of auxiliaries. Cæſar's ſolckers murmured that 
they were denied this opportunity of fighting 3 
and this delay ſo animatcd Pompey” s party, that 
Shouts were 
raiſed on both des, and the battle began with 
all its fury. ie firſt ſhocx was ſupported by 
both aries Ds g much vigour, To Caſir's 


men, who were accuſtomed to victory, abated 


much of their courage. The tenth legion, tho” 
much diminiſhed, preſſed hard upon that which 
was oppoſed to it; but Pompey marched from 
the right a legion to ſupport it, During this 
motion Cæſar's cavalry charged Pompcy's left 


wing, which received them without diſorder; 


ſo that all the troops on both fides were nov- 
engaged, and none expected ſafety but by their 
valour. All authors agree, that Cæſar never was 
in fo great a danger; and he ſaid himſelf aſter- 
wards, That he had fought at all other placcs 
for glory, but at Munda for liſe.“ He en- 
WA ſeveral times the enemy himſelf, crying 
out to his men, that they ought to reſcue hin: 
and reſtore lum to his children, and thereby ſpar? 
themſclves the confuſion of being beaten, He 
animated them ſo well by his w ers but ſo 


much better by a thouſand actions of valour. 


that at laſt they overcame, but with great dil- 
ficulty, the troops of Cneiuz, aſter they had 
killed thirty thouſand on tie ſpot. Cz:ſar lot 
a thouſand; and had five hundred wounded. 

L. 4 4 * 
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All Pompey s enſigns were taken, and Varus 
and Labienus killed in the battle. Cneius fed 
with one hundred and fifty horie to Cartcia “, 
from whence he hoped to eſcape by ſez; but he 
was obliged to RIG to ſhore at the approucn 
of idius, Caſs heutcnant. He was imme- 
diately beſicged in a to er, mw attacked on all 
tides: fo that being wounded in the ſhoulder, 

and the hight, #19 baviny bu heel diflocated, be 
Was 2DAnd once by his ht aud Gain in a Cave 
whither he fled for refuge. Ihe young Sextus 
was more PIotperous, for having eſcaped from 
Corduba, where he was in the tinie of the battle, 
he concealed himſelf fo well that Cæſar could 
not fd him, or perhaps what ſeems more true, 
url; bY him upon account of his youth. No- 


2 i ltled Caſar after this famous victory, 
By Haviir i given order . and cxacted great con- 
** b: At 0 128 rom thoſe bs. C:3 ties W Biel 11 had been his 


chen. ics, under pretence of puniſbing their re- 
dellion, he returned to Rome, with an extreme 
picaſure for having at length ſubdued that re- 


public, which gave laws to the greateſt part 
of the carth. 


* At preſent Tariſa, 


CHAP. 


CC ↄ AA 
HAP. LAL, 
Cafor returns te Rome, He inge feral 


laws, and rejorms the tar Tie 
excelfroue honors dane him, araw 1 


ES of op 1 1 
[1m toe envy of the ſenate. 


| E would triumph at his returi:; but this 

i 1 triumph was not followed with fliouts of 
joy by the people, who ſaw with pain, the 
memory of that Pompey inſulted whom they 
had ſo ardently loved. Cæſar after this applied 
himſelf to the regulation of the ſtate, and par- 
doned all thoſe who had born arms againſt him, 


He even replaced all Pompey's ſtatues, and Ci- 


cero ſud pleaſantly on this ſubject, © Let Ceſar 
by repairing Pompey's ſtatues ſecure his own.“ 

He pu>vliſhed ſeveral laws; ſuch as that which 
regulated the expence of feaſts, which he made 
be obſerved very ſtrictly; another concerning 
coaches, embroidered clothes, and pearls, which 
he reſtrained to certain perſons ; as like wiſe that 
law which granted the right of a Roman citizen 
to all thoſe who excelled in any illuſtrious pro- 
feſſion ; beſides a great number of very wiſe 
ordinances. He preſided in judgments, with a 
wonderful attention, and without ever ſparing 
the guilty, and to ſhew that his care extended 
to every thing, he undertook to regulate the 
Roman year, which was then in great "confuſion. 
fs 1 it did but conſiſt of ten months, according 
to 
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to the eſtabliſhment of Romulus, tho' Numa 
had taken care to add two others compoſed of 
ſixty-five days. The year wanted ſtill eleven 
days and a quarter to its completion, and tho“ 
they had ſought ſeveral remedies for this incon- 
veniency, it happened by ſucceſſion of time, 
that their religious feaſts fell out in ſeaſons foreign 
to their inſtitution: as thoſe of the vintage in 
the ſpring, and thoſe of harveſt in winter. Cæ- 
far after conſulting upon this head ſeveral ſkilfu] 
aſtronomers, and being very learned himſelf in 
this ſcience, of which he had written a book, 
he regulated the year by the courſe of the ſun, 
and divided it into three hundred and ſixty-five 
days, with the addition of a day at the end of 
every four years, which is called biſſextile. And 
this is the foundation of that method which is 
followed at this day. He added to the ten old 
months two others, viz. January and February, 
to make this reduction in all its exactneſs: and 
that year conſiſted of fifteen months. In the 
mean time, as be was not beloved by the 
greateſt of the ſenate, tho' his ordinances had 
for their end the public good, they did not fail 
of blaming them by ſharp railleries. And Ci- 
cero amongſt others being in company where 
they ſaid, the conſtellation Lyra would appear 
the next day. „Les, replied he, according to 
« the new ordinance.” Tho' Czfar was in- 
formed of all their difcourſes, yet he ſuffered 
them with ſo great a moderation, that he made 
no enquiry after certain perſons, who had torn. 
to pieces his reputation by defamatory libels. 
All his deſigns thewed the elevation of his ſoul ; 


he 
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he purpoſed to have adorned Rome with a moft 
magnificent temple conſecrated to Mars, as like- 
wiſe with a theatre; he was going to dry up 
ſome marſhes that were a nuiſance to Rome, 
2nd empty lakes. After theſe works, he de- 
ſigned to have attacked the Parthians, and re- 
venge the death of Craſſus; and after he had 
conquered them, enter by Hircania, and along 
the ſhores of the Caſpian ſea into Scythia, to 
open himſelf a paſſage through Germany into 
Gaul, and ſo return to Rome: but death in- 
tercepted all theſe great enterpriſes. Cæſar's 
fortune, which was declared by ſo many victo- 


ries, his merit and great qualities, ſupported by 


the affection of the people, and univerſal love 


of his ſoldiers, had raiſed him above all the reſt 
of the Romans. But as it uſually happens in 


commonwealths, wherein every one preſuming 
on his own merit, looks upon ſupreme com- 
mand as an acquiſition, which he has a right to 
in his turn; this high elevation of Cæſar's had 
got him the hatred and envy of all the ſenators, 
who could not look upon him but as an uſurper 
of that rank, which they thought they had a 
title to; it being a certain fact, that in regard 
of ambition as well as intereſt, no one almoſt 
judges equitably with relation to himſelf, In the 
mean time, by an infamous conduct they flat- 
tered every day his vanity with new honors ; {© 
as to place him in ſome ſort, during life, among 
the orders of their gods. They were not 
content with chuſing him conſul for ten years, 
and making him perpetual dictator ; they gave 
tum the name of emperor, father of his country 5 
an 
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4. 1. 
and they declared his ang 


ble; they raiſed him à Patue among thoſe 9 
their kings; gave h. im a trihunal in the Pre j 
a chair of gold in the ienate, and in fine, at 
all public ſhews in the circus, 2 canopy, a velvet 
cuſhion, with the ceremony of offerings, as at 
the ſtatucs of their gods; nay they conſecrated 


a temple to him, with altars, with * 


2 pontir, and 
ſubaltern prieſts. Some authors relate, that he 


extorted theſe honors by Lis authority: but others 
ſay, they were Falun iz siven him by the 
people. But it is certain they were thus decreed 
in the ſenate, and all thoſe who compoſed that 
body came to him to declare their determination. 
He was at that time in the temple of Venus; 
and whether it was out of pride or ſome other 
motive, he received them fitting, without riſing 
to go to meet them. Some, ſay, that * Balbus 
held him when he wis going to do it: others 
that he was provoked at Trebatius, who put 
him in mind of that complaiſance. This haughti- 
neſs and contempt offended the ſenators, and 
inflamed their reſentment. This made them 
from that moment report every where, that he 
affected the name of king. He had in effect 
the power ; and wanted nothing but the name, 
which was odious to the Romans. Caeſar, who 
knew their averſion to this title, avoided it, and 
ſaid one day to ſome perſons who called him 
lord and king, my name is Cæſar. Notwith- 
ſtanding, he let eſcape from him ſometimes 
diſcourſes which favoured the reports of his 
ambition. He was heard to ſay, © that the re- 


* Cornclius. 
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public was no more than a name and idea; 
and that Sylla ſhewed that he was ignorant 
of literature, when he abdicated the dictator- 
<« ſhip.” All theſe diſcourſes were maliciouſly 
improved, and gave a great opportunity to his 
enemies: two adventures which happened after- 
wards, contributed much to confirm the popular 
ſentiments. As he returned one day from public 
ſacrifice, ſome one put upon the head of his 
ſtatue a crown of bays, tied with a white 
ribbon, This was a kind of diadem : Marullus 
and Ceſetius, tribunes of the people, tore off 
this chaplct, and ordered the man to pritun wv 0 
had put it there, which greatly oftended Cfar. 
He reproached the tribunes, pub Mickly qu relle d 
with them, and took from them their employ- 
meuts; this affront, which was given to the poo- 
ple 5 repreſentatives, ſtirred them up againſt him. 
'The other incident made a greater noiſe. They 
were celebrating a feſtival in honor of their pod 
Pan, which they called Lupercalia, In thi; 
ceremony young Romans of the firſt quality, 
who had employments that year, ran naked 
through the ſtrects with thongs of leather 1 
their hands, ſtriking at, and jeſting with all 
they met. And by a ridiculous ſuperſtition the 
moſt prudiſh ladies went to meet them, and 
preſented their hands to be beaten with this fa- 
cred Icather, believing it had the virtue of pro- 
curing them caſy child-births, and even of mak- 
ing them fertile. Antony, no was then conſul, 
acted the chief perſon; and Cæſar afiited at this 
religious ſpectacie, ſeacd in his tribunal upon 2 


gilded chair, and in his triumphal rebes. An 
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tony running through the rows of people, open- 
ed himſelf a paſſage, aſcended the tribunal, and 
preſented a diadem to Cæſar. Some clapt their 
hands as with applauſe; but when Cæſar puſhed 
back the diadem, the applauſe was general. 
Antony offered it a ſecond time, but with the 
ſame marks of publick approbation. Cæſar re- 
fuſed it again, which was followed with a thunder 
of acclamations. Cæſar knew by this means 
the public ſentiments, which he ſought to in- 
form himſelf of in this manner. He roſe up to 
carry the diadem to the capitol, but he was not 
maſter of his chagrin, and he ſaid in the even- 
ing to his friends, that he would willingly offer 
jis throat to any man that would cut it. 


CHAP. LXIIL 


Conſpiracy again/i Celar Pre [axes 67 
. death. He 7s filled in the ſenate 


HO” he had ten thouſand proofs of the 
hatred which they bore him, yct he gave 
himſelf up in ſuch ſort to his deſtiny, that he 
neglected, from that moment, any precaution 
againſt his enemies. He was oftentimes heard 
to ſay, ©* that he had better once fall by thc 
& hands of his enemies, than make himſelf 
*© miſcrable by fearing their treachery.” Other 
times he would fay, “ That the republic had 
& more _— then he in his preſervation ; 
that he had acquired power and glory enough; 
“ and 


* 
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& and that the republic, after his death, would 
be torn to pieces by more cruel civil wars, 
than it had ever ſuffered in his time.” And 
a few days before his death, as he was ſupping 
with Lepidus, as his friends were diſputing, 
whilſt he was writing a diſpatch, what death 
was the eaſieſt? It is (ſaid he turning to 
them,) without doubt the quickeſt and the 
„ leaſt foreſeen.” After this he broke the com- 
pany of his Spaniſh guards, and contented him- 
ſelf with a guard of friends. This encouraged 
them to attempt his life. Above ſixty ſenators 
entered into this conſpiracy, the chief of which 
were Brutus, whom Cæſar had pardoned after 
the battle of Pharſalia ; and Caſſius, who had 
ſurrendered to him Pompey's fleet, at the paſ- 
ſage of the Helleſpont. They were both of 
them prætors, and the latter Cæſar's enemy, 


becauſe he had named Brutus firſt prætor, to 


the prejudice of Caſhus, who was more advanced 
in age and dignity. The name of Brutus was 
famous at Rome, ſince that firſt * conſul, who 
hore the name, and baniſhed the kings. There 


was found written upon the baſis of his ſtatue : ' 


could to the gods thou wert ſtill alive!“ 
They flung billets or little notes into the pretor's 
tribunal, with theſe words upon them. Thou 
art aſleep, Brutus, and not the true Brutus.“ 
Caſſius was authur of the greateſt part of theſe 
notes. He. hated Cæſar tor ſeveral reaſons, 
and principally becauſe he had taken thoſe lions 
from him, with which he had Cefigncd to give a 
ſoectacle to the people. Cæſar himſelf was 

jus us Brutus. 


diſtruſtſul 
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diſtruſtful of him; and as one day his friends 
were adviting him to watch over the conduct 
of Antony and Dolabella : “ T am not, ſaid he, 
& afraid of thoſe perfumed and fat fellows ; but 
„of theſe Jean and meagre ones,” He was 
now preparing for his expedition againſt the 
Parthians, and had ordered fixteen Jegions, with 
ten thouſand horſe, to march towards Aſia. He 
deſigned to depart himfclf four days after, and 
pat himſclf at their head; when the conſpirators 
ſpread a report, that the Sybil s oracles declared 
that the Parthians could not be conquered but 
by a king, and that under this pretence 3 
Cotta was to propoſe to the ſenate the conferring 
this title upon Ceſar. Caſſius took this un. 
to vint Brutus, whoſe ſiſter he had married; and 
aſked of him if he would go to the ſenate upon 
the * ides of March, when Cæſar's iriends were 
to propoſe his being clected king. Brutus jaid 
be would not be there, But replied Caſſius, 
« What? if you be ſent for? Then anſwered 
Brutus, it will be my duty to ſpeak my 
6 ſentiments, to contradict them, and dye ra- 
ce ther than loſe my liberty? You are ignorant, 
c added Caſſius, who you are, Brutus, if you 
think thoſe notes that were thrown into YOU! 
„ tribunal came from mean perſons, and not 
©& from the moſt illuſtrious and virtuous in 
& Rome. hey may expect from other E 
88 games, ſpectacles, and gladiators; but the 
© expect from you, the abolition of tyranny, 
as a debt due to them from your family; and 
66 they are ready to expule themſclves for you 
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«© to the greateſt dangers, if you are diſpoſed to 
ce act for them as they wiſh.” They ſeparated 


after this converſation, and the name of Brutus, 
who was highly eſteemed, engaged many others 


in the conſpiracy. Thus they all refolved to 
execute their deſign upon the ides of March, 
and in the ſenate houſe. 

Many prodigies foretold this calamity to Cate: 
There was found at Capua an old tomb with a 
| braſs plate, with this inſcription in Greek letters; 
that when the bones of Capys ſhould be diſ- 
covered, a man of the race of ſulius ſnould be 
ſlain by the hands of lis rclations, and his death 
be revenged by the deſolation of all Italy. They 
brought him word, that thoſe horſes which he 
had conſecrated, and left at liberty, upon his 
paſſage of the Rubicon, had not eat for ſome 
days, nor ceaſed weeping. Spurina, a very fkil- 
ful augur, told him that he was threatned with 
a great danger upon the ides of March. And 
on the eve of that day, a little bird flew into 
Pompey's hall with a ſprig of bays in its mouth, 
and was torn to Pieces by other birds, that pur- 
ſued it from a ncighbouring wood. He dreamt 
the ſame night, that he was carried above the 


clouds, and gave his hand to Jupiter; and his 
wife Calphurnia dreamt, that the roof of the 


palace fell in, and that they murdered her huſ- 
band in her arms. At the ſame tune the doors 
of his chamber opened of themſclves with a 
great noiſe. This laſt accident ſhook him, ſo 
that his wife, by her prayers and tears, made 
him promiſe not to £0 out that day: but anothe 


Brutus, firnamed Decimus, who was in the 
MI numbes 
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number of the conſpirators, tho* one of his moſt 
intimate friends, made him change bis reſolution, 
by ſmiling at him, and telling him that he was 
expected in the ſenate, and that it would be a 
| diſgrace to him, not to dare to go out but when 
it pleaſed Calphurnia to have happy dreams. 
Thus Decimus dragged him almoſt by force, 
and ſhame, out of his own houſez and as if 
now all things had contributed to his ruin, a 
flave, who came to give him information of the 
conſpiracy, could never pterce the crowd that 
| ſurrounded him, ſo as to be heard by him. 
Artemidorus of * Cnidos, his former hoſt and 
friend, preſented him a memorial to the ſame 
_ purpoſe, but he blended it with other papers 
which had been given him; and Lena, who was 
one of the conſpirators, entertaining him a long 
time at his coming out of his coach, the others, 
who thought themſelves diſcovered, were al- 
ready doubtful whether they ſhould not Rab 
themſelves with thoſe poignards they had con- 
cealed under their robes, when: Lena leaving 
Cæſar and kiſſing his hand, gave them to under- 
ſtand he thanked him for ſome favour he had 
obtained of him. The aſſembly of the ſenate 
was held in a place that Pompey had built for 
that purpoſe, and called for that reaſon, the 
court or hall of Pompey, and his ſtatue was 
placed in it upon a pedeſtal, Cæſar met Spurina 
as he was entering, and ſaid to him laughing, 
that the ides of March were come ; yes, replied 
the augur, but they are not paſt. When he 
had taken his ſeat, the conſpirators ſurrounded 


* A town in Caria, 


him, 
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him, under pretence of ſaluting him, and Tullius 
Cimba approached him to aſk the pardon of his 
brother who was in baniſhment. Cæſar put off 
the affair and puſhed back Cimba, who went ſo 
far as to take hold of his robe. And as Cæſar 
cried out, that was offering violence, * Caſca, 
who was behind him, gave him the firſt blow 

with a poignard near his ſhoulder ; it glanced 
and the wound was not mortal. Cæſar pierced 
Caſca's arm with his ſtylus, crying out at the 
ſame time: Traitor, what haſt thou done ? 
Caſca immediately called his brother; and Cæſar 
had a mind to riſe, but he received a mortal 
wound in the ſtomach, and all the conſpirators 


charged him together with ſo much fury, that 


ſeveral of them wounded one another: he yet 


made great efforts, and ruſhed through them 


like a lion, but perceiving Brutus with a poig- 
nard in his hand, he covered his head with his 
robe, and fell at the foot of Pompey's ſtatue, 
ſtabbed in twenty-four places f. 


e Servilis, + Year of Rome 7cg. before Chriſt 43, 


The End of the Fi sr VOLUME. 
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in all its order and beauty. 
» Appian, Plutarch, Sueton;us, 


Vor. II. 
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HOUGH Julius Cæſar be 
acknowledged the firſt of 
W thoſe famous ſovereigns 
the world, who reduced the 
Roman republic to the form 
of a monarchy, it 15notwith- 
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not govern the republic but in the name of 
dictator, and in virtue of that authority the 
people truſted him with; but Auguitus wa; 
the firſt who bore the name of emperor; 
v»rchich the ſenate conferred upon him after 
his victories ; and whereas it was before no- 
thing but a title which the repu lie com- 
monly honored their generals with after the 
defeat of an enemy, it became in time a title 
of ſovereignty, which having its origin in the 
perſon of Auzuſ.vs, was conſecrated to po- 
ſterity, as well as that of Czfar in all the 
ſucceſſors of the empire, of what family ſo- 
ever they were deſcended. 

Auguſtus was ſtill called Octavius from the 
name of his tanily, which was one of the moſt 
ancient in Rome, becauſe in the time of the 
firſt Tarquins it had been received into the 
ſenate ; and he was ſon of Octavius and Ac- 
cia, niece cf Julius Cæſar. He was born at 
Vclitræ, a little city of the ancient dominion 
of the Vollei, the very day the conſpiracy of 
Catiline was diſcover'd; a happy day for the 
repablic. His grandcur was preſaged by two 
dreams, the one of Ciccro, and the other ot 
Catullus, the firſt of whom thought he ſaw in 
ſeep a child of extraordinary beauty, who 
deſcended from heaven into the capitol, 

eing let down by a golden chain, and went 
to take a ſcourge out of the hand of Jupiter. 
'The ſecond related how he had ſeen in the 
capitol a child of the ſame majeſtic appear- 
ance, in whoſe boſcm Jupiter ſeemed to hide 

thc 
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the image of Rome. And as they were uncaſy, 


and full of the dream, they law, on the ol 


lowing day, Octavius, whom they had never 
ſcen veiure, piaying with other children of 
the nobility, and whom they knew imme— 
diately to be him who had been preſented 
to their imagmation in ſleep ; fo that they 
no !onger doubted but that heaven deſigned 
him for tne governor of the republic, in 
whoſe boſom it was to find intire tranquillity 
and repoſe. And certainly as Rome had an 
occaſion for a head, it could not chuſe a per- 
Ton of morc accompliſhed and amazing merit, 
if we are to belive the pic dure drawn of 
him by hiſter ame 
He was beautiful and of a noble mien 

The features of his face wcre regular, his 
complexion fair avd lively, his hair flaxen, 
and naturally curled, his noſe aquiline, his 
eyes a7urc and very large, and fo very lu- 
minous, that thoſe who locked at them ſted- 
faſtly, could not bear their luſtre. He had 
ſomething in his air ſo generous and noble, 
that he made his very enemies loſe the incli- 
nation of hurting him. This happen'd to 
one of the chief perſons in Gaul, who had 
formed a deſign of throwing him doven from 


the top of the Alps in walking with him; for 


he ſaid afterwards, that when he came to caſt 
$ eyes upon him, ne perceived that all his 
Xag ge abandoned him, and th. it he could not 


Plutarch, Suetin vs. 
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execute his reſolution. His ſtature was ſome- 
thing below a medium, but ſo well propor- 
tioned, that none perceived this defect, but 
when he was near a taller perſon. Nature 
had imprinted on his body certain characters, 
which ſeemed to have ſomething ſuperna- 
tural in them ; for the north-ſtar with all its 
attendants were viſible upon his ſtomach ; as 
if this ſtar, which is more exalted than others, 
was the ſymbol of his elevation, and being 
the rule of pilots, a ſian of his government. 
He was but four years old when his father 
died, yet he recovered him again in the 
perion of Julius Cæſar his uncle, who took 3 
particular care of his education, and, having 
no children of his own, adopted him after- 
wards. There is great probability he had 
deſign'd him for his ſuccclior in the empire, 
- which he governed under the title of dicta- 
tOr. 
It is certain he was brought up at leaſt in 
great hopes; for at the age of ſeventecn Julius 
Cxſar made him wear the latus clavus, which 
is a robe of purple, that the ſenators 
ions had not a title to till they were tive- 
and-twenty ; as if he had deſigned by this di- 
ſtinction to raiſe him above thoſe who pre- 
tended to be the leaders of the republic. 
What happened to young Octavius in this ce- 
remury, confirmed the hopes which they 
had conceived cf kis grandeur ; for this robe 


* Platarch, Suctorius, Appian. 
looſen: 
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looſening at his ſhoulders, fel! on a ſudden 
at his feet; and when, his friends appeared 
aſtoniſhed at this accident, Which they took 
for a bad omen, he cricd cut in a contrary 
ſentiment, that he had the fenute under his 
fect. Julius Cæſar declared his intention iu 
the choice which he had made cf Octavius 


for his general of horſe, in conlequence ot 


that power which he had as dictator of na- 
ming a perſon for this great eniloviiert * 
For putting thus all cuth-iity into his owl 
hands and his nephew's, he wot only eſta- 
bliſhed his own power, in a manner not to 
be oppoſed by any one, but he aſſured the 
reverſion and inheritan ce to Oclavius. 

He had no deſign cf carrying him withhin 
in that famousexpedition which he mecitate.! 
againſt the Parthians 
marching with a powerful army, to revenge 
the death of Craſſus. - . ending 18 Bin! TL) 
young, he made his place be filled up by ot- 
ficers who tock it by turns. 


Thoſe- hopes in which they fow him 


brought up, drew every day to apollo! ', 
where he was, perſons who came to make 
their adcrciles to him. hee of the pro- 
vince made it their ſtudy to pleaſe him, and 
officers in the army, who had their quarters 
in Maceccnia, came inceſſantliy to him, ro 
divert him with horſe races and tCurnaments, 


AMagiſter equitum. Þ 7fpiar. 
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exerciſes which he loved to an extremity of 
P fon. | 

It was in this agreeable retirement *, where 
he thought not only ct diverting, b at rendring 
hinnelf worthy the amity of Caſir, when he 
Was informed of the death of th: dictator 
which ſeemed in probability to ruin all 
his hopes d. 

le was not yet full nineteen years old, 


znd in 16 youthful an age he could ſcarce 


te conducted himſelf with neccilary pru- 


cence, in io delicate and important a con- 
JunEire, Without the advantages of his edu- 
cation. He was aſtoniſhed at firſt at ſuch a 
thun cler-ſtroke. and feared that Caiar Ha 
been ailaulted in a general revolt of ail the 
itizens, as the two Gracchi had been in the 
P receding age, for having made themſelves 
too popular, and ſo incurring the hatred of 
Oy parriciars, But having underſtood, 
the ſ.nate durſt not cpenlz abet the 
nes and that the people had a her- 
em. he recovered. from his aſtc- 
niſument, and took the reſolution to go to 
dome, whither Lis mother and father in- 
law invited him. In the mean time they 
cnherted him in their letters to practiſe G1ttt- 
mulation, not thinking it was yet a proper 
time to publiſh his adoption, or ſhew his 
reſentment againſt the murderers of his uncle, 
is Twas in ihe year 710, ſi om the foundatian 
„ None. Dien Appiun, Suetonius, Plutarch. 


becauſe 


"IN . 4 
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becauſe ho had rot an army to oppoie age int 
them. Par Octavius reatoning in angthe 


4 * 


manner, tionzht he could nat ew hi mie it 
5 : i 
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he landed at Löpi, à tte tow! Khich 


at preſcnt is known by the name of La Rocca; 
where he continue q till ne nad received le- 


cond advice from His ie nds, that thiiigs 


Bates Pretty fa avorably at Rome; that Cætir's 
teſtament ha d been j ub. bed all his lau s 
40135 pv AS d. 

lle balanced no longer at ter this ne dels 
but went diredty to Brunnuſium, after that 


he had ſound 


hin ef thei Try tention, The cff.cers 


v9 came moet him having ſaluted him 
ty the name cf his adoption, be tôcx it 
A *. MN ry 3 

for a good omen, ant not to fender him. 


elt e he aſſumed the name of Cæ- 
ſar from that very time. 5 great cancourke 
tall the ©) 10 ſetvants of the ! Ctator Hoc 


% 
-- 


ed to him daily. II is Taves, his frecdt N 


* 
— 
7} 
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ar.d the all cfficers, who had fervci in his 
army, that Were at Brun ndufium, and in the 


neighbourhocd, ca 
their ſervice, and take the oath of fidelity. 
B 4 | He 
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He departed thence, accompanied by a 

li gbt guard of officers and volunteers, that 
increaſed daily in the Journey *. Being come 
to Terracinum, he underſtood that the ſenate 
under hand favored the murderers of his 
father, but that the conſul and the people were 
filed with indjonation at it. He therefore 
hited to reach Rome, where having enter- 
ed without noiſe, and given orders for the 
lodging of his attendants, he went and light 
ed at the houſe of his fathcr-in-law. There 
was betwixt him and Accia his mother, a long 
converſation upon the ſubject of the public at- 
fairs, and the meaſures Which were proper 
to be taken. Philip his father-in-law would 
not have had him ſhew any reſentment for 
the death of Cæſar, much leſs demand ven- 
geance of it: and repreſenting to him the 
diſaffection of the ſenate, and inconſtancy of 
tie people, he added, that Antony, who had 
an abſolute credit with the legions, had de- 
monſtrated, that his deſign was not to join 
him, or ſupport his intereſt, becauſe he had 
ſent no one to mect him, though he was not 
ignorant of his coming. Accia had very near 
the ſame converſation with him; in which 
ſhe ſhew'd her fear and her affection : but 
continuing firm in his reſolution, he ſaid, that 
he ſhou!d be unworthy of the adoption of 
(Cof:r, if he did not revenge his death; and 
finiſh'd with thoſe paſſionate words, fo ſull 
cf courage and affection, whichAchilles ſpol: 
Dien, Al piau. 
ſor- 
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formerly to Thetis, concluding, with great 
energy : | 


Ye—T Twill meet the murd'rer of my friend, 
Or, if the gods ordain it, mett my end. 11 
e 14 
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! 
Accia being thus overcome by his reaſon Os 
and fixt reſolution, oppoſed no longer his us 
defign, but only exhorted him to join pru- | 1 
dence with intrepidity and enterprize. e ILL 
Thus finiſhed this converſation ; at the Rs | 4 
end of which, young Cæſar went to viſit his e 
particular friends, and, having communicated e 
to them what he reſolved to do upon the e 
day following; he praycd them to inform uo # 7 
others, and meet him all together early in the 2 
morning, in the forum. He was there one 4 
of the firſt, and when he ſaw them aſlembled r 
he ſaid: That he ought no leſs to pre- pe # TORY 

© caution himſelf againſt Antony than a- 41 | 
«© gainſt Brutus and his accomplices ; becauſe 7 - 
under a pretence of having a regard for 108 
«© the memory of Cæſar, he affected the — "188 

command of the army, and government £4188 
of the republic, without much intereſting 10 
„ himſelf at the bottom, in revenging his 
death; that on the contrary, he entered 
into treaties of pacification with the very 
*« murderers of his beneiactor, and had au- 
„ thorized, by his preſence, thoſe decrees 
of the ſenate, wherein he preſided, which 
eit had barbarouſly given in their favor; 
c «+: but 
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é but that he was reſolved to ſpeak with 
him, and oblice him to an explicit decla- 
© ration of his real ſentiments, and what 
«© Part he was determined to take.“ 

His friends approving of his reſolution, 
would accompany him to Antony, who lived 
in a beautiiu: houſe of Pom, y's which he 
held of Ciiar's di rality. The conſul being 


told of hs c. ming, with which he was not 
_ pleaſed, becauſe he guoflzd the cauſe, ſent no- 


body to meet him, and let him wait ſome 


time at the docr, as if he deſign d to refuſe 


him audienge. but Cæſar diſſembling this 
injury, atter he was introduced, ſpoke to him 
in this manner, My father (for the rank 
„ which you held in the friendihip of him 
« who adopted me, obliges me to call you 
c ſo),I come to thank you for what you have 
&« dne to honcr the memory of Cæſar; but 
& J come likewiſe to complain cf the change 
« that has been ſeen on a ſudden in your 
conduct in favor of his murderers. You 
% have ſent them ſafeguards, to hinder the 
« pecple irom letting fire to their houſes ; 
Vu have favored their retreat, and even 
c decreed the provinces of Cyrene, and the 
« jlland of Crete, to Brutus and Caſſius, 


e and ſuffered Decimus to keep the province 


« of Gaul, which he ought to have forfeit- 
« ed by the death of Cæſar, who procured 
« him that government. Is not this, to pull 


„ down With one hand what you build with 


the other, and overthrow the very altar 
„ which 


| 
1 
r 
2 
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which you had raiſed to Czſar ? I ſpeak 


to you, Antony. with the freedom which 
your age and conſulſhip may ſeem to for- 
bid me; but you ought to make ſome 


conſideration of that rank which Cæſar's 


adoption has given me a title to. have fiill 
a favor to ask of yu: you have ſeen his 
laſt will and defire, which Lucius Piſo or- 
dered to be read ſolemnly in the preſence 
of the people ; and that nothing may be 


wanting in formality, I have juſt nov 
communicated it according to our Jaws, 


to your brother the pretor. whom I met 
in coming hither. Thus Crfar's eſtate be- 
longs to me, becauſe he has choſcn me 
his heir: I therefore pray you to reſtore 
me the four thouſand talents which you 
made be carried to your own houſe, for 


fear they might be pillaged, to the end 
that I may pay a part of the legacics leſt 


to the Roman people, and the legions. But 
this is not ſufficient, and as you have 
ſcized upon the money, which he had 
taken from the public treaſury to defray 
the expences which he mult neceſſarily be 
at in his intended war with the Parthians, } 
deſire you to put them into my hands at- 
ter the manner of a loan, that I may ful- 
fil the teſtament of Cæſar; and I will oblige 
myſelf to repayment as ſoon as I have re- 
ceived the money for the ſale of my 
inheritance, which I am going to diſpoſe 
of, Beſidef, it ſeems to me, that I have 

«© ome 
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_« ſome natural right to thoſe riches which 


the republic was indebted to his liberality 
<< for.” What gave room to Octavius of 
ſpeaking thus, was, that it was a known 
thing, that when the dictator triumphed over 
Gaul, Afric, Egypt, and Fharnaces, they 


carried before him ſixty - five thouſand ta- 


lents, and two thouſand crowns in gold, of 
the booty of his enemies ; and that after the 
ſolemnity of his triumph, he order'd all thoſe 
rich:s to be carried to the public treaſury. 
Antony being of a violent nature, anſwer d 
in theſe terms: I pardon your age, ſuch an 
„ indiſcreet diſcourſe. You ſhould have in- 


formed yourſelf better of ſacts, and then 
« you would have found nothing to blame 


e jn my conduct. If I have conſented to 
„ the decrees given by the ſenate in favor 
©* of the murderers of Cæſar, I did it out of 
policy, that I might appeaſe the minds of 
the people irritated by the eloquence of 
« the conſpirators; fer comparing their 
action to that of the firſt deliverers of the 
« republic, and Cæſar, whom they had aſ- 
ſaſſinated, toTarquin,whom thoſe patriots 

© had baniſhed from Rome, they wonder- 

fully began to work upon the populace. 
«« Put by feigning to favor Brutus and 
« Caſſius, I faved Cæſar's honor. I ſuffered 
% ingecd the ſenate to provide for their own 
© ſccurity,to the end that I might by the ſame 
„ decree confirm his acts, and pay to his 
+ body the laſt duties cf a ſepulchre. As 
| („ for 
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es for what remains, I am ready to refund 


the money that belonged to Cæſar; but 


« for what he had taken from the treaſury, 
I am obliged to return it thither, as the 
e ſenate has ordered; and you are not to 


c think that your adoption gives vou any. 


ce right to the funds of the republic. Coun 
« carry your pretenſions too far, and I h-pe 
« may give you one piece of advice, which 
« you ought to have learn'd in the ſchools of 
« Greece: It is not to be carried away with 
the torrent of popularity and ambiticn.”” 


Cæſar was touched to the quick with this 


anſwer, and left Antony immediately, after 
having told him, he had believed indeed to 
have found a more friendly aſſiſtance in his 
amity, but ſince he had given him fo cold a 
denial, he was going to fell his eſtate in- 


ſtantly to diſcharge the legacies of his adopted 


father. Which he did as ſoon as poſlible. 
It happened a few days afterwards, that An- 
tony the prætor having taken upon him the 
exhibition of thoſe games and ſhews which 
Brutus was to gratify the populace with in 
his pretorſhip, he caufed them to be cele- 
brated with all the magnificence poſſible, ad- 
ding ſplendid feaſts to the ſpectacle, and do- 
nations to theſe entertainments* ; for he was 
an intimate friend of Brutus, and as zealous 
for rhe republic and government, as his bros» 
ther was the contrary, Theſe games hap- 
pened preciſely at the time when Cæſar diſ- 
tributed the money he had received from the 


Dion, ffi an, 


ſale 
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ſale of his fortune, and that inheritance 
which he had by his ſucceſſion to the dicta- 
tor : to which he added what he raiſed from 
the inheritances which his mother and father- 
in-law made him a preſent of, to the end he 
might fill up thoſe ſums he had occaſion for, 
amounting as they did to ſeveral millions; for 
Julius Cæſar had left by his will three hun- 
dred ſeſterces a head to the Roman people, fo 
that there were in all more than five hundred 
thoutand legatees*. This magnificence gained 
him in ſuch fort the affections of the people, 
that they would not ſuffer the propoſal, 
which the friends of Brutus and Caſſius made 
to them, of having theſe latter recalled to 
Rome; and running to that place of the the- 
atre where this junto and cabal was aſſembled, 
they diſſipated them immediately, and put 
an end to the games till all the tribunes had de- 
clared themſelves againſt the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the conſpirators. Brutus and Caſſius being 
adviſed of this, thought of nothing now but 
of retiring into their ancient governments of 
Syria and Macedonia, pretending thatAntony 
and Dolabella could not give them in ex- 
change thoſe of Cyrene and Crete, and pro- 
teſting againſt the validity of that decree 
which had been extorted from the ſenate. 


Dey rectoned more than feur millions of in- 
kabitants in Rome, 


They 
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They therefore paſſed over into Aſia, and 
by this invaſion broke the league which the 
had ſecretly made with Antony, and kindled 
again the flames of war all over the empire. 
Put Cæſar, content with having divided his 
enemies, waited til] the republic, troubled by 
their eifſenſuns, ſhould caſt their cycs on 
him, and calling him in to their aſſiſtance, 
put into his hands the command of their 
armies. His youth hindering him ſrom hav- 

ing a ſhare in public employments, he re- 


mained quiet at Rome, obſerving the motions. 


of thoſe two factions, who then divided the 
armies and provinces: and making ſhew of 
a ſtudied moderation, and refined diſinter- 
eſtecneſs, he render d himſelf by this con- 


duct, as agreeable both to the people and the 


ſenate, as Antony made himſelf daily more 
and more hated by his ambition, debauches 
and tyrannical nature. Hie yet omitted no- 
thing that might be ſerviceable to the right 
of his adoption ; nor can any thing be ima- 
gined bolder than what he did in the games 
which an ædile in entering upon his employ- 
ment exhibited to the people ©. 

Upon the feſtival day he cauſed carly in 
the morning the ſtatue of Julius Caſar, placed 


in a chair of ſtate, with a crown of gold en- 


riched with precious ſtuncs upon its head, 
to be carricd to the moſt eminent part of the 
amphitheatre. This wdile, who was none of 
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his friends, not being able to bear the ſight, 
ſaid he would never permit, that in a feaſt that 
was made at his expence, and deſigned to di- 
vert the people, any one ſhould employ them 
in paying homages and ſcrvile adorations to 
Cæſar. I his diſpute growing warm, becauſe 
the young Cæſar, would maintain the autho- 
rity of the ſenate's decree, it was neceſſary 
to come before the tribunal of Antony. Oc- 
tavius grounded his proceedings upon a de- 
cree which the ſenate had given, the day 
after the murder of Julius Cæſar, to appeaſe 
the people, whom the bloody body of the 
dictator had ſtirred up to a mutiny. This de- 
cree ordered, that they ſhould pay him the 
fame honors after his death, as if he were 
iiving, and that in all public games, and ſo— 
lemn aſſemblies his image ſhould preſide 
there, having a crown of gold upon its head. 
Antony had been himſelf the author of the 
decree; but, becoming jealous of the af- 
tection the people ſhew'd to young Cæſar, 
he gave ſentence againſt him, and received 
favorably the oppoſition of the ædile. 
Octavius being provoked at the outrage, 
which he thought Antony had done to his 
father, put in his proteſt upon the ſpot before 
the people; but ſome time after their mutual 
friends reconciled them again : to make this 
union more durable, they obliged Czfar to 
marry Clodia, daughter-in-law of- Antony, 
whom Fulvia his wife had had by Clodius, 
h er firſt husband, perſuading themſelves that 
this bond uniting their families, would alſo 
unite 
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unite their minds. Vet this did not happen ; 
tor Ful ia, being a haughty-temper'd woman, 
did not hate Cæſar the leſs, and ſhe obliged 
him at laſt, by her r to ſend back her 
daughter, as we will new, in the ſequel ct 
this hiſtory. 

In the mean time, Cæſar, attached by his 
alliance to Antony, promiſed to employ all 
his credit to obtain for him fne _ Time 
of Gaul, and drive thence Decimus, who 
had been one of the conſpirators. He kept 
his word to him; and the pecple, gain 0d 
over by his ſolicitations, in ſpite of the ſe- 
nate, revoked the power of Decimus, and 
ſubſtituted in his place Antony, who prepared 
himſelf to go into Gaul with his army. * And 
as it was then in Macedonia, whither he had 
intended to go before Brutus and Caſſius 
had poſſeſſed themſelves of his province, he 
ſent his orders to call it back, and em- 
barked the troops upon the Ionian ſea. 


Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting at 


Rome, Dolabella, lieutenant of the Cæſa- 
rean party, had entered upon Aſia, to de- 
clare war againſt Brutus and Caſſius. Ihe 
people of Pergamus and Smyrna ſhut their 
gates againſt him with out having regard tc his 
dignity of conſul, being encouraged hy [re- 
nobius, licutenant of the conpiratc rs. But 
Dolbella having ſurpriſed him in Smyrna, or- 
dered his head to be ſtruck oft to puniſh him 
for the murder of ſulius Cæſar; for Trebo- 
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nius was one of the ion milicee, wo. 
boaſts of it in one of hi etre he wi”, 
Cicero, praying hin „to rect i! in 
an apology for the co birnen „nich he tio 
liſhed. "This was he rſt fo)  1),3rators 
upon waom the vengeance ot tle Cetarca! 
party fell: Ihe others perif ſhed ſoon after in 
the ſame manner, or killed th. Niet ve: with 
their own hands, or mate ſome other trugi- 
cal concluſion ®, Put Antony ſpoke 1 19 more 
of his journey into Caul ©. The army tha 
was come from Macedonia bad lundzd in 
Italy, and he had got the title of gengral 

confirmed to him by the ſenate in gratitude 
for the edict which he had publiſhed before 
his laying down his employment, that no 
one for the future ſhould be elected dictator, 
Yet he did not truſt to the ſenate, by whom 
he know very wel! gs was not loved ; nor to 
the alliance of Cæſar, whoſe exceſſive popu- 
larity gave him Aikaaior : and he durſt not 
leave Rome. 

Antony was poſſeſſed of very fine qualities, 
and had recęiv ed great advantages from na- 
ture, as well as from fortune. He was of ſo 
illuſtrious a birth, that he drew his original 
from Hercules; was well made in his perſon, 
had a noble air, and all the manners of 2 
man of quality. He had an agreeavie hu- 
mour, an eaſy wit, and did not want polite- 
neſs, though he was more a ſoldier than a 


f 
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courtier, as Cleopatra jeſtingl, raillied him 
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- 


one day. He was liberal to pre digality and 


magniticent to In xury ; valiant and power - 
ful, and ſo expaicned a captain, that at the 
tamous hattle of Fharſalia ſulius Cæſar him- 
ſelf would divide with him the honor of 
command, has ing taken the right wing him- 
ſelf, and entruſted the left to his care. He 
vas a near relation of the dictator, his mo- 
ther te ng ef the anticnt family of the julii. 
Upen which account. Julius Cæſar had ad- 
mitted him to his 
him with the principal employments of the 
republic. He had deſigned that he ſhould 
have accompanied him to the ſenate on tte 
tatal day ci the ides of March, Which he ap- 
Preienced, but cculd not avoid. And the 
conſpiraters who feared Antony's courage, 
ſent Trebonius to him, who amuſed hin 
with difccurſe at the entry of the ccurt 
whiiſt they cxccuted their tragical deſian. 
Put © Antony had great defects, mixed 
vV-ithius gocd oual:ties,bcing violent and cruel, 
zbandoning himſclf to the love of wonten, 
ard continualcxceſs of wine; uſing his cour- 
age imprudently, often loſing the fruit of his 
own victories; loved indeed by the 
to v. he m the vices ct a general are oftentimes 
more pleaſing than his victories ; but haute d 
by the ſenate for the fame reaſon 5 and more 
feared than loved by the people whom he had 
oftentimes treated with great ſeverity. 
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Such was the perſon of Antony, and ſuch 
the opinion they had of him. He was not 
ignorant of this; but his greateſt uneaſineſs 
came from the love that the people had for 
Cæſar, and he could not diſſemble it upon an 
occaſion whereby the ſenate and he were 
both cqually ſurpriſed. One of the tribuncs 
in employment being dead, Octavius made 
intereſt for the place, ſome ſay for Flami- 
 nius, and others for himſelf. Whatever was 
the truth, the people believing it was for 
_ himſelf, declared they would make him tri- 
bune, notwithſtanding his age fell ſhort of 
the law, which they had a power of diſpenſ- 
ing with. Antony, uniting himſelf upon this 
occaſion with the ſenate, made a decree that 
forbad the people this infraction of the law 
under rigorous penalties; but the people, 
being provoked with this oppoſition, pro- 
teſted loudly that they would have their 
rights. So that the day of election being 
come, the moſt warm among them ſurround- 
ing the tribunal of Antony, demanded or 
him ſternly with threats the revoking of the 
decree. Antony, wavering betwixt fe..r and 
reſentment, would not revoke it; but he 
told them they might make it null by their 

tribune, which they did upon the ſpat. 

Yet Cæſar would not have diſſenſions go 
further, and believing that it was more glo- 
rious and ſecure for himſelf to be united with 


a Ahh; an. o Suectonius. 
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the patrician nobility, than to be allied with 
the people, he ceaſed to make intereſt for 


pleb:ian employments, and reconciled him 


ſelf to the ſenate. 


To this reconciliation. froceaded that of 


Antony with Cæſar, which was effected by 

the officers in the army, in a very ſolemn 
manner, in the capitol. _ 
But they did not continue any long time 


in good intelligence; for a few days after 


Antony ſpread a report, that Cæſar had only 


reconciled himſelf with him to deſtroy him 


with more ſecurity, and that he had bribed 
his own guards to aſſaſſinate him *. Cæſar 
called the gods to be witneſſes of his inno- 
cency, and avengers of violated alliance a- 
gainſt Antony, who not content with break- 
ing through the obligations of friendſhip a 
third time, had a mind to draw upon him 
the hatred of the people by a ſuppoſed crime ; 
wherefore he knocked loudly at his gate, de- 
tying him to appcar, and make good his aſ- 
ſertion. Antony not daring to come out, 

10 one doubted of his calumny. 


He ſaw with inward grief the injury he had 


done himſelf, and learnt at the ſame time that 


the legions which he had ordered from Mace- 


donia, and put in gariſon at Brunduſium, and 
the neighbourhood round it, began to mur- 
mur becauſe they were not employed. He 
haſted therefore to leave Rome, that he might 
Aatisfy their defires, and went immediately 
to the gariſon. | 
| . 
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Crſar on his ſide roaring leſt Antony ſhould 
return to Rome wii an army, and make him- 
ſelf maſter of the perple and ſenate, went 
into Campania to the colonies of Julius 
Cæſar to raiſe ievies. © The memory of the 
dictator's benefactions ſtil] freſh in their minds, 
having made him find the inhabitants diſpoſed 
to grant him a levy of ten thouſand men, he 
returned ſpeedily to Rome with this little ar- 
my. But upon a new propoſition of accom- 
modation made by the officers of Antony, 
he diſmiſſed this militia, and only retained a 
thouſand men about him, with which he 
took a journey to Ravennæ, well atlured of 
the affection of the ſenate and the Roman 
knights, who all ſwore never to abandon 
him. 
Antony did not correſpond with this frank- 
neſsd. For after having made ſome changes in 
his army, of ſuch as had ſhewn too much 
section for Octavius, baniſhed or broke the 
moſt ſuſpected, and having gained over the 
others by his bounty, he made them all take 
the way towards Gaul, and returned to Rome, 
where he overthrew all that Cæſar had done. 
Having convened the ſenate, he complained 
of the oath they had taken to Cæſar, and 
ſpoke with ſo much authority and violence, 
that all the ſenators and Roman knights took 
an Cath quite contrary. I his being done, he 
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engage them from the oath which they had 


taken to Antony againſt their inclinations. 
Cæſar returning from Ravennæ was at Alba 


with five legions, when he received this news. 


He wrote immediately to the ſenate to com- 
plain of their inconſtancy, exhorting them to 
eſpouſe his intereſt, and aſſuring them, that 
they had nothing to fear from Antony, be- 
cauſe he had ſufficient forces to defend them. 
Cſar's letters were read with a general ap- 
plauſe, and one ſaw a quick return of all the 
{nate and the Roman knights to his party. 
'Fhey were inclined to this by that averſion 
they had conceived for Antony; but they be- 
l;cved likewiſe, that Cæſar would favor with 


his army the cledtion cf new conſuls, againſt 


the intrigues and violence of Antony's cabal. 
They writ in anſwer to his letter, after hav- 
ing aſſured him that they were all in his in- 
tereſt: And Cæſar promiſed them to cover 
the city of Rome with his army, and preſerve 
them from the invaſion of their common 
enemy, in ſuch fort, that the day or election 
being come, the ſenate diſpoſed the people to 
name lirtius and Panſa; * of whom Cicero 
gives this teſtimony in his letters, that the 
were the very conſuls the republic had 
wiſhed. This clection was followed by a 
Dien, - Afpiatl. © 
decree 
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decree * againſt Antony, who had laid ſiege to 
Modena, the capital city ofCiſalpineGaul; from 
which he had a mind to drive Decimus, who 
had ſhut himſelf up in that place to defend it, 
and maintain himſelf in his government. The 
ſenate, who protected Decimus, order'd An- 
tony to raiſe the ſiege, and quit the pro- 
vince, after having ſurrendered up his army 
into the hands of the new conſuls. 
Ihere was no mention made of Cu ſar in 
this decree ; but the ſenate, who had occafion 
tor his legions, and deſigned to keep him in 
their intereſt, made anothcr, whereby they al- 
lowed him to ask the conſulſhip, ten years 
ſconer than was permitted by law; and 
which ordered that in gratitude to his ſervices, 
their ſhould be erected a golden ſtatue for him 
in the amphitheatre, when he ſhould exhibit 
his games to the people. He ſaw clearly the 
ſenate did not ſeek his friendſhip but becauſe 
they ſtood in need of him, and perceiving them 
_ ſtill affectioned to the party of the conſpira- 
tors, he took no leis umbrage at their con- 
duct than at that of Antony, not thinking of 
making uſe of one, but with a deſign of ruin- 

ing the other. He heſitated no longer when 
the ſenate provoked by the murder of Trebo- 
ninus, at the ſight of his dead body which was 
brought to Rome, proſcribed Dolabella, and 
declared him an open enemy of the republic. 
But diſſembling with great policy his diſcon- 
tent, he applicd intirely to the gaining the 
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affection of the legions; an infallible method 
of rendering all the finiſter intentions of the 
ſenate uſeleſs. 

He therefore march'd directly againſt An- 
tony, and his army ſaluting him by the name 
of Imperator to equal him with the other ge- 
neral, he refuſed the title either out of mode. 
ration or prudence. 

But Antony having ſeen this decree of the 
ſcnate * ſaid to the deputies, that he could 
not obey it, nor did believe that his refuſal 
could make him a rebel to the republic, 
© becauſe this decree which they brought 
e him, was the machination and will of Ci- 
c cero his mortal enemy, and not that of a 
free and diſimtereſted ſenate.“ 

The deputies brought in the report, and 
the ſenate animated by Ciccro declared Anto- 
ny an emeny of the commonwealth, and or- 
dered the conſuls to make war upon him- 
They confirmed likewiſe by the ſame decrec 
the titie of the government of Macedonia 
and Ur ium to Brutus, and that of Syria to 
Caſſiusb, revoking that exchange which Anto— 
ny would have had made of theſe provinces 
with thoſe of Cyrene and Crete. Ihe ſenate 
gave likewiſe to thoſe two generals the abſo- 
lute command of their armies, which they 
were to exerciſe conjointly, and conferred the 
charge upon Cathus of purſuing Dolabella, 
This decree aſtoniſhed Cœſar no leſs than 
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Antony; and the former after a ſhort reflection 
thought he was to change nothing in his form 
er reſolution, and that after having raiſed the 
liege of Modena, it would be caſy for him to 
turn againſt the conſpirators thoſe arms which 
the ſenate had truſted him with againſt An- 
tony. 

The event ſhew'd by the conſequence that 
he had reaſoned right. 

Decimus was reduced to great ſtreights 
in Modena by Antony's army ; the be- 
ſicged who would hear of no capitulation, 
expected daily the taking of the city, when 
Hirtius and. Cæſar appeared with the troops 
of the republic. They pitch'd their camp 
over-againſt that of. Antony, with a reſo- 
Jution to give him battle, or to throw ſuc- 
cours into the place. But this general having a 

mind to avoid the tirſt, put himſelf in a 
condition of hindering the ſecond, pretend- 
ing to carry the place in the ſight of the 
contut without the effuſion of blood; yet 
thought and diſpoſed of things otherwiſe, 
nd engaged him in a battle which he could 
have ſhunn'd. For Antony having had in- 
tormation, that Panſa with a light eſcort was 
coming to join the army, conceived a de- 
lign of taking him priſoner ; and drawing off 
ſecretly with two legions, had ſurpriſed him, 
if Hirtius had not ſent the martial kegion 
with the Pretorian cohort to meet his col- 
tezue, This ſuccour joined the conſul in 
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the very time that Antony appeared ; this 
accident was more dangerous than either of 
them had thought. Panſa was mortally 
wounded, and forced to retire ; the prætorian 
cohort was cut to pieces, and the legion re- 
duced to a halt could no longer ſupport the 
change of the enemy. But Hirtius coming 
up with new troops made the face of the 
battle change, and fell with ſuch impetuoſit 

npon the victorious army that all the valour of 
Antony could not hinder a total defeat. He 
had great difficulty to ſave himſelf, and did 
not eſcape with the wreck of his troops but by 
the favor of the night, and croſling ditches 
full of water, over which Hirtius did not 
think it proper to purſue him. Antony morti- 


fied at this defeat, continued firm in his firſt 
reſolution, of carrying on the ſiege of Modena 


without going out of his camp. But a ſecond 
accident which he could not avoid, engaged 
him two days after in a general battle, where- 
in he was again defeated and forced to raiſe the 
ſiege. The affair happened thus: 

Cœſar having made Hirtius obſerve that it 


was impoſſible to force the camp of Antony, 


on that ſide where they were poſted, but that 
marching their troops and retiring behind the 
mountain that cover'd the city, they might 
throw ſuccours into the town by that paſſage, 
_ which the enemy had left unfortified truſting 
to the advantageouſneſs of the place, this ad- 
vice was followed, and the conlul raarched at 


the head of two legions. Cæſar followed him 
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with the reſt of the army, with a reſolution of 
forcing his camp, or giving him battle while 
the conſul ſhould relieve the town with new 
torces. Antony made full ſpeed with his 
horſe. to oppoſe Hirtius, and drew out two | 
legions to bear the attack of Cœſar. But ſee- 
ing them give way, he was forced to draw 
out all his troops from their intrenchmemts, 
and range them in form of battle. This battle 
was more obſtinate and bloody than the former. 
Hirtius, piercing Antony 's army overthrew all 
that he met in his paſſage ; but as he let him- 
elf be carried away with the ardor of his 
courage, he fell amongſt a ſquadron that ſur- 
rounded him, where he Joſt his life in fight- 
ing valiantly with thoſe who followed him. 
The conſuls death however did not make the 
foldizrs loſe heart, and Cæſar forcing his 
way to the place where Hirtius was faln, or- 
dered his body to be carried off. He had like 
to have periſhed himſelf upon this occaſion, 
being only followed by a ſmall number of the 
braveſt men and beſt affectioned to him; and 
Antony coming up with the choice of his 
horſe was going to ſurround him, if the legi— 
ons who knew his danger had not haſted to 
his ſuccour. Ihe battle being thus renewed 
was continued all the day without any one's 
being able to perceive to which ſide victory 
inclined. Antony gave the uſual marks of his 
courage; and Cæſar in an extraordinary man- 
mer fignalized his own. * He was ſeen in the 
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very heat of the battle, loaded with a ſtand- 
ard which an enſign- bearcr to a legion could 
no longer hold, on account of his wounds 


and loſs of blood. and he expoſed himſelf in 


all places where his preſence was neceſlary. 
They were ſo animated againſt one another 

that there was nothing but "night could ſepa- 

rate the two armies. Neither of the generals 


paſſed it in repoſe. Cæſar employed it in 


viſiting the wounded, and encouraging the 
ſoldiers for the action of the day following. 
Antony held a general council of the prin- 
cipal officers of the rmy, and though the 
_ greate{t part were of opinion, that !. -Ceping 
hinzfelf in his camp, he ſhould wait for the 
coming of Ventidius ana Plancus, who were 
marching up to him with five legions, he had 
ſtill ſo great an apprchenſion, leſt Cieſar re- 
turning to the charge might force his lines, 
and finiſh his defeat, that he followed the ad- 
vice of thoſe who counſelled him to retire. 
and about the third watch of the night he 
marched filently out with all his army, keep - 
ing his fires kindled to conceal his departura? 
Thus was the famous ſiege of Modena raiſed, 
and Decimus delivered in that point of time 
when he thought he ſhould have fallen into 
the hands of Antony. 
But he was no lcts apprehenſive of falling 


into the hands of Czfar,* who being his de- 


Lverer indeed, was alſo the {on of the perſon 
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he had maſſacred. He ſent his deputics to 
excuſe himſelf for the murder, and caſt the 
odium of it upon the other conſpirators ; not- 
withſtanding failing of courage to expect 
Czar at Modena, he had left the place, and 
paſſed the river. But Cæſar anſwered the 
_ deputies, that though he could neither admit 
of the excuſes, nor ſee the murdercr of his 
father, yet he ſhould reſpect the orders of the 
ſenate. In effect, though he was in a con- 
dition of purſuing him, and taking his lite, 
he yet left him in the government, and re- 
tiring from Gaul took the direct way to Bo- 
| logna, where he went to ſee Panſa whom he 
tound dying of his wounds. 
The conſul ſhewed an extreme ſatisfaction 

in ſceing him f; and having defired thoſe who 
were in the chamber to leave them to them- 
ſelves, he made him fit down and ſaid, That 
« he praiſed the gods, who had ſent him 
« {9 opportunely, that before his death he 
„ might diſcover to him an important ſe- 
« cret. After this ſtruggling with his extreme 
weakneſs, he added, That the zeal and at- 
«© fection which he always had for Julius Cæ- 
« far, had always made him look upon with 
% horror, that conſpiracy which had brought 
him to his end: that he had for the fon 
the ſame affection which he had for the fa- 
«« ther, and that he would give him a con- 
% yincing proof, by diſcovering to him the 
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« diſaffection of the ſenate, and the 
e inſtructions which he had received from 
e them. For 1 had orders continued he, to 
«© watch over your conduct and the ſenate had 
not ſent my collegue and me, but that the 
++ preſence of two conſuls drawing all the 
ce reſpect of allegiance, you might remain 
«© without credit. It becomes your pru- 
*« dence to profit by this advice: and if you 
„ will believe me, you will renew your 
© friendſhip with Antony, againſt a faction 
in conſpiracy to ruin you both.“ His 
words failed him in concluding this diſcourſe, 
and ſoon after he expired. Cæſar ſent his 
body, and that of Hirtius to Rome, With a 
relation of all that had paſſed at the raiſing 
_ the ſiege of Modena, but cautiouſly ditiem- 
bled his reſentment. 
Eis letters having been read, the ſenate 
ſhewed more ſatisfaction for the deliverance 
of Decimus and the defeat of Antony, than 
grief for the death of the two conſuls. 
Above them all Cicero ſhewed an exceſſive 
joy, and ordered fifty days of proceſſion 
and public prayer. They added to this 


decree, that during the interregnum and 


till the election of the new conſuls, Decimus 
ſhould have the command of the arinies 
with the title of imperator, to authorize him 

the more in that war which the ſenate 


charged him to continue againſt Antony 


without ſpeaking of Cæſar any more than 
if he had no part in the expedition, 
C 4 We 
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We have reaſon to be aſtor.iſh'd at a 
decree which appears ſo little conformable 
to the wiſdom of the ſenate, who ought to 
have managed Cæſar, and to the true ſen- 
timent of Cicero, who bore him witneſs 
that he had ſaved the commonwealth on 
this occaſion. But the weak complaiſance 
which Cicero“ had for Brutus, obliged him 
to draw it up in this form. For Cicero 
having written to him what had paſſed, in 
terms too natural to that orator, that ex- 
tolled Cæſar to the very heavens, Brutus had 
aniwered him, perhaps with ſome jealouſy, 
that he did not approve of thoſe immode— 
rate praiſcs, and that it would be better for 
him to endeavour after the means of 
humbling the ambition of Octavius than 
thus to nouriſh his pride by exceſſive 
honors and adulation. In other reſpects 
Cæſar was not ſurpriſed to hear of the re- 
{);tion of the ſenate, whoſe bad intention 
*owards him he had always experienced; 
and this new injury confirm'd him in his 
opinion of the ſincerity of Panſa's advice. 

i tnougnt I owed this illuſtration to the 
hiſtory of Auguſtus, about a matter of fact 
which has not hitherto been well known, 
and which ſeemed to me important enough 
to dwell a little upon. In the mean time 
Cziar not willing to precipitate things, pre- 
tended to an abſolute ignorance of the 


« Vide Cicero's Fpillles, 
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deſigns of the ſenate, and ſent to deſire 
that they would grant him the title of 
imperator» which he had refuſed from the 
army, with the permiſſion of putting up for 
the confſulſhip, though he had not the full 
age required by law. 
| But the ſenate refuſed theſe demands ©, 
whilſt they loaded with honors Brutus and 
Caſſius, dignifying them by pompous praiſe, 
with the titles of protectors and delivercrs 
of their country, and giving them a plenary 
power of receiving all the taxes and duties 
of their provinces for diſcharging the ex- 
pence of the war. It was now high time 
that Cæſar, benefiting himſelf by the of 
vice of Panſa, ſhould think fſeriouily of his 
own preſervation ; for the conſpirators for- 
tified themſclves conſiderably, and the prin- 
cipal cities of Macedonia and Aſia embraced 
their party, with ſeveral legions who came 
to take the oaths of fidelity to them. Four 
legions deſerted at once and left Dolabella : 
And Antony's brother having ſeen thoſe 
' ſoldiers ſlain or gone over to the enemy, 
which he commanded, loſt at laſt his own 
life. Antony who reaſoned very neat 
in the fame manner as Cæſar, and had more 


diſquiet in his mind, repreſented to him the 


Power of the conſpirators which ought to 
be equally ſuſpected by them; and how 
Brutus and Caflius with twenty legions 
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were preparing to paſs over into Italy, as 
ſoon as they had reduced Aſia under their 
obedience. 
Caſar ſaw clearly the neceſſity of friend- 
ſip with Antony; but he did not judge it 
prudent to break with the ſenate, in the con- 
dition he found himſelf, deprived of any 
command in the army. As he was in this 
perplexity, they brought him news, that the 
ſenate had re- cſtabliſhed him in his employ- 
ment; for as Lepidus had joined Antony 
with ſeven legions, the ſenate apprehended 
Decimus alone would not have ſufficient au- 
thority againſt two ſuch powerful and expe- 
rienced commanders ; wherefore they aſſo- 
ciated to him Cæſar, with an equal and al- 
ternative power. Ihe ſenate believed, by 
this means, to win over Cæſar *, and to 
make him amends for the conſulſhip they had 
refuſed him, without making a reflection, 
that they thus put him in a condition of ob- 
taining it in ſpite of them. 
This was what his friends and officers in 

the army countelled him to do“; but he 
gave them for anſwer, that he would not 
proceed to this extremity all at once; but, 
torgetting the indignities which he had re- 
ecived from particulars that were diſaffecte 
to him, he would always reſp<Q the autho- 
rity of fo auguſt a body as the ſenate : That 
therefore he was reſolved to ſend nc y depu- 
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ties, who might remonſtrate aireſh the 
equity of his demands ; and make appear to 
the enemies he had in that ſeat of judicature, 
that they would oppoſe themlelves to no 
purpoſe. | 
The deputies having per bel their com- 
miſſion, ſurpriſed the aflembly not a little 
by the boldneſs of their diſcourſe : But 
they received for anſwer from the (nate 
what they had already declared, that Ciiu 
was not as yet qualified by age and law. The 
deputies replied with warmth, that that diffi- 
culty was trifling, ſince Corvinus and Scipio, 
in the antient commonwealth, and Pompey 
and Dolabella ſince, had been freed n 
ſuch an exception. Upon this it being 1 
plied, That theſe were violations of la 
that ought to be corrected, rather than ex- 
amples ſet for imitation ; and the ſchate per- 
ſiſting in their denial, one of them laid his 
hand to the guard of his ford : * You re- 
e fuſe then, ſaid he, the confuilhip to Cr- 
« far; but this and friendſhip ſhall give it 
« him.” It is ſaid, that Cicero replied, 
with emotion: *< Is it thus you ask it? You 
«« will then obtain it.” Ihe deputies, up- 
on their return, miking their repert to C 
ſar, he ſaw clearly, that he muſt of neceſſity 
break with the ſenate. He therefore reſolv- 
ed, without delay, to march his army di- 
rectly tor Rome : And as it was then beyond 
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the Rubicon, over-againſt that place where 
Julius Cæſar paſſed his army, when he was 
determined to march againſt Pompey, the 
ſoldiers drew from it a good omen, for the 
ſucceſs of their enterprize. Octavius, after 
the example of his adopted father, having 
paſſed the Rubicon, came to Rome by great 

marches. The ſenate being frighted, ſent 
to him, to aſſure him of their good in- 
tentions © ; but ſcarce were they departed, 
when the cabal of the conſpirators, taking 
an opportunity, from the arrival of two le- 
gions from Africa, declared it was a ſhame- 
ful thing to have ſent deputies to Cæſar, in 
the manner which the ſenate had done ; and 
that it was downright delivering him up the 
commonwealth : But that the gods, in pity 
to the republic, had ſent them thoſe legions, 
which hadjuſtlanded; and which theyought to 
diſtribute over the principal parts of the city, 
and prepare for a vigorous defence. This 
advice was received by the greateſt number 
with applauſe, in ſpite of all oppoſition from 
the moſt prudent. There was ſtill in the 
city one legion, that Torquatus, lieutenant 
of Panſa, had brought thither, after the 
death of the conſul. Theſe troops were 
diſpoſed over mount Janiculus, and in 
other places which they thought proper to 
fortify. Bat this reſolution laſted no longer 
than while Cæſar's army was out of ſight ; 
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for as ſoon as it appeared, they changed 
their language, and —— of nothing but 
appeaſing him. 


The ſenate upon this ſent him new depu- 


ties; which he would not vouchſafe to hear, 


but marching conſtantly without obſtacle, he 
entered Rome, amidſt the acclamations of 


the people and ſoldiers, who all came to ſub- 


mit to him. The knights and ſenators came 
alſo in crouds to compliment him; and the 


very prætors, who had the ſovereign com- 


mand in the city till the nominationof new 


conſuls, came to congratulate him on his 
happy arrival, in terms of a very humble and 
ſubmiſſive nature. Cicero, who had hid 
himſelf, waiting the event of theſe motions !, 
came the laſt of all; and endeavoured to 


juſtify himſelf by a very ſtudied diſcourſe, in 


which his fear appeared as much as his elo- 
quence. He eſcaped for a panic; and Cæ- 
ſar was content with telling him, that he was 
come the laſt of his enemies to pay him a 
viſit. 


ther had been, was received at Rome with a 
general applauſe both of people and ſenate *. 
A perfect calm was oon re-eſtabliſhed in this 


great city; and all being quiet as before, 


they reſolved upon holding aſſemblies for 
the election of their conſuls. Cæſar, to leave 
the yotes free, and obey the laws, went out 


| Appian, m Dion, Appian. 


Thus Octavius, more happy than his fa- 
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of the city with his army : But he returned 
thither, after he had been told, that he had 
not only been choſen conſul by the unani- 
mous vetes of the tribunes, but that they 
had likewiſe given him for collegue Quintus 
Pedius, his coheir in the ſucceſſion to Ju- 
lius Cæſar's eſtate, juſt as he had deſired 
himſelf. He therefore aſcended the capitol, 
according to cuſtom, and performed thoſe 
ſacrifices which the magiſtrates, upon enter- 
ing on their employment, always offered to 
their gods. 

Accia had the pleaſure of ſeeing this happy 
foundation of her ſon's grandeur ; but death, 
which carried her off ſoon afterwards, did 
not permit her to ſce the concluſion. 

_ Hiſtorians date the birth of the famous 
Ovid from this period, one of the greateſt 
ornaments of the Auguſtan age: So that his 
baniſhment, which happened to him in the 
latter part of his life, reflected ſome diſnho- 
nor upon Auguſtus himſelf. 

Czfar being thus created conſul, ſaw him- 
ſelf in a condition of executing the deſign 
of renewing his friendſhip with Antony, out 
of a diſtruſt which he had conceived of the 
ſenate ; and as their friends had diſpoſed all 
for their accommodation, the treaty was 
very ſoon concluded. This being once pub- 
iſhed, Czfar, in virtue of his conſulary 
power, made a decree ; whereby he recalled 
Dolabella ; and preſcribed, cn the contrary, 
the aſſaſſins of Julius Ceſar, with all their 
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_ adherents, if they did not preſent them- 
ſelves in the time which was allowed them to 
come, and make their defence. None hav- 
ing appeared, they were all declared guilty 
of the parricide of Julius Cæœſar, and con- 


demned to ſuch puniſhments as were ap- 


pointed in this caſe by law. MEG 
At this time Octavius cave marks of his 
clemency, and ſhewed, that he would not 


revenge his own private injuries“; fer he 


pardoned Cuintus Gallus, though convicted 
of a deſign againſt his own life, and con- 
demned to death by the ſenate, beipg con- 
tent with only ordering him to depart from 
Rome ». 

Antony, on his ſide, prepared himſelf a 
ſecond time to drive Decimus cut of Gaul; 
and being reinforced by two legiuns, which 
Aſinius Pollio brought him, and with three 
that Plancus ſupplied him with, he marched 
towards Modena ?, where Decimus, not 
daring to wait for him, nor truſt to ten le- 
gions which he had with him, reſolved to re- 
tire towards Brutus, in Macedonia. But 
having been informed, that Caſar was 
marching to join Antony, he quitted the 
road of Ravennz, and, taking a longer and 
more difficult way, becauſe he judged it 
mere ſecure, he turned his march towards 
the Rhine, with an intention to pais that 
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river with his army, and continue his way 
quite through Germany. But the ſoldiers 
being frighted with ſo long a march, which 
expoſed them not only to great fatigue, but 
perpetual hazards, amongſt barbarous na- 
tions and enemies of the Roman name, they 
refuſed to follo w him. The deſertion was 
begun by thoſe fix legions which he had 
newly raiſed, who went off and ſurrendered. 
themſelves to Cæſar. The four others after 
their example ſurrendered themſelves to 
—_— 'There was none but his parti- 
cular friends and a body of Gauliſh horſe, 
who offered to follow his fortune ; but he 
took only three hundred of them, and diſ- 
miſſed the reſt. Being arrived upon the 
borders of the Rhine thoſe three hundred 
left him, ten excepted, with whom he re- 
turned towards Aquileia, believing that with 
ſo few attendants he might paſs through 
the country unknown. And for a greater 
precaution quitting his Roman dreſs, he put 
on one after the faſhion of the Gauls. But 
falling into the hands of rovers who brought 
him to Camillus a prince of the country; 
this barbarian, to whom he diſcovered him- 
ſelf, after having ſhewn him great civilities, 
| ſent diſpatches to Antony, and. according to 
the orders he received, ſtruck off his head. 
'This was the ſecond of the conſpirators 
who was puniſhed for his parricide, and 
news was brought at the ſame time of a 


third 
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third called Minutius Baſilus, who had been 
murdered by his own ſlaves. 

In the mean time Cæſar and Antony 
having met in the neighbourhood oi Modena, 
concluded a more ample alliance than the 
preceding one, which was called the tri- 
umvirate, becauſe Lepidus who was the 
principal mediator, was received in it 2s a 
third perſon *®. The conditions. were a- 
greed upon in a little iſland which is made 
by the River Lavinus, where theſe two ge- 
nerals met by different ways, after Lepidus 
who had been to examine the place, had 
given the ſignal which was agreed upon to 
aſſure them there was no ambuſcade; and 
being all three ſeated, Cæſar in the midſt 
as conſul, having Antony on his right, and 
Lepidus on his left, they . upon the 
following articles. 
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HEY agreed, 1ſt, To divide amoneſt 
them the whole government of the 
| empire with an equal authority“. 

2dly, That waiting till they had driven Brutus 
out of Illyrium and Macedonia, and Caſſius 
out of Aſia, Cæſar ſhould have Libya, Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, and the iſles that are adjacent“; 
Antony the Celtic Gaul which extends as far 
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as the Pyrenean mountains; and Lepidus 1 
Spain, which begins where Gaul ends. They 110 4 
did not divide the other provinces, that they | 413" 4 
might make a ſhew of moderation; and to re- = be. 
move all ſuſpicion from the public, that they SS | {il s 
had any deſign againſt the liberty of Rome, A . 
they did not pretend to meddle with Italy. _ 
2dly, They agreed that Lepidus ſhould ſtay at Fol 1 
eme. where he ſhould give all neceſſary Ns 
orders, watch over the magiſtrates, and ſe- Wu + 
cure the public tranquillity, whilſt Cæſar l 
and Antory marched againſt Brutus and 1 | 
Caſſius with their legions, of which they + 1 0000 
ſhould leave three for Lepidus to ſecure his * |: rb 
government in Spain. Such were the con- | e 
ditions of this famous triumvirate, which | 
gave new wounds to the republic, very far 14 
from curing thoſe it had already received, 12 
till Cæſar reducing the government under a $4 
better form, after the defeat of all his cne- 3 
mies, took the ſole adminiſtration into his A 
own hands. „ 9 
To theſe principal articles they added two 
others: The firſt concerned the payment ot 
their army*, to which they gave hopes of in- 
credible donations, that would have been 
impoſſible to any other power but the Ro- 
mans; for they promiſed to each ſoldier five 
thouſand drachmas, to the centurions five 
times as much, and to the tribunes the 
double of what they promiſed the centu- | 


Plutarch, Appian. 
rions: 
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rions: which amounted in all, for the forty 
legions under Cæſar and Antony to more 
than three hundred and ſeventy five millions, 
cach legion being compoſed of tive thouſand 
men, . ſixty centurions, and fix tribunes. 
They added to theſe promiſes the pillages of 
eighteen the moſt beautiful and rich cities cf 
the empire; but the execution of this article 


was deferred till after their victory. The 1 


ſecond article concerned the ſecurity of the 
triumvirs, who to hinder their enemies from 
ſtirring in their abſence, reſolved to get rid of 
them, and confiſcate their eſtates, in order 
to defray the expences of the war. Cæſar 
was not willing to agree to this advice, but 
oppoſed himſelf fourteen days to the edict of 
proſcriptions, and not being able at laſt to 
prevail, he ſaved at leaſt all thoſe whom he 
could withdraw from the fury of his col- 
legues 4. | 
For a ſymbol of their union they ſtamped a 
medal ©, upon the reverſe of which wers 
ſcen three handsintertwined with theſe words, 
Salus bumani generis, the deliverance and 
good of all mankind. | 
Hiſtorians f relate ſtrange prodigies that pre- 
ceded this triumvirate, and though I conſider 
them as fables yet I believe that we owe ſo 
much reſpect to antiquity, as to relate ingenu- 
ouſly what is handed down to us. Theyſay that 
wolves were ſeen in the ſtreets of Rome, as 


s Dian. © Plutarch. Dion, Anion. 5 
| MM 
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i the open fields; which preſaged the car- 
nage and ſlaughter by which theſe animals 


are fed; that the ſtatues of the gods ſweat, 
ſome of them water and others blood; andthat 


without ſecing any thing men heard the 


noiſe of an army in its march, and the neigh- 
ing of horſes. | 


In the mean time the triumvirs made 
their entrance into Rome ſucceſſively on 


three days; Cæſar the firſt, Antony the 


ſecond, and Lepidus afterwards, each of 
them bringing with him a legion. After 
this, having convened the people by means 
of the tribunes, they declared the articles of 
their confederacy. the neceſſity and juſtice 


of which they endeavoured to repreſent to 


the people. | 
Jo make themſclves ſtill more agreeable 
to the Romans, they took the name of 
triumvirs*, which the people of Lacede- 
mon gave to one of their magiſtrates, de- 
ſigning by this to inſinuate that they would 


uſe the ſame moderation in their government; 


and they limited the time of their power 
to five years, that they might avoid the 
hatred which the people would have infallibly 
conceived againſt a perpetual government. 


They paſt lightly over the article of pro- 


kription, and they only mentioned twelve, 
or as ſome hiſtorians ſay ſeventeen, whoſe 


[2 ApPigan. 
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condemnation they pretended was neceſſary 
for the public ſafety. 

After this Publius Titius, one of the tri- 
bunes publiſhed thoſe articles ratified by the 
people“, and declared from that day for 

the time to come, and for five ſucceſſive 
years there ſhould be new magiſtrates under 
the name of triumvirs, veſted with the 
ſame power as conſuls, who ſhould remain 
abrogated. Yet they did not ceaſe to elect 
them as uſual, notwithſtanding they only 


ſerved to regulate their faſti, or return 1 


years, having nothing but a ſubaltern au- 
thority dependent on the triumvirate, which 
was in truth the ſovereign magiſtracy. 

Thus was the triumvirate eſtabliſhed ' ; 
and the day following the number of the 
proſcribed amounted to an hundred and 
thirty, multiplying daily by the inſatiable 
avarice of the ſoldiers who were greedy of 
booty, and the cruelty of the heads, who 
were implacable in vengeance. 

One then ſaw tragical examples of the 
rage of civil war. Friends betrayed friends, 
flaves their maſters, and wives their very 
husbands. There were children unnatural 
to ſuch a prodigy, as to put their parents 
into the hands of their executioners, that 
they might divide with them the ſpoils of 
tyranny. But, amidſt the gloom of ſo many 


'»® Appian, i Apbian, Dion, 7 
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horrible crimes there was a blaze of great vir- 
tues: for there were ſlaves who devoted them- 
ſelves for their maſters to certain death, and 
enemies generous enough to ſave the lives 


of their enemies at the hazard of their 


own. rs EE | 

There were ſome wives, who bore the 
ſharpeſt torments and inſults for their huſ- 
bands, and ſome children who ſhewed an 


incredible magnanimity for the preſerya- 


tion of their parents, as if villainy and in- 
nocence, vice and virtue, had diſputed for 
the advantage on this occaſion. 

Antony and Lepidus ſuffered themſelves 
to be ſo far tranſported with defire of reveng- 
ing themſelves on their enemies, that 
Lepidus abandoned his brother to Antony, 
that he might oblige Antony to ſacrifice his 


own uncle. The ſoldiers being more hu- 
mane than their generals, ſaved the firſt, who 


retired to Brutus, and-after the death of 
Irutus, to Miletum, without ever chuſing to 
return to Rome, though he was invited 
thither after the end of the troubles. As 
to Lucius the uncle of Antony, he was 
ſaved by the love and courage of his ſiſter, 
who was mother of the triumvir ; for the 


came to find her ſon, when he was upon 
his tribunal; and glorying in having given 


a ſafe retreat to her brother, without fear- 
ing the edict, which proſcribed equally the 
condemned, and thoſe who concealed them, 
the offered to die with him, if ſhe might 
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not ſave his life. Antony aſter having re- 
proached her for being a better ſiſter than 
a mother, yet not daring to refuſe her, re- 
voked the proſcription of Lucius. But Ci- 
cero did not eſcape the vengeance of Antony, 
who ſent his ſoldiers to kill him. They met 
him in the country, as he was endeavouring 


to ſave himſelf being carried in a chair on ac- 


count his age and indiſpoſition; * and 
after having trighted away thoſe that carried 
him and his ſlaves, they cut off his head, 
which Cicero held with great intrepidity out 
of the door, and carricd it with that hand 
which had wrote thoſe celebrated invectives 
ſo well known under the name of Philippics. 
They brought theſe two bloody members to 
Antony and Fulvia, who appeared quite 
tranſported at the fight of ſo piteous an ob- 
ject, and gave ten thouſand crowns to theſe 
blood-hounds. This woman filled with fren- 


ſy, and inſatiate of revenge took the bloody 


head into her lap, and after having made it a 
thouſand mad reproaches, ſhe drew out that 
tongue and pierced it a thouſand times with 
a bodkin, which had charmed the city oi 
Rome in its higheſt perfection, for judgment 
in eloquence, and ſtill aſtoniſhes the whole 
world by what it dictated to be tranſmitted 
down to poſterity, After this ſhe ordercd 
theſe melancholy remains of ſo famous an 
orator to be fixed to the tribunal where he 


* Heiras ſixty ſcur vears cid. 
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had pronounced againſt her and Antony 
thoſe eloquent harangues which perhaps he 
ſpoke with too much paſſion. The chief of 
his murderers * had been indebted to him 
for his life; for Cicero had got him pardoned, 


when he was accuſed of parricide ; ſo that 


his eloquence may be ſaid to have been ex- 
tremely fatal to him by provoking Cs 


and having ſaved the life of his ungrateful 


murderer. 

Quintus Cicero his brother was maſſacred 
with his ſon. The ſon was not condemned ; 
but he had concealed his father; and the 
emiſſaries of the triumvirs putting him to 
the torture to oblige him to diſcover his fa- 
ther, who, from the place, where he lay hid, 
heard the blows of theſe butchers, would 


not conſent to ſave his life at the expence of 
his ſon's ; and therefore preſented himſelf to 
the murderers to deliver him from their 


hands ; but they killed them both. 

Cæſar ſhewed he had never approved of 
theſe murders *, by the treatment which he 
ſhewed Cicero y ſon, whom he recalled to 
Rome after the concluſion of the peace, and 
procured him the conſulſhip with the go- 
vernment of Syria. He treated Publius in 
the ſame manner, who had etcaped into Aſia, 
and had ſerved as quæſtor under Brutus; nay, 
he even admitted him into the number ot 


a Popilius Lena, Dian, Plutarch, Suetonius. 
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his friends, notwithſtanding the inclination 
which Publius had retained for Brutus, whoſe 
picture he had in moſt of his chambers, 
which he uſed to ſhew freely to Cæſar. 
Marcus, who had been prætor under Pru- 


tus, Lucretius, Metellus, and Meſſala, who 


had all been proſcribed, experienced at laſt 
the ciemency and generoſity of Cæſar. He 
had for the laſt a moſt ſingular eſteem, ho- 
noring him with the conſulſhip, the com- 
mand of that army which he had ſent 
againſt the Gauls, who had rebelled, and 
with a magnificent triumph after his victory; 
but theſe happy changes for the republic did 
not happen till after the defeat of Brutus and 

. Cafhus. Ds Ts 
Ne raiſed Titus Philopœmen from a freed- 
man as he was, to the dignity of a Roman 
knight, for having ſaved the life of his ma- 
ſter ; and in the greateſt heat of the pro- 
ſcription, he obliged his collegues to pals a 
decree worthy of a better time, and a more 
equitable tribunal ; for one of the proſcribed 
having hid himſelf at the bottom of a cave, 
in the dreſs of one of his ſlaves, who ap- 
peared at the entrance in his maſter's cloaths, 
another ſlave diſcovered the artifice, and de- 
livered up his maſter to the executioners. 
And another of the proſcribed perſons having 
begged of his ſlave to fave him, this merce- 
nary cowardly-wretch,wanting conſtancy and 
fidelity, went to find the murderers, and bar- 
gained with them for his maſter's life, re- 
ceiving 
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cerving his liberty as a reward for his trea- 
chery, with the confiſcation of all the goods 
of im whom he betrayed ; and, not con- 
tent with this villainy, he treated in-a bar- 


barous manner his maſter's children as of- 


ten as he met them, not bearing to ſee their 
tears reproach him for the death of their 
father. The deteſtable and foreign crimes 


of theſe two ſlaves appeared fo odious to the 


people, that without conſidering the danger 
they expoſed themſelves to, it wrought them 
up to a general inſurrection, and demand of 
Juſtice ; ſo that, to appeaſe them, the trium- 
virs, being induced to it by Cæſar, ſent the 
firſt of theſe villaims to the gibbet, and 


obliged the other to a perpetual ſervitude, 


with a full reſtoration of all to the children 
of him whom he had betrayed. They like- 
wiſe recompenſed the fidelity of that ſlave, 
who had expoſed his own life for his ma- 
ſter, and gave him his liberty. 
Some hiſtorians, who mention this event, 
diſtinguiſh not Cæſar in this decifion from 
the other triumvirs; but there are other 
authors worthy of credit, who teach us, by 
doing him juſtice, that we ought not to con- 
found him with Antony and Lepidus “; but 
that his temper, which was naturally mild 


and moderate, joined to the deſign which he 


had of making himſelf be beloved of the 
Roman people, gave him a ſtrong abhorrence 


« Dion, Appian, 
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of the murders and bloodthirſtineſs of his 
collegues. This is what obliges me to be— 
lieve, that he was likewiſe author of the 
modification which the triumvirs gave to a 
very ſingular edict, by which they had taxed 
the richeſt of the Roman ladies fcr very ex- 
ceſſive ſums. Whatever be true in this re— 
ſpect, when they underſtood that they were 
charged with the reſt of the citizens, they 
went in a body to find the triumvirs ; and, 


Hortenſia being their ſpeaker, remonſtrated to 


them the injuſtice of their cdict againſt a 
ſex that ought to be exempt from taxes, as 
it was from the fatigues of war. She added. 
that as the Roman ladies had voluntarily con- 
tributed, from the ſuperfluity of their orna- 
ments, for the defence of their country, when 
Hannibal was at the gates of Rome, nothing 
obliged them to contribute, as they would 
nave them know, from their lands and in- 
comes, towards the expenee of a war which 
was carried on againſt their fellow citizens. 

T his diſcourſe put the triumvirs to confu- 
ſion, who reduced the number of thoſe they 
taxed to four hundred, when the number 
before mounted to fourteen. 

After this they taxed above one hundred 
thouſand citizens, * of whom they ſpared no 
cne, and the rich were always the moſt ob- 
noxious. It is ſurpriſing that the inſolence ot 
the ſoldiers dared to pretend to a confiſcation 
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of the eſtate of Accia mother of Cæſar, * who 
had need of all her authcrity to hinder it ; a 
remarkable example, which teaches thoſe wh 9 
command, that by abandoning their citizens 
o the licence of the ſoldiers, they expoſe 
- Ahenafetves and relations to cruelty and in- 
ſult. 
A great gamer of the proſcribed fled 


over into Afia to Brutus and Caſtius ; but a 

greater number retired into Sicily to Sextus, e 

who was the laſt ſon of Pompey. The eldeſt FEY x | 

had been kilied-in a battle in Spain, which | e | 

he loſt againſt Julius Tzſar *; the moſt furious Nein 

and deſperate that ever was given betwixt : | $2 1 

the two parties; and wherein Cæſar ran the e 
; greateſt hazzards of his life. He was wont to 1 | 
: ſay afterwards, m_ upon other occaſions he 1 
i fought for victory, | , but on that he ſtruggled | |! | 
: for his own preſervation. e 
K Sextus, after the death of his brother, ga- 1 1 bo 

thered up the wreck of the ariny ; but, not | 
5 having ſufficient forces to make head againſt ee 
y Cæſar, before whom all had given way, he 1 "iff 
.. thought leſs of fighting, than of withdrawing e 
: himtelf from purſuit. To do this more 05 4 4 
g | curely, he thought it was better to keep ou . {raft 
#2 at ſea, than to canton his men in ſome _ Wm 
2 vinces of the empire, or truſt the honor of 647 
6 barbarous kings. | 
„ He therefore armed out a number of ſhips, 

and compoled a little fleet, with which he | 

TW: Appian, Dien. d Appian, Plutarh. 
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artiſcd over the whole ocean“, taking and 
j ing all thoſe Romans who had been 
tiached to Julius Cæſar's party. He was ſo 
py in theſe cornſes, that ſeveral perions 
being drawn to him by the hope of booty, 
and others charmed by the glory of his 
actions, and love of his party, came and 
joincd themſelves to him; ſo that by de- 
grees he ſound himſelf in a condition of un- 
dertaking ſome conſiderable enterprize. 

He therefore debarked in Spain, beſieged 
and took ſeveral places; routcd Carinna, 
whom Cæſar had ſent againſt him with a large 
army; and gave great trouble to Att- 
nius Pollio, ſucceſſor to Carinna, when the 
death of Cæſar, which he was adviſed of, 
made him undertake new hopes, new dc- 
ſigns and new meaſures. 

Being called toRome by the ſenate, who de- 
clared him admiral and general of the ſea, he 
departed from Spain with his fleet, and 
landed at Marſeilles with a defign to have 
taken there. both ſhips and men, and have 
{{-t ſai} for Italy. But having been informed 
of the confuſion in which things were there, 
he did not think proper to go on, but took 
again to ſea. Some time after he attempted 
the conqueſt of Sicily, and ſucceeded. 

This happened near the time of the proſcrip- 
tion by the triumvirs. Thus the proſcribed 
tound in him a powerful affectionate friend, 


Dion, Afpion, Fiorus, 
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and a certain retreat in Sicily. Pompey re- 
ceived them with great humanity, diſtriburcd 
both cloaths and victuals to thoſe who had 
need, and gave offices and employments to 
perſons of merit and diſtinction. He had 
no leſs conſtancy in protecting them. than 
generoſity in recciving them; fer when a 
peace was concluded ſome time after, he 
would not abandon them, but made them be 
comprehended in the treaty. | 
The triumvirs did not think at firſt of 
finding ſo formidable an enemy in the perſon 
of young Pompey ; but ſeeing him maiter of 
Sicily, favored by the principal ſenators, and 
Roman knights, wanting neither fps nor 
ſoldiers, who came to him every day from 
Spain and Afric, and having on his fide the 
general love of the people, who reſpected 
even to adoration the name of Pompey, they 
judged he was no longer an enemy to be 
deſpiſed, and that they muſt by all means 
hinder his junction with Brutus and Caſſius. 
It was then reſolved, that whillt Antony 
Mould march into Aſia againſt the 10 ft, Cæſar 
ſhould go and make war in Sicily againſt 
Pompey. Salvidianus, lieutenant of Cæſar, 
went before with a naval force“, Whic!: he 
had orders to land in a place proper for the 
retreat of thips, and encampment ot ſoldiers, 
till ſuch times as Cæſar had joined him with 
greater forces, Who were marching to meet 
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him at Regium, where he was reſolved to em- 
bark upon he firſt advice of the ſucceſsful 
Ce ſcept of Salvidianus. 

But the Garch of Pompey broke all his 
meaſures. T his general, whom his misfor- 
tunes had obliged to become a pirate, had 
made himſelf fo skilful in this kind of war, 
that he always attacked, and oftentimcs beat, 
more numerous tleets than his own. There- 
ore, having been adviſed of the route which 
Salvidianus took, he did not permit him 
to land, but went out to meet him; and 
though his fleet was compoſed of larger and 
better ſhips than his, he balanced not to at- 
tack him, with the aſſurance of a man ac- 
cuſtomed to victory, whom danger cannot 
ſrighten. The fea was very much agitated, 
but Pompey's veſſels, though light, kept the 
line of battle in good order, becauſe his 
loldicrs, as well as ſailors, by long uſe, 
and knowledge of the ſea, remained firm, 
without being ſhaken by the motion of the 
ſhips ; whereas the enemics fleet, failing of 
experienced men in maritime affairs, kept 
out to ſea, and were not able to draw up 
in the order of battle ; and the ſoldiers, ſtag- 
ging and recling, could not make advan- 
tage of their courage or arms: in ſuch fort, 

that had not the night come on, Salvidia- 
nus could not have ſaved himſelf, as he did, 
at Majorca, after having had ſeveral of his 
Hihi ſluattered by the thock of theſe of Pom- 
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pey, who re-entered, victorious and trium- 
phing, his iſland of Sicily. 

Cæſar, having received this news, prepared 
to join his lieutenant at Majorca, with de- 
ſign to ſet fail with all his army for Sicily, 
when he was hindered by another advice, 
which he received from Antony ; tor he icnt 
him word, that Cailius and Brutus, having 
overcome Dolabella, had made themſelves 
maſters of moſt of the iſlands in the Archi- 
pelagus, and the Mediterranean, and that 
they had a deſign to paſs over into Italy with 
a powerful army; ſo that it was high time 
to oppoſe this torrent, and cauſe a diverſion, 
by carrying the war into Afia, before their 
enemies made Europe the ſat of war; that 
he ſhould wait for him at Brunduſium, from 
whence they would go together, and tranſ- 
port their troops in veſſels which he was 
equipping. Thus Cæſar was obliged to leave 
his enterprize of Sicily, and join "Antony at 
Brundutium, in order to make their pallage 
into Macedonaa *. 

Before we follow them in this expedition, 
we muſt reſume the hiſtory of the atfairs of 
Aſia, and ſee in what a condition they were, 
what ſucceſs the arms of Brutus and Caſſius 
had had, and for what theſe two heads of a 
party were preparing themſelves. 

Dolabella, after the death of Trebonius, 
put all the Leſſer Aſia under contribution; 
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and having amaſſed together as much money 
as he could, he paſſed over into Cilicia, 
and made himſelf maſter of Tarſus. He en- 
tered afterwards into Syria, and came be- 
fore Antioch, which ſhut its gates againſt 
him; but he was received into Laodicea, 
where his fleet came to find him. 
Caſſius, who was in Phœnicia, being in- 
formed of this invaſion, marched quickly 
up with an army of Romans and Parthians, 
which he had taken into his pay, and in- 
veſted Laodicea, whilſt his fleet anchored in 
the ſight of the enemy, a and ſhut up the port 
of the town. 

Dolabella, believing his naval army ſtronger 
than that of Caſſius, reſolved to give him 
battle. Caſſius accepted it, loſt the day, 
2nd fifty of his ſhips. Aſtoniſhed at this 
defeat, he ſent an embaſſy for ſuccours to 
thf cities of Phœnicia that were under the 
doninion of Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 
ar' deputer! 2 perſon to Cleopatra herſelf. He 
C. i ned, trom the lieutenants of this queen, 
e ſuccours which he had demanded, and 

v ſent them without her knowledge; but 
5 did nct give a favourable anſwer to his 
deruties, and ſent, on the contrary, four 
legions to Dolabella; ; preparing likewiſe for 
mae ſuccour, which eontrary winds 
indored from tranſportation. It was thus 
the QUEEN, ren nembring the love of Cafar, 
emt raccd the party of thoſe who revenge d 
his death. In the mean time, Caſſius, rein- 

| forced 


- 
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forced by thoſe troops which came to him 


from Cyprus and Phœnicia, came a ſecond 


time to an engagement with Dolabella, not 


at ſea, but in the open field. The battle 
laſted a whole day; was very bloody: night 
ſeparated the two armies, which retired, the 


one of them to Laodicea, and the other to 
their camp, without its being clear which 


ſide had the victory. The following day 


the two generals would try whether fortune 


would not be more favorable to them at 
ſea. Thus, ſending a mutual defiance, they 
both went on board, and drew up in form 
of battle. The combat was very obſtinarc, 
but the ſucceſs was not happy for Dolabella, 
ſeveral of his veſſels being taken or ſunk; 
he was forced to regain Laodicea, where 
he judged he ſhould be beſieged by Cailtus, 
whoſe army already blocked up that place. 
He yet prepared himſelf for a vigorous de- 
fence ; but the ſoldiers, who were on guard, 


having opened the gate to the beſiegers „Do. 


labella, not to fall into the hands of C aſſius, 


ordered himſelf to be ſtabbed by one of his 


men, who killed himſelf after wal ds. Cailius, 
to give the greater courage to his army, 
gave up the city to the pillage of the ſol— 
diers. 

After this victory, which gave all Syria to 
the conſpirators, and brought back Aſia 


under their obedience, Calſius was pre- 


paring to paſs over into Egypt againſt Cleo— 
patra, tO be revenged for the atiront ſhe 
D 6 ha 
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had offered him, and poſſeſs himſelf of her 
kingdom ; but he was hindered by Brutus, 
who obliged Catlius to join him, that they 
might oppoſe the arms of Cæſar and Antony, 
who were preparing to croſs the ſea with 
twenty legions, beſides thoſe which were al- 
ready entered Macedonia, to the number of 
eight, under the conduct of their lieutenants, 
Didius Saxa and Norbanus ß. 
 Prutus would have them without dela 
march their troops into Macedonia, and that 
before the enemy could fortify themſelves, 
they ſhould give them battle, if they could 
not hinder their deſcent. He added, that it 
concerned their glory and reputation in arms, 
not to ſuffer themſelves to be attacked in 
Atia, where they were maſters ; that an arm 
v-hich marches with reſolution, and ſeeks the 
cnemy, always increaſes; and, potlefling itſelf 
of the country over which it marches, aug- 
ments its reputation, in proportion as it di- 
miniſhes that of a contrary party. To which 
he added, that they ought to do their ut- 
moſt to join themſelves with Pompey, and 
repulſe the common enemy, who had no 
other deſign but to hinder this junction. 
Castus, on the contrary, repreſented, that 
it Mas dangerous to leave Aſia before 
they had ſubjected the Rhodians and the 
„lars, Who would net fail of attacking 
their 1car, and certainly keep their ports 
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open, for the ſhips of Cæſar and Antony, 
with an addition of their own ; that the 


people of Tyre, Phœnicia and Cyprus, who 


obeycd Cleopatra, would join them with the 
whole kingdom of Egypt, by the orders ot 
that queen, who had ſutnciently ſhewed her 


intention; thus, finding themſelves ſur- 


rounded by ſea and land, far from being in 
a condition of joining with Pompey, they 
would have a difficulty to re-enter Aſia, if 
by a removal they left it expoſed to thoſe in- 
ſurrections which the Rhodians and Lycians 
would not tail of ſupporting. | 
This advice prevailed. Caſſius with a part 
of the naval army advanced againſt the Rho- 
dians, and Brutus with the other againſt the 


| Lycians. The Rhodians deiended them- 


ſelves like men of courage and bravery. 
They were beſieged by ſea and land; but both 
without being frighted they went on board 
their ſhips, and attacked the fleet of Caſſius, 
though it was ſtronger than their own. As 
their veſſels were light, and turned eaſily, they 
gave at firſt ſome trouble to Caſſius, whoſe 


| ſhips being heavier could not move with the 


ſame celerity, or avoid the ſhock of thoſe 
irigates, which paſſing and repaſſing with 
great ſwiftneſs did nothing but skirmiſh. 
But when once the fleet of Caſſius was for- 
med into the line of battle, as it was more 
numcrous than that of the Rhodians, it ſur- 
rounded their ſhips, and, forcing them to a 
cloſer and more regular fight, it ſoon put 
them in diſorder ; ſo that after having ſeen 

95 three 
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three of their veſſels taken, and ſome ſunk, 
they retired into their haven. 

dome days after Caſſius, who kept his 
fleet at anchor, near Halicarnaſſus, appeared 
with all his fleet, with deſign to burn the 
enemies ſhips, make a deſcent, and fo give 
an aſſault on that ſide of the town, whilſt 
his land-army ſhould do the ſame on the 
other fide. The beſieged were not frighted, 
they went on hoard their ſhips, and cou- 
rageouſly met their enemy. The engage- 
ment was not equal, they had fewer veſſels 
than Caſſius, as was ſaid before, and leſs, fo 
that the battle could not continue long ; but 
aſter having loſt two of their ſhips, they re- 
turned with the others, and prepared them- 
ſelves to maintain a ſiege, without attempting 
any more a ſally. 

But fortune continuing to favor Caſſius, he 
was introduced into the place by the richeſt citi- 
rens, who thought by this cowardice to ſecure 

themſelves againſt pillage. They were not- 

withſtanding deceived, and Caſſius made a 
bad uſe of his victory. For without having 
regard to the ſervice which they had done 

him, or remembring that he had received 
his own education in the city of Rhodes, he 
not only ordered all the gold and ſilver to be 
carried off which he found in private houſes, 
but what was dedicated in te mples, and all or- 
naments of value, with exception to the 
chariot of the ſun, which either out of re- 
ſpect or ſcruple he durſt not touch. He 
Joined 
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joined cruelty to avarice, and ordered fifty of 
the principal inhabitants to be murdered, 

out of hatred of the Rhodians, becauſe they 
had taken the part of Dolabella. It is faid 
that the people having ſaluted him by the 
name of lord and king upon his entrance 
into the city, he ſaid to them with a frown, 
that he was neither lord nor king ; but the 
deſtroyer of all thoſe who would ſet them- 
ſelves up for kings and maſters of the re- 
public. 
The taking of Rhodes kept other laces 
in their obedience, and obtained for Caſſius 
by advance, that tribute which he had im- 
_ poſed upon them for ten years. After this 
expedition he embarked to return to Abydos, 

as he had agreed with Brutus, after having 
left Varus for governor of the whole iſland. 

Brutus on his fide made himſelf maſter of 
Lycia,where he beſieged the city of Xanthus, 
ſituated upon the river from which it takes 
its name, which diſcharges itſelf about four 
little leagues from thence into the fea of 
Pamphylia. The city after having vigorouſly 
defended itſelf, was taken by aſſault; but the 
Romans, far from finding the people amazed, 

or flymg to their temples, or places of ſecu- 
rity, ſaw men, women, and children running 
to death with pleaſure, offering their throats 
to the ſoldiers, or throwing themſelves into 
blazing funeral piles, which they had pre- 
pared before their own. doors; ſo that Brutus, 
tar more humane, generous, and compaſſion- 
ate, 
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ate, than Caſſius had a difficulty to ſave ſome 
of thoſe deſperate creatures, whoſe misfor- 
tune he wept for, and admired their reſo— 
lution. He could fave none but the ſlaves, 
and about one hundred and fifty women, 
ſor all the reſt periſhed by fire or ſword; 
though he had ordered it to be publiſhed, 
he would give a conſiderable recompence 
to the ſoldiers, if they would fave the inha- 
bitants. OS 
This was the third time this unhappy city, 
for having a delire of preſerving its indepen- 
dency, was buried under its own ruins ; 
for it had the ſame tate under Cyrus and at- 
terwards under Alexander. ET 
Brutus preſented himſelf before Patara, 
which he ſummoned to ſurrender, threatening 
if they did not open their gates to treat them 
| as they had done the city of Xanthus. The 
citizens asked till the morrow to deliberate, 
when they brought their keys, and the army 
enter'd without doing any harm. Brutus 
having thus made himſelf maſter of the city, 
publiſhed an order, whereby every one was 
commanded to bring in all their gold and 
ſtampt money,. without ſecreting any thing 
on pain of death. A citizen notwithſtanding 
concealed what he had ; but he was diſcover- 
ed by one of his ſlaves and brought to Brutus. 
His mother followed him and defiring to fave 
his life at the expence of her own took upon 
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herſelf the guilt to diſcharge him. But Brutus 
pardoning the infraction of his own edict 
gave them both an inſtance of his generoſity 
and mercy *; and taking the public ſecurity 
to heart, ordered that ſlave to be hanged, 
who had violated humanity, by betraying 
his maſter. 

This action gained him the hearts of every 
one, and ſecured to him his conqueſts, bet- 
ter than the gariſons, which he put in 
theſe places. Having re-eſtabliſhed tranquil- 


lity every where, he gave orders for his de- 


parture. Ihe fleet ſet ſil with a part of 
the army, to gain Abydos, and Prutus, 
with the reſt of the troops, marched thither 
by land. | _— 

In the mean time, Murcus, with a fleet 
of one hundred fail, cruiſed upon the lo- 
nian ſea, to hinder the veſſels of Cæſar from 
coming out of the ports of Italy. He had 
orders likewiſe to obſerve the fleet of Cleo- 
patra, which was ſaid to be at ſea, and 
teeking Cæſar and Antony to join them. 
But, having underſtood that a tempeſt had 


ſcattered the fleet, part of whole wreck he 


jaw, which the ſea had brought as far as 
Lacedemon ; and, being informed, that 
the queen was returned to hcr own ſtates, 
he left Peloponneſus, where he would have 
been uſcleſs, and returned to cruiſe near 
Brunduſium. 
* Appian. 
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Domitius Enobarbus came and joined hint 
with fiſty ſhips; fo that, making in all a 
fleet of one hundred and fifty fail, they 
thought it would be impoſſible for the Cæ- 
ſarians, who were not ſo powerful as them 
at ſea, to tranſport their legions into Ma- 

cedonia. 

Yet they could not hinder Cæſar and An- 
tony from landing twenty legions at Durazzo. 
They embarked theſe troops at Brunduſium 
at three ſeveral times, upon light veſſels, 
which Antony had cquipped ; and, by their 
ſwiftneſs, caſily eſcaped from the purſuit of 
the enemy, fo that they happily tranſported 
all their troops, and locn after paſſed the ſcas 
themſelves, EY 

But Caſſius and Brutus joining one another 
at Abydos, reviewed their army which they 
found conſiſting of eighty thouſand effective 
men, all Romans, and twelve thouſand horſe, 
beſides the auxiliary troops of allied or tributa- 
ry princes, amounting in all to more than thirty 
thouſand men, horſe and foot, which thoſe 
princes commanded in perlon. 

One could not poſlibly ſee finer trocps. 
All the cavalry, covered with ſhining arms, 
were advantageouſly mounted, and the har. 
neſs of the horſe was adorned with plates of 
ſilver *. The infantry was not leſs pompous, 
and the officers not only diſtinguiſhed them- 
{elves by the richneſs of their arms, but 
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gold and filver glittered upon thoſe of. com- 
mon ſoldiers. Brutus and Caſſius, raviſhed 
with the (tight of ſo fine an army, ordered a 
great amphitheatre to be prepared, upon 
which aſcended firſt, the ſenators and pre- 
tors, for the allied princes were a degree 
lower, with the Roman knights ', and above 


all appeared the two generals, cloathed with 


their ſtate mantles of purple; with an em- 
broidery of gold u. "There firſt was heard 
the found of trumpets, which reached over 
the whole camp; and afterwards the two 
generals having ordered ſilence, Caſſius, as 
the oldeſt of them, ſpoke in theſe terms : 
„Oh] Romans, whom the violence of 
the triumvirs, and the fury of proſcription 
% have brought hither, there is no nced of 


a long diſcourſe to perſuade you of the 


«« juſtice of our cauſe, and the neceſſity of 


© Gur arms. It was not private intereſt which 


made us itab the tyrant; we had reaſon to 
© be content with his friendſhip and gene- 
«6 rolity ; but the liberty of Rome, which 
„ he had oppoſed, was dearer to us than 


*© our own fortunes, If you are truly Ro- 


«© mans, if you breathe the liberty of your 
<< anceſtors, if you have the ſame intcreſt in 
the quarrel as we, and your country calls 
„ upon you, with the loudeſt voice, to de- 
„fend its dying freedom, reflect what 
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you owe to the ſenate and the Roman 
people. Reſtore to the republic its former 
“ dignity. Re eſtabliſh the fugitive ſenate, 
of which you have a part in your camp. 
*« Conſult your own intereſt, your own ho- 
nor, and make Rome enjoy her autho- 
« rity to the full, if you would enjoy the 
oY glorious advantages of command and li- 
<<. berty. 

This diſcourſe was liſtened to with a pro- 
found ſilence, to which ſuceceded the re- 
doubled acclamations of the whole army, 
earneſtly demanding of their generals to be 
led againſt the enemy. Caſſius, to raiſe 
the courage of the ſoldiers ſtill higher, pro- 
miſed them all the booty they ſhould take 
from the Cæſarians, and ordered immenſe 
ſums to be diſtributed amongſt them, ſince 
they amounted to more than one hundred 
and fcurſcore millions of livres. 

The two generals, after this, embarked 
their army, which were two days in paſſing 
the Streights. Ihey marched, as they had 
reſolved, towards Iacedonia, where they muſt 
have entered by the ſtreights of Sapea and Tor- 
pides, which are like two gates to that king- 
dom, unleſs they took a large circuit. But 
becauſe Saxa and Norbanus poſſeſſed theſe 
paſſages, Brutus and Caſſius made uſe of a 
itratagem to draw them thence, which had 
like to have ſucceeded ; for they ſent Tul- 
lius Cimba with a fleet, who coaſting along 
the ſhore, made frequent deſcents, pillaging 

and 
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and ravaging all the country near theſe 
Streights, to oblige Saxa and Norbanus to 
come to their aſſiſtance. In effect, Norba- 
nus made all ſpeed, and left the Streights 
of Torpides, which Brutus and Caſſius ſoon 
ſeized upon: but he having perceived his 


fault, and the ſtratagem of the enemy, join- 


cd himſelf with Saxa, and both of them 
ſtrengthened th-mſelves ſo well, in this 
ſtreight, by which, of neceſſity, the enemy 
muſt paſs, if they would continue on their 
march, that there was not the leaſt probabi- 
lity of forcing 1t. 

As Brutus and Caſſius knew not what to 
reſolve on, Raſcupolis, who was in the pay 
of Caſſius, came up with three thouſand 
horſe. This Thracian prince ſaid to them, 
that in reality they took the direct way for 
Enon and Marona ; but the way was dan- 


gerous, becauſe the enemies poſſeſſing the 


avenues ſhut up the paſſage; that he knew 


of a better road, by which he would guide 


them if they would follow, without being 
aſtoniſhed at the length, or difficulty of the 
way, for they muſt make a long circuit to 
avoid the Streights of Sapea, and march four 
days, over woods and mountains, without 
finding water, or refreſhment. The ſoldiers 
therefore took in their proviſion, and fol- 
lowed their guide, who brought them hap- 


pily, the fourth day, to the banks of a lit- 


_ tle river, which was a great comfort to 


them. 
They 
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They marched ſtrait to Amphipolis with à 
deſign to ſeize on it; but they were prevent 
ed by the diligence of Saxa and Norbanus, 
who flung themſelves into the town, _ 

Brutus and Caſſius having failed of their 
defign, made their army take their way to 
Philippi, and arrived there in the evening 
near the walls of the city, their fleet being 
come into the road and having caſt anchor 
four leagues from the place. The city had 
received a Czſarian gariſon ; but Brutus and 
Caſſius hoped to force it in a few days, the 
gariſon not being ſtrong enough to hold out 
a long ſiege. 
This place, before Philip Alexander's fa- 
ther had fortified it, was but an inſignificant 
village, which bore another name. This 
king gave it his own, after that he had fur- 
rounded it with good walls, and large ditches 
full of water, to make uſe of it as a bulwark 
and citadel againſt the Thracians, againſt 
whom he had declared war 5. It was on the 
frontier, but it belonged to the antient king - 
dom of Macedonia, and was a colony from 
it. It has on the north woods that cover 
it ; on the ſouth ſide a marſh which is ter- 
minated by the ſea; to the eaſt, the two 
ſtreights of Sapea and Torpides ; and on the 
weſt a plain of twenty leagues, at the end of 
which runs the river Strymon, ſo celebrated 
in antiquity by poetic fables, It was here, 


if 
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if we will believe the poets, in theſe beauti- 
ful meadows, where the ſpring diſplays itſelf 
in all its colours, that Proſerpme walking and 
gathering flowers was raviſhed by Pluto, and 
the little river of Zygaſtes, which parts them 
in two, and is fo called, becauſe he broke the 
yoke of his chariot in paſſing it. Two hills 


appear pretty near the town, upon one of 


which Brutus pitched his camp, and Caſſius 
on the other, having drawn a line of com- 


munication, which joined the two armies in 
ſo advantageous a poſt. For they had on 


one ſide broad marſhes with a river, and on 
the other difficult defiles and broken ways, 
having behind them the ſea, from whence 
their fleet, which was come to anchor under 
the walls of Neapolis ® at the mouth of the 
river Strymon, might bring to them provi- 
ſions in abundance, which they drew from 
thoſe places where they had their magazines. 
In the mean time Cæſar and Antony, who 
were newly diſembarked at Durazzo. remain- 
ed not idle*: the firſt of them falling fick, 


Antony was charged with the care of the 


whole army. He made it march with all 
haſte towards Amphipolis where he feared 
the enemy might ſeize on a commodious 
port upon the Ionian ſea, which would taci- 
litate their communication with Pompey. 
But, having learned, that Saxa and Nor- 
banus were there with very good troops, he 
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had no further apprehenſion. But march- 
ing directly after the. enemy he came and 
pitched his camp in the ſight of theirs, with 
a reſolution to oblige them to raiſe the fiege 
of Philippi. Though Cæſar was ſo weak he 
could not get on horſeback, yet his courage 
would not permit him to keep his bed when 
he underitood that they were ready to join 
battle; and ſick as he was, he made himſelf 

be carried to the camp, where he arrived 
ſome days before the battle. 1 
The two armies were pretty near equal; 
but the conſpirators were ſtronger in horſe. 
Yet Brutus was of opinion they ought to 
hazard nothing, but protract things as much 
as poſſible. He remonſtrated to his, collegue, 
that if the enemy ſhould reſolve to keep in 
their camp, they would ſoon want proviſions, 
Pompey hindering any to be brought from 
Spain and Afric ; and Marcus and Domi- 
tius ſhutting up all the ports of Italy. They 
therefore had no other refuge but Egypt, 
but famine had ſo deſolated that country, it 
ſtood in need of ſuccours itſelf. It is true, that 
Theſſaly and Macedonia were in the power 
of the Cæſarians, but what aſſiſtance could 
they hope from provinces fo exhauſted, that 
they were to add in their account the in- 
conveniences of ſcaicity of provifions in an 
unwholſome place, where there was nothing 
but bad water, which joined with famine, 
muſt ſoon ſpread diſorders threughout their 
army? Caſſius was forced to yield to advice 
| ſupported 
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_ ſupported by ſuch ſtrong reaſons, though of a 


natural temper much more impatient than 
Brutus, he would rather have choſen to have 


ended the war by a deciſive battle. 


But the ſame reaſons which inclined Bru- 
tus to avoid a battle, obliged Cæſar and An- 
rony to force their enemies to one. Yet 
the enterprize was very difficult, tor Brutus 
and Caſſius were encamped beyond an inac- 


ceſſible marſh, . which they muſt neceſſarily. 


paſs, over before they could come to them. 
Antony notwithſtanding undertook to pals 
his army, and for the execution of this de- 
ſign he made a broad paved way, from one 


end of the marſh to the other. The ſoldiers 


labored at it with ſo much diligence, that 
Caſſius, who commanded on that ſide, per- 


' ceived nothing of the undertaking till it was 


fmiſhed, becauſe the reeds, which were very 


tall nd thick, covered the workmen, and 


hindered them from being ſeen ; Antony 
having paſſed over during the night ſeveral 
troops that hid themſelves in the reeds®. 

But Caſſius having diſcovered the werk, 
thought of deſtroying it; and as it was but 
freſh, he had no great difficulty in doing it. 


He after this drew a large diteh betwecen 


his camp and that of Antony, fortifying it 


with palifades and redoubts, which the ſol- 
diers quickly raiſed with turf and faſcines. 


Antony, aſtoniſhed to ſee his work thus 


- 25 Appian, 
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ruined, and the imminent danger in whic!; 

the cohorts were, which he had paſlid ove: 
to the other fide, reſolved to run all ha- 
7arcs to ſave them, and force his enemies to 
a battle by attacking them in their very canip. 
With this reſolution, and after having con- 
ferred withCæſar, who was carried in a litter, 
he drew his legions out of their lines, and 
attacked the new intrenchments, where the 
ſoldiers were ſtill at work, ordering his lad- 
ders and batteries to follow, that he might 
force the camp “of Catlius, aſter he had 
filled up the ditch which ſtopped his paſſage. 
He made this attack ſo vigorouſly, that he 
overthrew all this new work without finding 
any reſiſtance, and letting himſelf be carried 
away by his courage, he marched directly to 
the enemies camp, Whither his ſoldiers ran 
up with ſo much bravery, that it aſſured him 
of ſucceſs. 

In the mean time, Caſſius, who had ſeen 
Antony coming, was gone outwith his troops 
drawn up in form of battle with a deſign to 
ſupport his men, and defend his works. But 
chance would have it, that whilſt he marched 
on one fide, and Antony on the other, they 
did not meet; and beſides, the diligence of 
the latter was ſuch, that Caſſius ſaw his camp 
taken, at that time whilſt he was marching 


up to the defence of his intrenchments, 


where he thought that Antony was ſtill bu- 


" The Romans fertified their camps like a citadel. 


lied ; 
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ſed; ſo that, turning his head to the noiſe 
which he heard behind him, he was ſurpriſcd 


when he diſcovered the true cauſe, upon ſee- 


ing his camp in the power of his enemy. 
The cohort which he had left there not 
being able to refiſt an army, Antony entered 
it upon the firſt attack, and gave the pillage 
of it to his ſoldiers. Caſſius, obſerving, as 
much as the diſtance where he was would 
permit him, the confuſion of the victorious 
army, had a 'mind to perſuade his legions to 
return and charge the enemy in this diſorder, 
whilſt they were employed in pillage and 
plunder ; but ſo ſudden a terror fell on this 
army, upon fight of the camp being taken, 
as ſoon almoſt as they had leit it, that they 
remained without motion, or liſtening to 
their general; and aftcrwards betook them- 
ſelves to flight, with ſo much precipitation 


that it was impoſſible for Caſſius to ſtop his 


ſoldiers, or rally them. 


At the ſame time Brutus coming out with 
the reſt of the atmy, marched directly to the 


camp of the Cæſarians, which he poſſeſſed 


himſelf of, as Antony had done by that of 


Caſſius, and put to the ſword every one that he 
met; 0 that had Cæ ſar continued in the camp, 
he would, probably ſpeaking, have periſhed 
with the others. But he had left it, and put 
himſelf at the head of a battalion, notwith- 
ſtanding his indiſpoſition, which did not per- 
mit him to ſit on horſeback, or put on his 
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armor*. The enemy having found his litter, 
and believing that he was in it, pierced it with 
a number ct ipears. Thus by expoſing him- 
ſelf to danger, he avoided it, and his bold- 
neſs was the occaſion of his preſervation. 
They ſay he had taken this reſolution by 
rcaſon of a dream which his phyſician had, 
to whom Minerva appeared upon the eve of 
the battle, and bid him take Cxfar out of the 
camp. Yet he failed not of being in danger 
for this ; for that part of the army in which 
he was, happened to be cppoſed to that ot 
Brutus, who cut the rear-guard all to pieces. 
As for the reſt, fortune made a jeſt ot both 
of them; for Brutus triumphed in the camp 
of Cæſar, while Antony did the ſame in that 
of Caſſius, without its being known which 
party had had the advantage?. Both pillaged 
the camp of one ancther, and each returned 
to his own loaded with ſpoils; but he found 
the ſame deſolation there, which he had 
cauſed in the enemy's. Antony and Cafar 
loſt fixteen thouſand men, and the enemy 
not half ſo many, the confuſion being greater 
on their ſide than the ſlaughter ; but they 
ſuffered a much greater loſs by the death or 
Caſſius. | 
This unfortunate general, not having been 
able, either by prayers or threats, to oblige his 
ſ\>1di rs to renew the battle, got upon an emi- 
nence, from whence hediſcovercd the diſorder 
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of hie own army, and the taking of his camp. 

le after this caſt his ey.s upon the ſide of 
Brutus's army, without b. ig ahle to diftin- 
guiſh objects upon account of the duſt h oh 
was raiſed in all parts bv the h rſes feet. But 
hearing a ſquadron appreachinz him, W Io 
raiſed ſhouts of joy, as perſoms do ætter 


victory, he did not doubt tut tius was 4 


cenſequence of his own ͤ mistwortunes, and 
this body of horſe was rejoicing tor the de- 
feat of Brutus. Then farcying him, by the 
ſtrength of his imagination, either alive cr 
dead, fallen into the hands of his enemics ; 


he cried out in a tranſport of paſſion ; „ Was 


« my deſtiny then ſuch to be born under a 


% determination of fate, of ſecing periſh 


before my eyes the beſt good man of ail 


_ © the Romans, and the only one capable of 


6c 7s eſtabliſhing the commonwealth ?** Then 
turning himſelf. to one of his freed ſlaves, 
= Pindarus, laid he, I expect to be obeyed 
in this laſt order of my life. Stab me, give 
&« me death; for I will nt ſurvive the lois 
of Brutus, and the liberty of Rome.“ 
Then uncovering his breaſt he received 


that wound which made him fall breathleſs, 


at that very time when Brutus s men (fer it 


was a ſquadron of his army whoſe ſhouts of 


joy Caſſius had heard) were coming to ac- 
quaint him with their victory, and the taking 
of Czlar's s camp. All that they could do in 


J Appian : 
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-=_ misfcrtune was to carry off the body cf 

eir general, and ſpread every- where through 
— fagitive army the news of Brutus's ſuc- 
ceſs, that the ſoldiers might rally again under 
him. Brutus could not foe the body of Caſſus 
without ſhedding tears; and he ordered it ta 
be buried ſecretly, not daring to cxycſe it to 
the eyes of the ſoidiers, for fear ſo melanch»- 
ly a ſpectacle ſhould leſſen their courage, and 
abate their rcſolution. 

Suclä was the end of Caſſius, the fourth 
ferſon of Julius C.far's atſaffinate*. He was 
a great man in war, had very few equals to 
him in valor, and no ſuperior in all the qua- 
lities of a great general. Julius Crſar bore 
him witneſs kimfcit ; for underſtanding that 
he diſputed the prztorſhip with Brutus ac 
Rome, Cafhus, ſaid he, is in the right; but 
he ought to have a little complaiſance for 
Brutus; ſhewing by theſe words, that though 
he had more affection for the latter, he had 
more eſteem for Caſſius. His experience, as 
well as his courage, had appeared on many 
occaſions, and particularly in that ur happy 

xpedition of Craſſus againſt the Parthians; 
and if that general would have followed the 
advice of Caſſius, who was then one of hi, 
lieutenants, he had not periſhed as he did 
with his whole army. As for what remains, 
Caſſius ſhewed during his whole life 2 
probity worthy antient Rome*, and a tempe- 


Appia. Plutarch. 
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rance which procceded even to auſterity; 
nay, he would have been without detect; it 
his natural te: mper, which was too cholorio, 
had not ſometimes carried him to acts of 
cruelty. 5 

Brutus, having the following day reaſ- 
ſembled his army, told them, that in reality 
they had ſuffered a greut loſs by the death 
of Caftius; but thit in ocher reſp eat! the 
advantage was apparciitiy on their ſi ie 
and that it was not the e of the enemy 
which had deſtroyed their general; but that 
he was taken from them by an una Gidalls 
neceſſity ; whereas they had obtained victory 
by their courage, pillaged the camp of Celar, 
and covered the field of battle with the ilain; 
that, beſides, their enemies were reduced to 
ſuch a neceſſity, that they would ſoon be 
forced to abandon Philippi and all Macedo: 
nia. Wherefore, nf} iellow-ſoldiers,”” added 
he, Let us, I beg of you, precipitate no- 
85 thing, nor expotz ourſelves a ſecond time 
ce to the caprice of fortune, which you have 
lately had a melancholy experience of.“ 
After this he diſtributed to them large fums, 
and promiled them ſtill more conſiderable 
after the victory, which he made ſure of, if 
they would but wait with patience, without 


riiking a battle by valor out of ſeaſon. 


Dion, Appian. 
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Put Cæſar and Antony had very different 
thaughts, ard, after having vainly ende a- 
voured to take from Brutus the communi— 
cation with his fleet, they reſolved to draw 
him into a battle. In this deſign they drew 
up every day the legions out of their in 
trenchments, and detached parties that went 
end skirmiſhed at the very gates of the ene- 
mięs camp, reproaching them with cowar- 
dice and baſeneſs. Theſe inſults had the ſuc- 
ceſs, which Cæſar and Antcny expected”, 
Ihe impatient ſoldiers could ſuffer them no 
lonzer ; but after having murmured in their 
ter:ts, had the boldneſs to come and complain 
to their general. Brutus being a little too in 
GUIZINZ „and obliged by the misfortunes ot 
the time s to diem! le a licentiouſneſs which 
he durſt not puniſh, promiſed them to figlat, 
the firſt time his enemies ſhould preſent lum 
battle. 

This happened the very day following ; for 
Czſar and Antony, as if they had been in- 
formed of his reſolution, drew out their 
trocps, and formed them in three lines. 
Ca ſar, ſupplying his weakneſs by his cou- 
rage, took the right wing, and Antony the 
left. Brutus, perceiving their deſign, would 
not break his word; but he ſuffered him- 
ſelf, before the battle, to be tranſported to an 
action of cruelty, quite contrary to his na- 
twe ; tor he ordered all the priſoners which 
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he had taken in the preceding battle to be 


ſlain, whether by way of ret diation, becauſe 
his enemies had put to the ſword all the con- 


ſpirators that had fallen into their hands. or 
whether it was not to be obliged to employ 


a part of his army in guarding the captives. 
Atter this tragical exccution, for which he had 
a horror himſelf, he drew out his troops, 


making them march in three columns, to op- 
poſe the three lines of the enemy“; and, 
having given the command of his right wing 


to his lieutenant, he reſerved the left to him- 
ſelf, ſo that he was oppoſed that day to Cæ- 


far. The two armics continued for ſome 


time in ſight of ne another, while the ge- 
nerals went from rank to rank, with their 
heads uncovered, exhorting their foldiers to 
diſtinguiſh their valour. My brave com- 
© panions, ſaid Brutus iy his men, you have 


forced me to draw you out to battle; at 
Cc 


«© repent of my toy eaſy indulgence; and re- 


«© flect, you muſt now make lure of a victory 


„ by your courage, which | was certain to 


have gained by your patience.” 


Cæſar, on the contrary, animated his men 
by theſe words: Ye heroic fe!low-foldiers of 
« Czſar, and companions of his victories, I 


need ſay no more to perſuade you to revenge 
«© his death: ſhew this day againt his mur— 


« dercrs, tae lame bravery you have fo of- 
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« ten ſhewn azainſt his enemies. The 
© Gods, who are the revengers of parricide, 
have already teſtified their juſtice in the 
« puniſhment of Caſſius; they will certain- 
ly evidence it ſtill more by that of Brutus 
% and I dare anſwer to you for the victory, 
46 if you will but follow me to the battle.“ 
The two armies having anſwered by great 
acclamations to the harangues of their ge- 
nerals, they founded a charge, and theſoldicrs 
mixt their ſhouts with the noiſe of the trum- 
pets. The battle began by their bowmen, 
who advancing out of their ranks, made their 
diſcharge ; but this ſort of skirmiſh did not 
laſt long. The legions approached conc 
another within the reach of their javelins, 
and the ſolgiers taking no more ground than 
was neceſſary for the free uſe of their arms, the 
battle grew hot and very bloody on both ſides. 
Both parties were encouraged by their anticnt 
glory; Czfar's and Antony's army having 
conguered Gaul, England, and Germany; 
and that of Brutus having triumphed under 
Pompey, over Mithridates, and all the Eaſt. 
One tide was puſhed on with the deſire of re- 
venting Cæſar's death, the other by the glo- 
ry of re-eſtabliſhing the republic; and both ot: 
them excited by equal hopes of recompence. 
Thus no one would yield, and eagles op- 
poſed to cagles remained firm in the hands of 
ir ſtapdard-bearers, at the head of the le- 
©:.78. But Erſar, not bearing to {ze the vic. 
tely clcape him, made a laſt ſiruggle? : and 
pan. | 
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putting himſelf at the head of the cavalry, he 
fell with ſuch impetuoſity upon the firſt line 
of the enemies, that he br de it, piercing and 
overthrowing the two others with the ſame 
ardor. Brutus ſtood firm for fome time, and 


_ endeavoured more than once to rally the fu- 
gitives. ]|s it thus, cried he out with in- 


% dignation, that, after having forced me to 
ca battle, you fignalize your courage by de- 
« ſerting your general? But they 1egarded 
his juſt reproaches no more than they had 
obcyed his wiſe counſel ; and his upbraiding 
them with their faults and diſobedience, on- 
ly ſerved to put them into greater confuſion, 
and increaſe their diſorder. Brutus, ſeeing the 
defeat of his legions, retired with a compuny of 


horſe along the mountains by favour of the 
right, which hinder ed his enemies from pur- 


ſuing him. 
In the mean time Cæſar nd Antony ſent 
out ty oops to ſeize on all the paſiages, and 


ſhut vp the avenues of his camp. This ge- 


neral, ſtopping in a valley, the obſcurity of 
which concealed him from the Cæſarians, 


ordered his men to make a halt, got off 


from his horſe himſelf, and obliged all thoſe 
that followed him to do the ſame thing. 
Aſter an car or two of repoſe, he called 
them all to him 2, and remonſtrated to the 
ſoldiers, that there 1] remained one means 
of eſcaping, 1t they had the courage to em- 
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brace it: This was, to march directly to the 
camp, where he did not dcubt but ſeve- 
ral of the fugitives were already arrived ; that 
tho' it was true, the enemies cohorts had 
blocked up the paſſages, yet the fatigue ct 
the day had ſo wearied them, and the ſe- 
curity of their victory made them ſo neg- 
ligent, that they might aſſure themſelves or 
ſacceſs. But this bold reſolution was taken 
by his ſoldiers as an effect of defpair, and 
completed their puſillanimity. For he had 


propoſed to them a paſſage through a vic- 


rorious army, and though they were ſo happy 
as to gain their camp, what protection 'cou'd 
they find from intrenchments, which they 
were not able to defend, and were beſides in 
the power of their enemy? Thus they reaſon- 
ed in their fear and deſpondency, and reſolv- 
ing to apply to the conquerors mercy, nor 
provoke him more by vain reſiſtance, exhort- 
ed their general to think of his own ſafety, 
and ſubmit himſelf to the determination of 
fortune. Brutus, not able to recover them 


from their fright. broke off the aſſembly, and 
retiring under the cover of ſome trees, in 


con pany with Strato, he firſt deplored the 


_ Calamity of the commonwealth*, and then 


making a reflection upon his and Caſſius's mil- 
t:1tures, burſt cut into theſe melancholy ex- 
pietlicns: * O wretched virtue, I took thee 
tor a ſubſtance; but thou art but an enij ty 


Dion, Appian, Plutarch. 
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© name, incapable of ſupporting thoſe who 
& adore thee, ſince thou dependeſt thyſelt 
« on that fortune which perſecutes the good.“ 
After this tragical expoſtulation, in the diſ- 
order of his mind, turning of a ſudden to 
outs, My friend, ſaid he, the gods, whoſe 

© providence is incomprcheriſible to man, 
«© abandon the republic, and declare them- 
«« ſelves for the tyrants: but I take them- 


«< felves to witneſs, that it is Antony, and 


not Caſſius or l, who is guilty of ſuch an 
« effuſion of blood, and deluge of human 
« miſeries : for had he remained united with 
« us, and not made an alliance with Czſar, 
© there had been no civil wars“; we ſhould 
«© have ſaved our country, without ſpilling the 


blood of our citizens. As tor me, I have 


«© nothing left me but to benefit by tlie ex- 


* amples of Cato and Caſſius. I am reſolved 


„ to die tree as a Roman, and receive m 

death from thy hand: it is for this, | have 
« pitched upon thee. And as Strato endea- 
voured to excuſe himſelf, and turn Brutus 
from this fatal reſolution, this general called 
out with vehemence on one of his ſlaves; 
then Strato, drawing his ſword, ſaid to him, 


Since you will, in this article of death you 


ſhall be obeyed, and not want a friend to 
put a period to an unhappy life. Brutus im- 


mediately opening his boſoin, Strato plunged 


his ſword in it to his own hand: 
Thus dicd Brutus, one of the nobleſt and 
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moſt virtuous men of Rome, had not the 
too eager zeal of delivering his country made 
him take life from that very perſon who per- 
haps had given it to himſelf: at leaſt it is 
certain, that Cæſar loved ardently Brurus's 
mother; and it is certain, that when he ob- 
ſerved Brutus amongſt his aſſaſſins, he cried 
out: And thou, thou alſo my ſon ? It is added, 
that feeling himſelf wounded by fo loved a 
man, he made no further account of his 
lite, which he had defended bravely before a- 
gainſt his murderers : but folding himſelf in his 
robe, he received without emotion, thoſe 
wounds which finiſhed his life. Several per- 
_ tons had thought in the civil wars between 
Pompey and Julius Cæſar, that Brutus would 
have joined the latter, becauſe Pompey had 
put his father to death. But being govern- 
ed by nothing but the love of his country, 
he joined himſelf with that party, which 
ſeemed to be its defenders. Julius Cæſar par- 
doned him this behaviour, and loaded him 
with generoſities; but all this could not get 
the aſcendant of his affection for the republic, 
whoſe liberties he thought the dictator by 
his uſurpation had oppreſſed : and, beſides, 
he was move! to his reſolution, by an in- 
ſ.r tion that was fixed to the ſtatue of 
antiont Brutus, Would to God thou wert 
alive! "I hceie words did not ſo much praiſe 
antient Brutus, as they touched the jealous 
honor of his ſucceſſar; and he was deter- 
mincd, at laft, by this reproach, which he 

| tound 
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found written upon his own tribunal: Thou 
Necpeſt, Brutus; thou art not Brutus. It was 
by theſe inſmuating motives that Brutus be- 
came engaged in the conſpiracy; who Was 
otherwiſe perfe ctly averſe to all cruelty e. He 


was not less valiant than Caſſius, but of a 


ſwecter ard more humane nature, and hes 
converlatiom was accordingly more polith: 4 


and agrecable. He had ef erm Portia, a lady 
of a very delicate complexion ; but of an he- 


roic, dauntleſs courage. Hearing of the deat 
of her husband the reſolv I nat to ſurviv 
him, and as they perceived ſhe had a deſian 


upon her own lite, notwithſtanding the vigi- 


lance of her guards, ſhe deceived "and aſto- 
niſhed all, by taking in her hand live coals, 

which the ſwallowed, by a deſpair as g Zorious 
in thoſe ages, as had been that of her famous 
father Cato. Many illuſtrious perſons, Who 
were in the army of Brutus, imitated his ex- 
ample by diſpatching themſelves, or ordering 
their ſlaves to do it for them, of WHICH nam— 
ber was the celebrated lawyer Labeo ; or elle 
went to meet their death amongſt the enemy, 
upon whom they ruſhed with ſword in hand, 
half naked and unarmed, that they might die * 
the ſooner . Lucius Ca kus, the nephe” v Of the 

general, and the young Cato, . T in-law to 
Bruti: 8, periſhed in this manner. I a not to paſs 
over here in ſilence the tis Which is ſald 


© Plutarch. 
Dion, af piuu, * march, 
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to have appeared to Brutus, while he was 
ſtill in Aſia preparing to go into Macedonia, 
and foretold him his diſaſter, if what is ſaid 
of it be true. For Brutus having asked it, 
without appearing ſurpriſed at ſo extraor- 


dinary an object, what it was, the phantom 


anſwered, ** I am thy evil genius, and will 
meet thee at Philippi.“ I will meet thee 
there, replied Brutus, with unconcern and 
compoſure. They add, that according to 
this threat. the genius appeared again, and 
ſhewed itſelf to Brutus when he was drawing 
out his army for the battle. 2 ps 

Yet there are ſome authors, who render 
this part of the hiſtory ſuſpected, and would 
have it believed, that this might have bcen 
invented from a mere fortuitous accident, 
more worthy of laughter than aſtoniſhment. - 
For they ſay, the firſt man who preſented 
himſelf to the army, when they broke into 
Cæſar's camp, was an ugly deformed Ethio- 
pian, whoſe black grim viſage trighted the 
firſt ſoldier : ſo that there is not a little pro- 
bability, that this accident nught have given 
riſe to the hiſtory of the phantom, unleſs 
we chuſe to believe, with ſome others, it was 
a pure effect of Brutus's imagination, and of a 
dream which he had inAfia, when he was upon 
the point of paſſing over into Europe ; tor 
being fallen aſleep after having made deep re- 
fiections on the war, his fancy, full of thoſe 


* Plutarin, Florus. 
terrible 
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terrible ideas, formed to itſelf during its Nleep, 
the apparition and diſcourſe with this phan— 
tom; and this image made fo ſtrong an im- 
preſſion upon his ſenſes, that his fleep being 
broke, he ſtill thought he ſaw and heard the 
ſame things, confounding his dream with the 
reaſoning which ne made upon it after he was 
awake. 


As for the reſt, hiſtarians K this battle 


to us as one of the moſt bloody that ever was 
fought ; yet they make no mention of the 
number of the dead, but content themſelves 
with ſaying, that it was near equab on both 
ſides. However they inferm us e, that Cæſar 
and Antony acquitted themſelv es of the 
promiſe which they had mace their army, and 
gave rewards not only to the twenty eight 
lezions, that had paſled over into Macedonia, 

but likewiſe to ſix others that had nnd 


behind in Italy: which munificence in all 


amounted to three hundred and ſixteen mil- 
lions of livres. 

IJ his liberality, as exceſſive as it appears, 
ought not to ſeem incredible to us, ſince 
Antony had raiſed in the leſſer Aſia alone 
two hundred thouland talents, which were 
diſſipated in this expedition. He had like- 
wiſe ordered a ſecond tax, but he ceaſed to 
exact it upon the remonſtrances of the de- 
puties of the province, who repreſented to 
him, that they were exhauſted by dne pay- 
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ment which they had made ; and if he would 
have two taxes one year, he ought to have the 


power of commanding Heaven give two 


ſummers and two harveſts, 
1he wreck of Brutus's army ſubmitted 
themſelves the following day to Cæſar 


and Ar.tony, who paid all honour to this 1a- 


mous head of the republican par y, co':ri g 


his body with a robe of purple arid fencing it 
to Rome to Servilia, but the ſhip on which it 
Was embarked was loft. 


This was the end of ſo famous a war, 
which decided the liberty of Rome, and e- 
ſtabliſned the fortune of Cæſar. For, Brutus 
and Caſſius being dead, there remained no 
more heads of the republic capable of defend- 
ing it ; and young Pompey was ſoon over- 
come in Sicily, as we ſhall mention hereafter. 

But further, tho' there 1s leſs of reaſon 
than fatality in all the revolutions of empires 
and governments, of which heaven diſpoſes 


as it pleaſes ; yet one may perceive by th s 


hiſtory on one fide many faults, which were 
the moſt apparent cauſes of the ruin of that 
party; and on the other ſeveral actions or 
great prudence and diſcernment, which we 
may look upon as the beſt known ſprings of 
the ſucceſſes of the victorious party. 
The ſenate and conſpirators had a good 
defign, becauſe they thought on nothing but 
of freefg their country from ſlavery ; but 
the means which they employed to ſucceed 
in this were too violent in the beginning, aud 


| COLE) 
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too remiſs in the end. They, might have 
waited for with patience the natural death or̃ 
- the dictator, who had giver no other certain 
hope to Octavius, but that cf poſſeſſing his 
own private jortune ; fr Cxſar had not da- 
red to inſtitute him public heir of the empire 
by his will. Jut ſince the conſpirators had 
committed a crime which the ſenate judged 
uſeful to the republic, they ought to have 
ſupported them, and not have ſutfered as they 
did the will of Cæſar to be read publicly, and 
his laſt liberalities be known by all Rome, 1 
which animated the people and legions to re- een 
venge him; but the true reaſon is, mankind 7 4 
almoſt always carry violence and remiſſneſs too 14 
far, and know not how to be either vigorous 1 
or moderate within the juſt bounds of reaſon. , 
We muſt likewiſe grant, that the particular 1 301 
animoſity which Cicero had againſt Antony, | my 
made the ſenate change its ſentiment, who 
knew not how to make their advantage of- i vl 
that divifien which was betwixt him and — 
Cæſar. For inſtead of courting Antony, and 1] q 
condeſcending to him in ſome things, klo iff 
was an enemy they might have eatily recon- | 
cited, not being bound to any party, but by 3. 4408 
intereſt, and ſo a greater intereſt would have ji 
gained him. they turned univerſally towards 
Ceſar, whoſe engagements by his adoption 
made him irreconcilablelto the commonwealth. 
Add to this the little reſolution of Caſſius is 
and Brutus, who were as weak in fact as they, 1 
| appeared magnanimous ; for, tho' animated 1 
| by | 
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by the juſt. 2 of their cauſe, and the great 
deſtiny of Kome, fer which they tought, they 
could not bear up under the leaſt diſgrace, cr 


ſupport theinſelves with true courage When 


thrown down by fortune, tho' only for a 
ſhort time, as if ſhe had an inflexible, nrc- 
concilable averſion to them. They com: 
mitted two faults: At firſt by yielding too 
eaſily to the heat of the ſoldiers, they Icft ty 


_ precipitation a victory they would have in- 


tallibly gained by patience ; and after this, 
being in a condition of making great advan- 
tages, by thoſe reſources which were left them 
in Aſia, and even Italy itſelf, whither per- 
haps it would not have been impoſſible for 
them to retire, they ruſhed upon their own. 

death without neceſſity, becauſe they had not 
the magnanimity to face future dangers and 


hardſhips. 


One may reckon on the other fide, amongęſt 
the probable cauſes of ſucceſs of the Cæſarian 
party, the ſtrict union of Octavius with Antony, 
which was as beneficial to their intereſt as 
fatal to their enemies ; that diipatch, or ra- 
ther rapidity, with which they paſled over 
into Macedonia, inſtead of waiting for their 
enemies in Italy, knowing well, that an ene- 
my who is purſued is already half overcome; 
the approved bravery of theſe troops, accu- 
ſtomed to conqueſt, fluſhed with the defeat 
of Pompey, and the other enemies of Julius 
Cæſar, and ſtill more than this, their high- 
raiſed valor, ſupported by the attraction a 

the 
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the largeſt recompences. For whilſt the 
troops of Brutus and Caſſius fought for the 
ideas of glory and liberty, objects of too re- 
fined a nature to influence any long time groſs 
and ſenſual ſculs, thoſe of the triumvirs 
fought for the pillage of the moſt opulent 
cities, and thoſe immenſe riches which the 

diſtributed to them with incredible profuſion. 
In a word, the Cæſarians being conquerors, 
who enriched their ſoldiers at the expence of 
the people, had not the love of the people; 
but they poiletTed the hearts of the ſoldiers : 
the conſpirators, on the contrary, ſtanding in 
the point of light, as being deliverers of the 
republic, and thinking of nothing but eſta- 
bliſhing tranquillity and order, they attracted 
the univerſal love of the calmer part of the 
people ; but they were more admired than 
loved by their ſoldiers, who are always more 
zreedy of plunder and licence, than of tru 


% 


honor, and unſtained glory. | 
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7 ILE the arms of Cæſar and Anto- 
ny had ſuch happy ſucceſs in Mace- 
donia®, their fleet was beat upon the 
lonian ſea, by the naval forces commanded 
by Marcus and Domitius. We have already 
ſaid, that theſe two lieutenants of the conſpi- 
rators, who were cruiſing upon this ſea with 
one hundred and fifty ſhips, had not been 
able to hinder Cæſar and Antony from diſem- 
barking twenty legions at Durazzo. But 
they hindered “ afterwards Calvinus from 
landing with two other legions, and the pra- 
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of 
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torian band of Ceſar, which conſiſted of two 
thouſand men. Theſe troops not being ready 
when Cæſar departed, Calvinus had orders 


to embark and convoy them. As ſoon zs 
they were arrived, this admiral ſet fail with 
a favourable wind; but he was diſcovered by 
the enemy, who, incloſing him on all ſides 
with a more numerous and better equipped 


fleet than his, were not a long time in gain- 
ing the victory. Their ſhips broke with 
their beaks the ſhips of Calvinus, and their 
warlike machines by continual diſcharges 
brought down their bridges and caſtles, and 


put all into diſorder. Some ſaved themſelves ; ; 


but a calm ſucceeding hindered the others 
from doing the ſame ; and their enemies at- 
tacking them ſeparately, and coming up ſe- 
veral againſt one, eaſily made them priſoners, 
or funk them to the bottom. Calvinus thought 


to remedy this diſorder, by finding means of 
joining the ſhips, and binding them to one 
another with cables; perſuading himſelf 


that his forces being thus united, he would 
be the better able to defend himſelf. But 
Marcus having obſerved his deſign, which he 
gave leiſure to Calvinus of executing, no 
ſooner he ſaw his veſſels embarraſſed with 
their cordages, but he ſent barges with arti- 
ficial fires to deſtroy them. 

It was then that deſpair ſeizing on the Cæ- 
ſarians, they did every thing to free them- 


h Dion, Appian. _ 
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ſelves from this conflagration, by cutting 
their cables more haſtily than they had 
bound them. Some of them, to avoid being 
coniumed by the flames, flung themſelves in- 
to the ſea, and ſo were drowned: for the 
mind being once diſordered by fear, always 
thinks the danger it avoids greater than what 
it expoſes itſelf to. Others more happy were 
driven to ſhore againſt rocks and ſhelves, but 
ſaved themſelves with difficulty. There were 
ſome thips halt-burnt down, floating ſome 
days upon the leas without any proviſion, be- 
ing forced to boil leather ard greaſe to ſup- 
port their life till they could gain land, where 
they were no ſooner arrived, but they went 
to ſurrender themſelves to the enemy. Do- 
mitius took ſeventeen of Caivinus's ſhips, but 
the admiral had the good fortune to eſcape, 
and land five days afterwards at Brunduſium, 
trom whence they had ſet ſail. | 
The news of this was brought to the camp 
cf Philippi, a little before the ſecond battle, 
the ſucceſs of which comforted the conquer- 
ors for the loſs of their naval forces, and 
obliged thoſe of Brutus's and Pompey's party, 
who began again to raiſe their heads, to ſeek 
for an aſylum, ſome with Marcus and Do- 
mitius, and others with Pompey, the Rho- 
dians having turniſhed them with thirty ſhips 
for their paſlage. 
Domitius, as if he had a mind to make a 
third party, ſeparated himſelf from Marcus, 
and kept out to ſea; but Marcus, fecing the 
| winter 
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winter come on, judged it proper to enter 
into the ports of Sicily. Pompey reccived 


him with all the praiſes, that the victory he 


had lately gained deſerved, and ſhewed at 


the ſame time a great compaſſion tor the mit- 


fortunes of Brutus and Caſſius, and for the 


_ melancholy condition of the fugitives of that 


unhappy party. | 

But Cæſar and Antony, after having made 
ſolemn ſacrifices to thank their gods, conſult- 
ed together what they ſhould do to complete 
the ruin of their enemies. It was reſolved 


that Cæſar ſhould return to Italy, that he 


might ſecure it againſt the invaſions of Pom- 


pey, whoſe ſhips were maſters at ſoa, 


and hindered proviſions from coming to 
Rome, where the people already began to 


_ murmur. Cæſar likewiſe took upon him the 
care of ſatisfying the ſoldiers or the promiſe 


which had been made them, of eighteen of 
the richeſt cities in the empire, and of find- 


ing an expedient of ſaving ſo many innocent 


people without diſcontenting the army. But 
Antony took upon him the commitiion ot 
viſiting all the cities of Greece and the leſſei 
Aſia, not only to keep them in obedience, 
but draw from them that money they had 


need of, their treaſury being quite exhauſted 


by thoſe liberalities they had given to the 
ſoldiers. We will therefore diſmiſs him tc 


follow Cæſar into Italy, where his great qua 


lities were to be fully employed by the artig“ 
ces of the ambitious Fulvia. | 
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Scarce had he put himſelf upon his jour- 
ney, but the diſtemper which he had neg- 


| lected, that he might be preſent at the 


battle of Philippi, took him again in ſuch ſort, 
that with much difficulty he regained Brun- 


duſium, where he was obliged to continue 


the whole winter. As ſoon as he found him 
ſelf better, he went to Rome, where Fulvia 
had already induſtriouſſy ſpread a report of 


his death. She was thoroughly ſurpriſed to 


ſee him living, and in a condition of difſi- 
pating all her cabals. The firſt thing he did 
was to take under his own enſigns two le- 
gions who had ſworn tidelity to Antony, and 
chlige the commanders to reſign him theſe? 
troops, after he had ſhewed them the orders 
of their general. He after this ſent a meſ- 
ſage to Sextius, heutenant of Lepidus in Li- 
bya, ordering him to come from thence, and 
leave the government of it to him, who 
{hould take poſſeſſion in his and Antony“ 


name. This province was aſſigned to Cf 


proviſionally, expecting the iſſue of the Nla- 
cedonian war, after which Antony and h. 
had made a new diviſion of the world, by 
excluding Lepidus, whom thcy had ſuſpected 
of having had intelligence with Pompey ; 
but Lepidus had ſeized upon a part ot this 
province, whichhe had given the lieutenancy 
of to Sextius, whom Cæſar diſpoſſeſſed by 

ſending Fagius in his place. 
Theſe ſecurities being taken, he thought 5: 
fatisfying the ſoldiers without abandoning r 
their 
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their diſcretion thoſe towns he nad promiſed 
them the plunder of. He therefore reſolved on 


a more moderate expedient, which was to di- 


ſtribute lands to the legions, and to make 
colonies of them, who continuing out of 
Rome, and employing themſelves in the cul- 
tivation of their farms, ſhould not loſe the 
right of Roman citizens. Julius Cæſar had 
already eſtabliſhed many of this kind in Italy, 


_ notwithſtanding the murmur of the ſenators, 


who appropriating to themſelves theſe lands, 
tho' they were the real patrimony of the re- 
public, did not willingly ſuffer them to be 
diſtributed to the ſoldiers. Seeing then that 
Octavius Cæſar, after the example of his 
predeceſſor, was going to take from them 


large lands, and conſiderable revenues, they 
_ endeavoured by all ſorts of artifices to ruin 


this enterprize, repreſenting to the people, 
that it was a ſnare laid for their liberty, 


whom he was going to oppreſs under the 


ſpecious pretence of lightening their bur- 
den ; becauſe the inhabitants of theſe co- 
lonies would be vaſſals of Cæſar, and as 


ſuch claiming a right in the committee of 


elections with other tribunes, would diſpoſe 


by the plurality of voices, as they pleaſed, of 
the choice of magiſtrates. 


Fulvia, joining with the ſenate, drew over 


to her party the conſul Lucius Antonivs, 


brother of the triumvir, who complained 


n Clients, 
— 7 that 
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that Ca ſar undertock things beyond his 4 
ercement with Marc Antony, and that after 
hay ing taken from him two legicns, he 
would ſoon win over the others, by corrupt- 
ing them with his unbounded über Mity ;. [» 
that if he were let alone, he would foon 
ulurp all the authority of the triunwirate, 
and deprive Antony of powcr, as he ad 
already done Lepidus. 

Fulvia had more ambition than even An. 

tony himſelf, who was oftentimes forced to 
bend to the haughty temper of this wo- 
man!; ſo that it was no very difficult mat- 
ter he Cleopatra, whom he fell in love with 
afterwards, to hold him in an abſolute de- 
pendence, when he had been accuſtomed 0 
the yoke before by Fulvia. 
I his imperious woman aſpired to unri- 
valled pou er ©, not bearing a concurrence in 
Cœſar. She gained over likewiſe to her party 
Lucius Manius a turbulent man, and obliged 
Lucius Antonius to oppoſe, in virtue of his 
conſulſhip, the publication of the edict about 
the colonics. 

On the other fide, Manius and ſhe ani- 
mated the folders to revolt, and after having 
given a ſorry deſcription of thoſe lands, 
which were to be diſtributed them, they tur- 
ther told them, they would permit them on 
the part of Antony to put themſelves in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the forteited eſtates, and GEE on 
iP} utarch. Dim, Appian. 

tho. 
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thoſe cities whoſe pillage had been pr amiſe d 
them, without their being oblized 0 take the 
quivalent which Czfar- womd hate them ; ; 
and Fulvin, tomove them ti: more, brouzit 


them the children {he had! lad by 3 


putting them, as ſhe ſaid, unser their F10- 
tection! ; ſhe even went 0 fer as to appear 
in a ſoldier's dreſs, with a ſwe:d byher {ide 
as a gen ral, and took a plesſure in perform- 
ing all the fünd tions. Ihe Label ns HB 7e@ in 


; ne 3+2 
review before her, =O ſn- ditt ibutcd their 
pay herſelf. Ihe aicre, Evi won bY tlie 
martial airs, and ther 15Te [tative Kone 
7 under, applauc« d I FE hy 15: TA, 
and i aſſured her of er fiteht ,. x 

the mean time Ne 2? DEAEVINg his 


ati] herity enougn®, . 25 on towns, hic 
they entered like « conc re ICES, 
houies, and forced ti; be to redeen 
themſelves, as ſo many FRITH priſcners of 
war. | 
Czfar, being infor: 3 of theſe diferders, 
reſclved to put a ſicp to them by te rb 


. . — * * 5 . * N .* A = 
lication of. his edist, W tele 
a.ivontent of the nate, and the oppoſition 


of the council. He therefore cr dere, that 
the lesions ſhould af pcar under the re- 
ſpective enfigns in the Campus Martius, 
Where he WoL id divide certain Ends tot then, 
which they ſhould afterwads go and cuitivate, 
All the ſoldiers Came early in the morrir g, 
. Fiarus, Dion. = nd. 
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but in a ſpirit of mutiny, ſo inflamed by the 
mad promiſes of Fulvia, that Cæſar ſtaying 
too long in their opinion, they broke out 
into downright ſeditigus diſccurſe; and 
paliing from words to blows, they fell upon 
ene of their centurions, ho had a mind to 
keep them in their duty, and having maſſa- 
creat lum in a temple whither he was fled, 
they expoſcd his bedy in the hiehway by 
which Caſar was to paſs, His friends dis 
ſuaded him from ſhewing himſelf to the troops 
who were capable of any extravagance aſtcr 
ſuch an action; but, purſuing his way, he only 
turned a little out of the road where the bo- 
dy of the centurion was uncovered, not to 
tet his anger on a flame, which he had a mind 
to diſſemble. Being come to the place of 
the aſſembly, he aſcended his tribunal, aud 
without any emotion appearing on his facc, 
whoſe ſerenity and majeſty commanded re- 
ſpect, he ſaid: “ He was ſorry to have 
© heard of the murder of the centurion; 
that they ought to have complained to 
their ger-oral, if this officer had dene them 
« wrong, and not take the execution of 
„ jaſtice into their own hands; but yet, out 
ef his regard for the innocent, he pardoned. 
the guilty ; that they ought to take care 
«« nct to abuſe his clemency, and be more 
„ moderate for the future.“ 

He, after this, publiſhed his edict, and diſ- 
tributed the lands he had deſigned, adding 
to them 3ew liberalities, to ee 

diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed affection of ſome officers, and 
cauſe an emulation in the reſt. This pro- 


cedure was ſo agreeable to the army, that, 


paſſing on a ſudden from mutiny to . 
miſſion, they firſt ſhewed their repen- 


tance by their ſilence, and confuſion; _— 


wards addrefiing themſelves to Cæſar by 
the interpoſition of their officers, they pra; 

ed him to pardon them, and yet to pun lh 
the immediate murderers of the centurion: 


but his generoſity was above pardoning by 


halves. It was thus by his moderation and 
heroic courage he appeaſed a dangerous ſe- 
dition, the poſſible conſequence of which 
he diſſembled, rather than deſpiſed. He af- 


terwards marched his troops into the ter- 


tory of Abruzzum, where thoſe lands were, 
tzat he had aſſigned the army. 
The intrigues of Fulvia had carried things 


to an extremity, and ſhe had like to have 
been the death of Czſar “: yet he took no 


more revenge of her, but to ſend her back 
her daughter, wich whom he had not con- 
ſummated his marriage, upon account of the 
too tender age of Clodia. But this divorce 
gave her a new ſubject of hating Cæſar; 


and ſhe did her utmoſt to handoer the le- 


gions from entering upon their colonies ; 
making the conſul believe, that Cæſar had 


ſent his troops into that place to ſcize on 


Antony's children, who made their reſi- 


„ Dion, Appian, Suetonins. 
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cence there. So that the conſul making 
haſte to prevent the legions, there woul: 
Rue probably been blocd ſpilt, if the offi— 
cers of the army had not met him on the 
road, and endeavoured to appeaſe this dif— 
ter ence, whole conſequences could not but 
be dangerous to the republic. 

Ihsſe officers were, for the moſt part, 
pe! icns of patrician dignity, fens of fena- 
tors, or ſenitors themſcives. Thus what- 
ever affection they had to Cæſar's party, they 
had ſtill ſtronger ties and obligations to tlie 
ſenate. Ihis was the cauſe, that in the con- 
ference they had with the conſul, they cor 
ſidered leis the advantages cf their general, 
than thoſe of the republic, having agreed 
to the following articles: 1. That the go- 
vernment of the commonwealth ſhould con- 


tinue in the hands of the conſu}, withcut 


the triumvirs interfering in it for the time 
to come. 2. I hat no lands ſhould be diſ- 
tributed to any other legions than thot? 
that had been preſcnt at the battle of Pi- 
_Jlipi*®. 3. That no one ſhould touch the 
publie treaſur2, nor the eſtates of the pro- 
ſcribed. 4. That the armies of Cæſor and 
Antony ſhould be diſbanded, and that it 
meuld not be permitted them to raiſe new 
troGz's. . hat Caſar ſhould have free 
paitzoe for thoſe legions he ſent into Spain, 


as well as thoſe he called thence. 6. That 


* Appian. 
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T ucius ſhould return to Rome, where he 

ſhould exerciſe his conſulſhip in full liberty. 
This treaty was concluded without the 

knowledge of Cæſar, and it was too diſad- 


vantazeous to his :ntereſt to be confirmed 


by him. Yet he diſſembled his diſpleaſure, 
and making advantage of that article, which 
ſſured to him the pailaze of his legions, 

ne was politic enough to avoid the exe— 

cution of the reſt, and preſcrve to himſelf 
the affection of the army, and the favour 
of the ſenate. For he ſhewed them, that 
his enemics did not execute this treaty 
with fincerity, but continuing, in arms them - 
ſelves, put him under a neceſſity of keep- 
ing his troops on the ſame footing, pro— 
teſting notwithſtanding, he would continue 
on the defenſive, and undertake nothing, 


till he ſhould be forced to it by the hoſ- 


tilities of Antony's party. There was no 
leis prudence than moderation in this con- 


duct, which flung upon his agareſfors all 


the odium of the war. 

In the mean time Fulvia attacked Cæſar 
on all ſides, and, not content to flir up in 
italy the ſoldiers to rebellion, the ſolicited 

Sextius in Atric to enter upon the licute- 
_y of that provi! nce Cæſar hid diſpoſſi i- 
ied him of, without conſidering that this 


nad been a thing reſolved on with Antony; 


t mattering nothing to this patlionate law- 
leſs woman, by » hat meaus the deſtroyed 
Celar; She theretore {ent money and troop + 
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to Sextius, ? and recommended him to thoſe 
allied princes which were in her intereſt, that 
they might aſſiſt him with all their forces, 
Sextius with theſe ſuccours having raiſed a 
powerful army, purſued Fagius Czfar's lieu- 
tenant, forced him to a battle, and defeated 
him. Fagius, not being able to hinder the 
ſlaughter of his legions, ſlew himſelf with 
his own hand. Thus Sextius entered again 
upon the government of the metropolis, and 
new Libya, which he took poſſeſſion of in 
the name cf Antony, whereas, before, he 
had exerciſed it in the name of Lepidus. 
_ Fulvia negotiated, at the ſame time, a 
league with Pompey, giving him to under- 
ſtand, that being maſter of Sicily himſelf, and 
Antony of Afric, it was caſy for them to in- 
cloſe Czfar in Italy, and be the cauſe of his 
death; butCzfar, to break off ſo dangerous an 
alliance, re-eſtabliſhed Lepidus in his part of 
the government of Africa, adding to it that 
part which had belonged to himſelf, 1 ex- 
horting him to depart with all diligence, and 
reaſlume his authority in that province. He 
this regained Lepidus by this beneficence, 
and in reconciling him, made him, an enemy 
to Antony and Pompey. | 

But Fulvia practiſed upon Bocchus king of 
the Maurufii, who declared againſt Cæſar, 


ard beat Carina his lieutenant in the weſtern 
Africa”. | 


Y Affuan, 3 Dion, Appian, *" Appian. 
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Cæſar ſeeing himſelf obliged by all theſe com- 
motions to take up arms, would juſtify the 
neceſſity of them before the ſenate. Ha- 
ving then convened it ſolemnly, and invited 
the Roman knights to be preſent, he repre- 
ſented to them, That he had hoped the 


107 


civil wars were extinguiſhed by the death 
of Brutus and Caſſius; but that he ſaw 
new troubles ariſing from the ambition of 
Fulvia, and the partiality of the conſul 
her brother-in-law, who animated the 
ſoldiers to revolt even at the gates of 
Rome, and employed in foreign provinces 
the troops ot barbarous princes to cut in 
pieces the. Roman armies; that he had 
aſſembled them together to find a means 
to put a ſtop to. theſe violences, without 
coming to an open war; that the blood 
of the citizens being ſo dear to him as 


it really was, he had deſigned to have 


ſpared it, without troubling himiclf about 
the reflections that his enemics might caſt 
upon his moderation, which they would 
not fail of imputing to cowardice ; but 
he ſubmitted all theſe differences to the 
authority of the ſenate, praying them to 
interpoſe for an accommodation, and de- 
clare themſelves enemies of ſuch as ſhould 
retuſe their me diation.“ 

This diſcourſe was very zxrecable to the 


aſſembly who thanked Cæſar for his mode 
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ration, and ſent deputies to the conſul to 
inform him of the peace. He was very much 
diſpoſed to it, his natural temper being very 
different to that of his brother, and inclining 
him to embrace all expedients which might 
ſecure the public repoſe; but he was net 
meſter of his own will; Fulvia and Maniu: 
would have a war, and forced him into their 
ſentimente, by repreſenting to him, that Cæſar 
only made theſe propoſitions of peace to ſur- 
priſe them all. Thus the deputies being re- 
turned without effecting any thing, and 
Cſar having juſtified the equity of his arms. 
which thoſe themſelves, who were not in hjs 
intereſt, could not blame, he departed from 
dome, the government of which he left 0 
Lepidus, who had not ſtayed in Afric, and 
went himſelf to join his own army. He had 
g wen the licutenancy of it to Agrippa, who 
had it ready in the little towns neighbourin? 
to Rome. It was that Agrippa whom for- 
tune and his merit raiſed afterwards to 
© high a point of glory, that, notwithſtand- 


wg tho lowneſs of his birth, he was honored 


with the affinity of Cx ſar*, 
1 ucius re- entering Rome, as ſoon as Cæſor 
> Qeparted, drove Lepidus cut of it, a man 
© an cefeminate courage, and without au- 
Eres: Te then aſſembled the ſenate ard 
vecrle, ard declared to them, that he had 
net taken up arms but to re-eſtabliſh the 

7 
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commonwealth, which the triumvirs were 


going to opprels ; that the ſenate and people 
ought not to let themſelves be deluded by 


the falſe appearances of a deceitful P*eacc, 


which Cæſar did not propoſe to them, but 


with a deſign of defaming their conſul, and 


afterwards deſtroying all thoſe good citizens 
who were averle to tyranny. As Lucius Was 
very ſincere, and his zeal for his country very 
well known by all, his diſcourſe made ſuch 
an impreſſion on the ſpirits of the whole a{- 
ſembly, that they ſwore to embrace his party, 
acknowledging the war he was going to have 


with Cæſar to be juſt, and declaring him head 


of the republican army, againſt al 1 thoſe who 
had a deſign of overthrowing its liberty. 
Having thus re-eſtabliſhed his authority in 
Rome, he went out of it again, after having 
recommended the republic to the ſenate”, 
and returned to his army, being followed by 
ſeveral perſons of quality, amongit whom 
were Tiberius Claudius Nero, who carried 


with him his wife Livia, and their little fon 


Tiberius, who was then but a child. Thus 
ſhe, who was to marry Cæſar and he who ſuc- 
cceded him in the empire , fied from him as 
their greateſt enemy; ſo great inconftancy i is 
there, and uncertainty in all human things 

In the mean time Lucius having under- 
itood, that Salvidienus, who was bringing 
back 1ix legions from Spain, had already 


Dien, Atpian, Sucti11;us, 
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paſſed the Alps”, he marched out to meet 
him, with a deſign to give him battle before 
he had joined C zfar. But Agrippa, to make 
a diverſion, entered the Milaneſe, believing 
that Lucius would come to the ſuccour of a 
province which favored his party, and would 
not ſuffer it to be pillaged. The ſcheme ſuc- 

ceeded, and the conſul, having haſted up with 
his beſt troops, left the paſſages open for Salvi- 
dienus, who ſoon joined Agrippa. Perceiv- , 
ing themſelves then ſtrong enough to attack 
their enemies, they marched againſt them, 
but Lucius not daring to riſque a battle, ſhut 
himſelf up in Peruſium, where Cæſar upon 
his arrival reſolved to beſiege him. He la- 
bored with all diligence to incloſe the town“, 
and made a work which contained three 
leagues in circuit, beyond which he con- 
tinued an intrenchment with paliſades, as 
far as the Tiber. Lucius on his ſide pre- 
pared for a vigorous defence, and Fulvia 
forgot nothing to aſſiſt him. She ſent to 
Ventidius and Aſinius, who were in Gaul, 
to oblige them to come in perſon with all 
their forces; but Cæſar, having had notice 
of it, departed with Agrippa, giving orders 
to his lieutenants to continue on the ſiege, 
and went himſelf to meet his enemies. They 
durſt not advance further, nor wait for him; 

but retired one of them to Ravenne, and 
the other to Rimini. Cæſar returningafter this, 


vw Appian. * Dion, Appian, Florus. 
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preſſed vigorouſly the ſiege“, and having ad- 
vanced his intrenchments nearer the walls of 
the city, he enlarged them ſixty foot, having 


ordered fifteen wooden towers to be built, 


the tops of which were covered from the 
town batteries. He made theſe towers of 
the height of the city - walls, and placed a 
number of ſoldiers upon the platforms, 
armed with arrows and ſtones to drive to a 
diſtance whatever appeared from the town, 
and keep all proviſions from coming in; ſo 
that not being well provided, it was in a 
ſmall time reduced to the utmoſt extremity. 
Lucius, who had not been able to hinder 
this work, held a council with the principal 


perſons of the city and army, in which it 


was reſolved, that they ſhould make a ſally at 


break of day to overthrow the towers, and 
fill up the ditch. They put in execution this 


defign : the ditch was filled up, and ſome of 


the towers were overthrown ; but for want 


of ladders high enough to ſcale the rampart, 
upon which theſe towers were raiſed, the en- 
terprize had not its defired effect. Lucius 


obliged his men, who ſuffered themſelves to 


be killed at the foot of the rampart, to re- 


enter the town, and after having praiſed their 


boldneſs, he ſhewed the neceſſity there was of 
a capitulation. The ſoldiers and inhabi- 
tants, who feared falling into the hands of 


Cæſar, of whom they had declared them- 


Abpidn. 


ſelves 
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ſelves openly enemies, choſe rather to ſuffer 
any thing than ſurrender ; but Lucius, who 
would not loſe fo many brave men, obliged 
them to ſend deputies to Cæſar. They there- 
fore ſent three, who offcred to give up the 
place, upon condition that all the inhabitants 
ſhould have their lives ſecure. Cæſar, having 
heard them, made anſwer, that he would 
pardon thoſe inhabitants and ſoldiers who 
were of Antony's party before the inſur- 
rection; but that he would have given up all 
the traitors and ſcditious perſons who had 
been authors of it. Ihen drawing one of the 
deputies aſide, he gave him to underſtand, 
that he would have delivered up all tho. 
who had any ſhare in the murder of Cæſar. 
The deputies, being returned, gave an ac- 
count of their commiſſion in preſence of the 
army and people, when the general aſſembly 
diſapproved of the private converſation one 
of them had had with Cæſar, and concluded, 
that they muſt ſend others, net being able to 
give credit to what a man ſaid, who had not 
underſtood his duty. Lucius promiſed them 
to do this, and, having ditmitled them, he 
went out by a ſecret gate, and came in Sight 
of Cæſar, accompanied by two officers of the 
army; believing he might gain more by this 
frankneſs, than by a negotiation in form 0: 
treaty, which at laſt muſt conclude in the 
pleaſure of the victor. But he clearly ſhewcd, 
that he did not ſeek his own private intercit , 
for he asked nothing for himſelf, and ory 
begged 
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begged the ſaving te people cf the city. 
Neither did he ſeck to move the conc ue ror 
by a mean ſubmiſſian; but r: ſpetiins the 


fortune of Cæſir, he maintained at the e fare 


tine what he thought due to the honor of 
his conſulſhip. 


Cæſar, who had ſeen him coming, went 


to receive him at the brink of the di teh. not 
being accompanied with mere than Agrippa, 


and one of his lieutenants, to equal the at- 
tendants of the conſul. and anſwer that con- 
fidence which he had put in him. Efter the 


cuſtomary ſalutation, Lucius ſaid, 4 That 
he was not come to excuſe any thing he 


6% 


„had done; nor had he taken up aims, 


but to re-cſtabliſh the commonwealth in 


„that authority which the triumvirate had 
taken from it; and that he was no leſs op- 
* polite to the power of Antony than that 
© of Cæſar: but that ſince the gods had 
not pleaſed to proſper his deſign, he wa 


«© come himſelf to deliver up the author of 


„e the war, and asked mercy for a city and 


„ ſoldiers who had committed no other 


„ crime than that of obeying the conſul. 


« As for the reſt, he hoped from Cixſar's 


moderation, that he would treat favorably 
«the relations of Antony that were in the 
« town, and rather chuſe to ſhew then marks 
« of his clemenq́; than give them proot 
of his ſeverity.” Cœſar anſwered him; 
That by asking nothing for himſelf or fa- 


„ mily, he had obtained all; ; that fie 


© {ould 
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*© ſhould always ſtudy to practiſe the yir- 
** kues of his father, but particulariy his 
_£© diſtinguiſhed mercy and lenity; that He 
% pardoned him freely what an incen- 
«© fſiderate zeal had made him undertake, 
and ſtill made him ſay; that he wcuid 
not oblige him to change his ſenti— 
ments or conduct, but by thoſe marks 
of eſteem and friendſhip which he ſhould 
% be ready to give him on all occaſions.” 
He added, „ that out of conſideration to 
„him, he would forget the injuries he had 
« received from that city, and pardon fully 
© all, with exception to thoſe traitors and 
« accomplices in the aſſaſſination of his 
«« father, whom he could not diſpenſe with 
© himſelf from puniming. And as for whit 
« concerned the army, he aſſured him he 
© would make no diſtinction betwixt his 
„ own {ſoldiers and thoſe of Lucius, ber 
from retaining any reſentment cf the wir 
„ they had raifed againſt him.”” Ihe treaty 
was concluded on thcſe conditions, and the 
city reduced to its obedience to Cæſar. 

Such was the end of a war, which was 
going to ſet all Italy on a flame“, and drive 
Cæſar to the laſt extremities, if his valor and 
prudence had not delivered him out of therm. 
Yet the public blamed him for the murder 
Gf three hundred ſenators, whom he ſacri- 
ficed at the altar of Julius Ca:far ; and they 
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ſaid, that under a pretence of revenging his 

father, he ſatisfied his own private hatred. 
As for what remains, he could not hinder 
the city from being conſumed to aſhes * by 
the fury of a ſoldicr, who, having a mind to 


) 
| diſtinguiſh himſelf by a brutiſh action, ſet 
. fire to his houſe, and flung himſelf into it, that 
5 he might not fall into the hands of the con- 
1 qu? ror; for an impetuous wind, ariſing at 
5 the 2932 iime, ſpread tne connagration from 
KF houſe to houſe with ſo much violence, that 
0 they could bring no aſſiſtance, and all the 
V city. was reduced to a heap of rubbiſh. 
d The lieutenants of Antony, after the ruin 
£ of the conſul, d whoſe whole army went over . 
a to Cæſar, did not think themſelves ſafe in | 
l Italy, © tho' they had ſtill thirteen legions in 5 
„ three bodies commanded by Ventidius. Aft 1 MI 
18 nius, and Plancus. They therefore returned it 
12 | to thoſe maritime places which looked to- ily 
ur wards Macedonia, to the end that they n+!!! + 
* | might wait with ſafety for Antony, or paſs | 1 
ww KF over to him in caſe Cæſar ſhould purſue | Wi! 
them. Thus ſome of them remained at ily 

8 Ravennæ, others at Brunduſium, and ſome at en 
Ye Tarentum. There were alſo ſome troops * Mt 
vd FF which went over to the army of Domitius _ FH 
il FF Unobarbus. Aſinius went to him likewiſe, e | 
cr but it was with a deſign of joining Antony, Ws: | 
Ti- # for whom he knew Domitius himſelf had an "4 
ey 
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affection. Plancus with three thouſand hor 
eſcorted Fulvia, vho went to Brunduſiiun, 
from whence he cchdudted ber = lea tro 
Athens She waited for ZAntery there 
whom the reiterated news of all the ſe com- 
motions obliged at length to leave Alon. 
dria, and ſeparate himſelf from the arms cf 
Cleopatra, ho was become the object cf 
all his love, ſince the battle of Philippi. 

But Ce far, man: ging the favors of fortune 
endeavoured to reunite with his own pry 
thoſe legions and provinces Which wer? in! 
diviſion of Anton. Y 's government. Ee Weit 
into Gaul, where } Fuſius had commanded, 2 
man of merit, and very much affected to Ar; 
tony. But being lately de 7 ang his [cn 
not having the fame fidelity, or the ſam: 
mclinations, deiivered up his army. ; compoſed 
of eleven legions, to Cafar “. Cæſar would 
not force any one, and gave free leave to 
thoſe officers who aſked it of retiring to An- 
tony, filling up their Places with more faith 
ful perſons. 

Ceſar, now ſeeing hisſtrength ſo great, and 
being ſure of Gaul, thought of making him- 
ſelf the entire maſter of italy, and of Gari- 
ving out of their gariſons thoſe troops 
which Antony had put in the maritime places, 
In this deſign he drew near to Eun, 
and having driven thence thoſe of the oprr 
ſite party, he flung five legions into it, le 
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he might thereby hinder the communication 
of that army which Antony had in Italy, with 
that he had in Macedonia. 

In the mean time Antony, having put him - 
ſelf on board his fleet, had left Alexandria e, 
and, coaſting along Aſia, he arrived at Tyre, 

we .t to Cyprus, came to Rhodes, where lie 
made a ſhort ſtay, and landed at Athens. He 
fund Fulvia there, whom he received very 
in, being thoroughly provoked at the bad 
ſucceſs of his affairs in Europe, which he 
knew had been cauſed by her ambition, and 
conduct, and beſides having his heart filled 
with another paſſion: he notwithſtanding 
wok her along with him to bring her back 
to Italy, where he was reſolved to go, to 
re-eſtabliſh his weakened authority: but he 
was forced to leave her ſick at Sicyone in 
Peloponneſus. For himſelf, continuing his 
route, he came to Corfica, and entering the 
lonian ſea, he ſailed towards Italy, defigning 
to diſembark in the nexghbourhood of Prun- 
duſium. 
He was not far from land when the fleet 
of Enobarbus appeared, who, having diſco- 
vered them, came towards them with full fail. 
Antony's lieutenant, having known the co- 
| lours, counſelled him to recover the ſea by 
withdrawing from his enemy, becauſe he was 
afraid their fleet would ſurround them. 


e Appian, 
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But Antony bclieving it concerned his dig. 
nity, not to fly before a lieutenant of the 
conſpirators, would not do ſo; but taking with 
him about five frigates, he gained the wind, 
failing with ſpread fails towards the fleet that 

approached them. When they were near 
enough the enemy to be heard, the officer 
who was on guard at the head of the admira!'s 
ſhip where Antony was, cried out to Eno- 
barbus, to lower his ſails before the Roman 
general . And whether this boldneſs aſto- 
niſned the enemy, or the thing was already 
concluded upon, they immediately lowered 
their ſails; and a moment after, Enobarbus, 
having ſtruck his colours, left his ſhip, and 
came to Antony. Ar the ſame time were 
heard the acclamations of the ſoldiers, and 
the ſound of trumpets, which was continued 
very far along the ſeas, and winding coaſts, 
Having ſet ſail again, they landed at Pallen- 
tum and Enobarbus, continuing to pay the 
ſame honours to Antony, reſigned to him his 
own lodging. | 1 
They gave the reſt of the day to the re- 
freſhment of their troops, and marched the 
day following at the head of their legions to- 
wards Brunduſium. Antony thought the 
credit he had in the place would have made 
him be received there, having himſelt no 
war with Cæſar, diſallowing all that Lucius 
and Fulvia had done in his abſence, and 


_ without 
it 


8 


ut 
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without his knowledge. But the comman- 


der refuſed him entrance, grounding his re- 
fuſal upon this reaſon, that he had Enobar- 
bus with him, who was ſuſpected of having a 


ſhare in Czfar's murder. Antony, who be- : 


lieved that this was but a pretence, prepared 
himſelf tO enter the town by force , and laid 


ſiege to it. This place was the key of Italy, 


on the fide of the Ionian fea, ſo that it was 
of great conſequence to Antony for the com- 
munication of his armies, and the provinces 
of Aſia. It is almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, 
not being joined to the land but by a neck, 
where Antony pitched his camp, the extent 
of which took up all the avenues, by which 
Cæſar might approach to ſuccour it, while his 
fleet, joined with that of Enobarbus, beſieged 
it by ſea. ” 

At the ſame time Pompey, having made a 
league with Antony® by the interpoſition of 
Enobarbus, ſent tour legions into Sardinia, 
who ſeized on the iſland, and his fleet poſ- 
ſeſſed itſelf of Coſenza in Calabria. Theſe 
loſſes which Cæſar ſuffered were followed by 


the taking of Sipontus, which was carried 
by one of the lieutenants of Antony. Thus 
Cæſar ſaw all Italy in trouble, and Pompey's 


power joined with that of Antony gave him 


uneaſineſs. His marriage with Scribonia® was 
of great uſe in breaking the meaſures of his 


enemies. She was widow of Scipio, and 


* Appian, Dion. _ 
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ſiſter to Libonius, who being likewiſe bro. 
ther-in-law to Pompey, was a very proper 
perſon to reconcile him with Crſar. bu: 
this reconciliation was not effected ſoon, and 
Cæſar faw himſelf reduced to great extrem:- 
ties before its conclufion. We muſt now 
return to the ſiege of Brunduſium. 

Czlar left Rome, whither he had gone to 
marry Scribonia, the day after his marriage; 
and made all poſſible haſte to the ſuccour of 
Brunduſtum. The enemy's camp being too 
well fortified to force it, he reſolved to draw 
his own quite round it, ſo that he held the 
beſiegers beſieged in their own intrench- 
ments. 

In the mean time 1 took again Si 
pontus, and the people of Thuria upon the 
gulph of Tarentum obliged Pompey to raiic 
the ſiege which he had begun againſt the 
city. But theſe good ſucceſſes were tem- 
pered by Ciſar's grief for the loſs of Oria. 
It is now but a wretched village, but it was then 
a well fortified place, where there were 6- 
teen hundred horſe in gariſon. Antory, 
who had carried with him more than tour 
hundred for this expedition, did not fear to 
approach the place, force the out-guard, and 
enter the town ſword in hand. 

Amidſt theſe commotions, and in the 
greateſt flame of war, a peace was negotiated 
betwixt Cxtar and Antony, and at length 
concluded by the addreſs of Cocceius and 
Julia the mother of Antony, The latte: 
- found 
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found means of perſuading Pompey to re- 
tun into Sicily for fear his abtence might 
give room for other commotions and revolts ; 


| and Cocceius made Enobarhus take the route 
; of Bithynia, under pretence, that it was 
neceſſary to have a fleet on that fide to 
keep the maritime provinces in obedicnce 
0 For there was reaſon of fearing lest I no- 
; | borbus, who apprehended the "reſentment 
f of Cæſar, might hinder the reunion be- 
0 twixt him and Antony. Theſe obſtacles 
* being removed, Cæſar and Antony had an 
* interview, and renewed their former alliance. 
„The marriage of Octavia, Cæſar's ſiſter, with 
Antony, who was become a widower, Fului: 
di- having died a little while before at Sicyone, 
he Vas the bond of this reconciliation. Octavia 
le Vas widow of Marcellus, who had been dead 
he about ten months; and becauſe the Roman 
m- laws did not permit widows to marry before 
a. their ten months mourning was intirely com- 
zen | pleted, the ſenate diſpenſed with the litcral 
fi- rigor of this edict. 
ny, Pompey being returned from Sicdly, and 
Our hearing of this reconciliation, was leſs aſto- 
to mthed chan provoked at the inconſtancy of 
and Antony*. He did not yet abandon his own 
deſigns, and ſeeing Caſar and Antony in 
the italy, he took a reſolution which might have 
ated rained them both, if he had proſecuted it 
Ngtih with as much ſteadineſs as he had boldneſs in 
and Fs 
atte: Plutarch. k Appign, 
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conceiving, and beginning its execution. For 
he beſieged them in Italy with his fleets, 
which he drew cut of the ports of vicily 
and Sardinia ; hindering any proviſions to be 
brought to Rome, either from the fide of 
Aſia, which his fleet, that was poiletied of 
the ſtreights of Sicily ſhut up, nor from the 
{ide of Afric, along whoſe ſhores his Sur— 
dinian fleet was always cruiſing. So that he 


held, if I may uſe the expreſſion, this great 


City by the throat, and rendered uſeleſs the 
great armies which Czſar and Antony had in 
Italy, which ſerved now only to oppreſs the 


inhabitants. The people, who are always 


impatient, made ſeveral inſurrections, and 
demanding bread or peace, aſſociated them - 
ſelves in the ſtreets, and killed ſeveral ſol- 
diers, threatening to maſſacre Cæſar and 
Antony themſelves, if they did not make 


peace with Pompey. Libonius endeavoured 


this reconciliation , fince the marriage of 
Cæſar with his ſiſter, and he was ſeconded in 
it by Antony's mother, who was retired to 
Pompey's protection *. The treaty was con- 
cluded at the foot of the walls of Puzzolo, 
here Pompey, who had his fleet at anchor 
in the fight of that city, repaired in a galley 
with Libonius, and Cæſar and Antony ap- 


peared upon a bridge of boats which they had 
built for that occaſion. There was a com- 


£umcation betwixt the galley and this bridge, 


ar ef Rome 715. m Dion, Attiav = 
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by means of a gallery upon which was built 
the apartment in which the conference was 
to be held. It laſted three days, and at length 


the treaty was ſigned, upon the point When 


all was going to be broke off. For Pompey 
having heard what Menas ſaid to him to 
difſuade him from making peace, becauſe he 
was going to loſe all his advantages by it, he 
tore his robe, and when Libonius came to 


tell him all was concluded, he cried out in a 


deſpairing faſhion, that he was betrayed, and 
that there was only Menas who was faithful 
to him. But the importunities of Julia and 
his own mother, who wiſhed ſor peace, 
joined with the perſuaſions of Libonius, 
obliged him to ratify the articles. The 

contained, that Pompey ſhould remain in 
poſſeſſion of Sicily, and the iſlands of Corſica 
and Sardinia ; that he ſhould immediately 


recall his troops by ſea and land, and for- 


bearing ſuch cruiſing as might incommode 
Italy, or give it any umbrage ; that the other 
provinces of the republic ſhould be governed 
by Ceſar and Antony. They made Pompey 
likewiſe hope that they would put him into 
poſſeſſion of Peloponneius ; and he promiſed 
on his fide, to give chace to thoſe pirates 
who infeſted the commerce of italy, but theſe 
two articles were not put in the treaty ; yet 
the others did not fail afterwards of making 
them the foundation or pretence of that war 
wich was kindled betwixt the two parties. 


G 2 There 
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There was no mention made of Lepidus, 
whom they excluded from the triumvirate 
by ſubſtituting in his place Pompey ; but 
Cæſar would have him retain the govern- 
ment of Libya. Pompey on his fide did not 
forget the intereſts of thoſe who had ſought 
bis protection, and he made them all be 
comprehended in the treaty, under theſe con- 
ditions, that thoſe who had not been men- 
tioned in theliſt of the proſcribed ſhould re-2n- 
ter upon the full poſſeſſion of their eſtates; that 
they ſhould reſtore to the others the fourth 
part of thoſe goods which had been con- 
tiicated ; that his ſoldiers hould have the 
tame recompences as thoſe of Cæſar and 
Antony; and that the ſlaves that had bcen 
faithful to their maſters ſhould be ſet at 
liberty; in ſuch ſort, that one may ſay, 
Pompey did very much for others, and 
nothing for himſelf; for he gained no- 
thing by the treaty, remaining only in the 
poſſeſſion of Sicily and Sardinia, which lis 
enemies were not in a condition of taking 
from him; and he loſt all, by abandoning 15 
them Italy, from which he withdrew his 
ticets ; nay he renounced the almoſt certain 
conqueſt af Rome, and by conſequence that 
of the empire, had he had a mind to have 
teized on it; or he deprived himſelf of the 
glory ot 7c-eſtablithing the republic, ſho 11d 
„Have rather « choſen to be its reſtorer. 
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The original of this treaty was ſent to this 
Veſtals at Rome, to whom it was a cuſtom to 
traſt depoſitums of this nature“. The three 
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hes * 
£ 


E I rals after this trœ at ONE another ic 


as they were in! ompey 's galley, who treatec 

them in his turn, Menas " whiſpered in his 
ear, that iflie pleated, he would diſpatch both 
his enemies. 1 hou Süg deen to have done 
it without telling me, ſays Pompey; but ſince 
thou woeuldeſt havemy advice, know, friend, 


it is not permitted a Koman, and leaſt of all 


Pompey, to fail of ſinccrity to any one; not 
even to his greateſt ene mies. The marriage 
of young Marcellus fon of Octavia, whom 
the had had by her fait husband, was con- 
ciuded in theſe rejoicings with a daug ter of 
Pompey; but the tender age of both parties, 
and the miſunderſtanding which ſoon hap- 


pened betwixt Cſar and Pompey, hindered 


it from being conſumma 10. 

After all theſe diver rſions, Poinpey re- 
turned into Sicily, C Cæſar and Antony to 
Rome, where they were received in the midſt 
of the people's applauizs, to whom this new 
alliance was unſpeakably : azreeable. They 
did not only rejoice at Rome; all Italy 
Mewed their Eadncls, by the moſt illuſtrious 

marks they could poſſibly give of it. Where- 
ever they paited, they came out in crowes 
to meet them, fill: d the air with acclamations 
and perſutnes, ſticwed the grcun d with 
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fiowcrs, and to equal them with their gods, 
they © flered ſicrifices to them. But this Ins 
© aft = Toy was tro violent to laſt any lors 
vine. However, the winter paſſed over with 
ent tr: nquillity. Caſar went to viſt 
414] upon an intormation he had reccived 
that the l deſigned a revolt; but he 
icted all by his preſence. 

1 his rein he divorced Scriboni:*, 
whom he lived with no longer than a ycar, 
tho' he had a daughter by her, ſo well known 
Ly the name of Julia, who became not mo; 
t:mous for her lewdneſs than her er 

Le know not certainly the cauſe of this di 
vorce? he himiſelf alleged no other, but 
the unraſy paſſionate temper of this woman, 
with whom it was not poſſible for him to live 
at caſe. But there is the higheſt probability, 
that the charms of Livia, of whom he wis 
become enamoured, and married her att. 1- 
warde, gave him a diſtaſte for Scribonia, aud 
etliged him to divorce her, that he might 

marry the perſon he loved. I he precipi- 
tation with which he concluded this ma 
riags permits no one to doubt of it; for ls 
matied her when ſhe was ſix months gone 
with child, without having patience till he 
was brought to bed, and forced her husband 
give his CC nſent. He removed the ſcruples 
cligion by conſulting the prieſts, and ob- 
nec . of them what he pleaſed. He had no 
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was in the nuinher of the firſt; for Antony 
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children by this woman, but he aggbred 
thoſe which the had by Tiberius Neo 885 
firſt husband. As for the reſt, perhaps 
woman ever had fo great a power Over ff 
nund of her husband as Livia had over mM | 
of Ceſar ;. and as a perſon asked her ore 
day how 1t. was poſſible ſhe ſhould preſczve 
her empire over a heart that ſeemed ale us 
re ady to eſcape her, It is, ſaid ſhe with a 
imile, by not confining his liberty, but {us 
frring with good humour his amour, Wille 
remain faithtul to bim mv{elr. 123 +: ality 
ſhe carried her comp: aiſance ſo far, 4s-10 ro- 
cure him his moſt favourite mifttreffge, and 


made her intimate friends of her very rale 
In the mean time Antony, after havins 


— 


) 


the tenatc to confirm ail that he had du ry 18 


Aila, and what he ſi1!! honed f C6, do, d. 1 (| 
with Octavia for Athens, wiacre he pailcd tho 
winter!. He here diitributed the crowne of 


Aſia to thoſe princes he pleaſed, and de- 


throned thoſe who v.cre not agrecub'c to 
him. Herod fo well known by his cruel: ies, 
pu at hint in potletiion of the kingdom of Ja- 
dea, to the prejudice of Antigonus, the las 
ful ſucceſſor, from whom he was not cont: nt 
to have his crown, but he would have ki 


lite too; for Soſius ordered him to be ay 


headed at Antioch, whither he had been 


brought aer guard *, 
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During the three firſt months of abode, 
lich e made at Athens, he had ſo 
rich complailance for a people fond of idda 
liberty, and a popular way or living, that he 
Cr 1med 8 to it, tr! pping himſelf ot 
BE E pou MM marks of his dignity. Lie 
wal bes the ſtreets on foot, and without gt: 
terCance, except two of his friends, as 2 
fimple frecholder of Athens; viſited the 
ſchools of philoſophers ; alliſted at their 6:[- 
putes ; and would be at the feaſts, where 
Octavia was invited with him. This virtuous 
Roman lady endeavoured on her fide to gain 
the heart of her husband*®, by the attraction 
of a fincere amity, and natural ſweetneis, 
which ſhe added tothe charms of her beauty, 
that was equal to any in Rome. The Athe- 


nians, who admired her diſtinguiſhed merit, 


gave her folemn marks of their eſteem and 
veneration. 

But the winter being over, Antony re- 
turned to his former cuſtoms, and that man. 
ner of living he had learned in. the court ct 
Cleopatra. They ſaw him ſvrrounded with 
colonels and lieutenant-generals" of his ar- 
my, ſuperintendents of provinces, princes 
nd kings, allies and tributaries, who came to 
make their court to him; appearing no 
nere in public but with a royal train; the 
I: {ors bore their axes and faſces before hin; 


\ tfuan, Plutarch, Tribunes, * Prat. 


bunal; ; and, in fit 
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he had guards about his perion, guards be- 
fore his palace, and gave audience to ambaſſa- 
dors ſtanding, WE he was ſeated on his tri- 
, dilplaying at large all the 
magnificence of ky, 
But it is time to return to Pompey : he 
ſoon repented of the treaty of Puzzolo, 
which Menas had thewn him the ingonve— 
niency of. 80 that only ſeeking a pretence 
to break with Cœſar, he raiſed more tron! 8, 
and equipped out a greater number of inips 
than he had even in a time of war. And in- 
2ad of putting a ſtop to the robberies of 
the pirates, as he had promiſed to do, he 


_ perivitted them to fail all over the Lonian and 


Tulcan fea, and pillage the {oa-cont of Italy. 
This was what C:eſar wiſhed for; for he 
had fo well provided the maritime towns, that 
he no longer ſeared leſt Pompey ſhould at- 
tack them; for, having obſerved that the 
ſtrength of this general conſiſted in his naval 
forces, he had built a great number ot Rout 
ſhips, ſo that he could tend to fea more nu— 
merous fleets than his. Thus, far from an 
apprehenſion of war, he deſired it; but con- 
cealing his true ſentiments, he pretended to 
be in great pain for Italy ; and having aſ- 
ſembled the ſenate, he gave them to under- 
ſtand, that to aſſure the peace, it was ne- 
ceſſur y to diſappoint the new enterprizcs ot 
Pompey, and oblige him to execute his 
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treaty with him and Antony. The ſent: 

gave an anſwer, becaue they were conſulted, 

and juſt as it pleaſed Cæſar, the greateſt | art 
however out of fear or complaiſance, rather 

than their real ſentiment; for they looked 
upon Pompey as their deliverer, and not 45 
an uſurper of the public liberty. 

In the mean time Cæſar, authoriſed by the 
ſenate, ſent to ask of Pompey the reaſons ©: 
ſuch a preparation, contrary to his agree 
ment, and againſt which the ſenate had ſc 0 
many juſt exccptions; he charged the depu. 
ties alſo to complain of that licence which he 
gave the pirates of robbing on the Italian 
icas, to the prejudice of that agreement he 
nad made, of keeping the ſea free from thoſe 
d.ſturbances. Pompey anſwered the depu- 
ties, that he did not believe the ſenate, who 
knew his intentions, would take any umbrage 
at his conduct; and in regard of Cæſar, he 
was NO Ways obliged to give him a particular 
accour.t of his actions ; that beſides, it was 
very unreaſonable to expect that he ſhould 
give chace to pirates; but that he had on 
his fide more juſt demands to make, requir- 
ing they ſhould yield to him the government 
of Peloponneſus, as had been promiſed him. 

ine deputies being reurned, Cæſar, who 
Bad foreſeen Pompey”: s anſwer, prepared him- 
1 i er war. His deſign was to paſs over into 

iy with ſo great Forces, that he might ea- 
10 6 pprefs his enemy, and he forgot nothing 


viich might make his enterprize ſucceed, 
IIe 
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He immediately made ſhips to be fitted out 
in all the ports of Italy neighbouring to Si- 
cily. He obliged Lepidus to go into Afric, 
and keep a powerful : army ready both ty fea 
and land, to embark in tie ports of that pro- 
vince on the frit orders ne ſnould fend him. 
He wrote likewiſe to Antony, who was ſtill a 
Athens, detiring him to join againſt the com- 
mon enemy. . 
Lepidus went into Afric, where he aſ- 
ſembled troops and ſhips, and Antony came 
to Brundutium ; but Cxtar not being upon 
the ſpot, he returned gp anger as. without 


waiting fo much as a day. So that Cæſar 


coming there, e Antony gone. We 
know not what might be the reaſon of ti:i 

precipitation. Antony excuted himſelf er : 
wards, upon true or falte prodigies, which 
he ſaid, had frightned him; but there is mare 
probability it was his jealouſy of thoſe great 


preparations of war, Which hoe faw ar Bran- 


duſium, which were the true cauſe of 18 
precipitated departure !. 

While theſe things were tranſacting, Me 
nas provoked, becauie Pompey would oblige 
him to give in his accounts as conmmitliry of 
proviſions, which cmpic yment he had exer- 
ciſed a long time, offered Cæſar to give him 
up the iſlands of Corſica and Sardin nia, of 
which Pompey had given him the govern- 
ment, Cæſar deferred accepting his ofiers, 


a Dios, bia. Y Appian, 
6 6 


rath 6 * 
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ther than he refuſed them; fearing ſuch u. 
action might draw upon him the odiutn «< 
the people and ſenate, at a time when the 
war was not yet declared betwixt him and 
Pompey. But this declaration ſoon tolloy- 
ing the return of the deputies, whom Pompey 
Fad diſmiſſed in the manner we have men, 
tioned, Cæſar made his advantage of tic 
_ treachery of Menas, who came to 1iubmit 
himſelf to him at Tare;itum. ric left him n. 
cced the conmand of that ſquadron Which 
he brought with him; but hc leut a faithiul 
governor into the iſlands of Cortica and da- 
dinia, ordering Menas to go and jem Cal- 
vitius his admiral in the ports of 1 uſcany, 
and as ſoon as he ſhould have done to, to 
come together to Rhegium, where was to be 
the rendezvous of their flect. | 
Meras being come to Calvitius, and hav- 
ing ſhewed him Cæſar's orders, this admiral 
ſet ſail the day following. But Pompey, in- 
formed of what paſſed by his privateers, who 
cruiſed along the ſeas of Italy, ſent a powel- 
fal ficet to meet Calvitias, commanded by 
ene Menecrates, who was likewiſe a freed 
man, and great enemy of Menas, whom he 
had ſuceceded as a favourite in his employ- 
ments. The two naval armies being met at 
tlie height of Cumæ, they joined battle, and 
fortune would have the two freed ſlaves to 
te placed in oppoſite points. They knew 
he another immediately, and moreanimatcd 
ty hatred than glory, being grappled to. 
| ether, 


action more worthy of a Rom Weg a we 
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gether, they ſtained the ſeas with their blood. 
Menas was wounded in his arm, but ke 
wounded more dangeroully his enemy in the 
thigh, by an arrow that broke in the Wound. 
Menecrates, ſeeing that hc loſt all his blund, 


after having exherted his men to figiit v i. 


antly, flung himſelf into the fea, not to full 
alive into the hands ot a cruel enemy: an 


7 


Calvitius was not fo happy as Menas; ; E- 
mochares, who was likewilc a freed i C1 
Pompey, having obſerved that this l 


ſuffered himſelf to be carried away by. 1n- 
moderate heat, without taking notice that 
by purſuing ſome ſhips that fled b fore nim, 
he left his right wing unguarded, fell upon 
it with ſo much vigor, that ſome b-took 
themſelves to flight, and others ran agr .und, 
or againſt rocks, where Demochares ! nt his 
zalleys to burn them. Calviſius having per- 
ceived this diſorder, was obliged to return 
to the ſuccour of his fleet, which he had a 
great difficulty to rally. But Demochares 
thinking he had done enough, would not 
come to a ſecond attack ; but, content with 
his victory entered the ports of Sicily. Pompey 
received him with joy, and aſiociated to him 


in the command ot his naval forces a fourth 


freed ſlave named Apollophanes, to ſupply 
the place of Menecrares ; ; thus filling up the 
principal charges with his creatures, rather 
than perſons of quality, becauſe he w 


either afraid of diminiſhing his authority b y 


dividing 
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dividing it, or elſe let himſelf be governed by 
his freed ſlaves. | 
During this, Cæſar who waited for his ad- 
miral at Rhegium, having heard of the battle 
he had had with the lieutenants of Pompey, 
embarked on board his fleet to paſs the 
ſtreights, and make a deſcent at Meflina. tie 
| ſent a ſhip to Calviſius to give him notice of 
this, with orders that he ſhould follow him 
as ſoon as he had refitted his veſſels. But no 
ſooner was he in that neck of the ſca, wheſc 
current is ſo well known by the names of 
Scylla and Charybdis, which have furniſhed 
the poets with an ample ſubject for their 
fictions, but he was attacked on one ſide by 
the veſſels of Pompey, which came out ot 
Melina, and on the other by the fleet of De- 
mochares, who was returning from the battle 
of Cumz: ſo that he ſaw himſelf encloſed 
betwixt two fleets, without being able in 
theſe ſtreights either to fight, or run av ay. 
Beſides, his fleets were not capable of ſup- 
porting the attack of two fleets, ſo powerful 
and experienced as thoſe of Pompey were ; 
and he foreſaw his certain defeat, with his 
being taken or killed, if he hazarded a battle. 
There was only one reſolution to take, but 
it was ſcarce leis dangerous ; this was to run 
his ſhip aground, and throw himſelf into the 
ſea; a bold action, and without example. 
He notwithſtanding executed it happily, and 
cained the ſhore by ſwimming, retiring to 
the rocks, from whence he encouraged the 
| = | INCA 
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men in his ſhip to imitate his reſolution, and 
thewed them the way. Yet he was not ſe- 


cure in this fituation, and he ſaw his fleet in- 
evitably loſt. But Calvitus and Menas ap- 
pcared in a very lucky hour, and obliged thc 
enemy to retire. They gathered together 


the wreck of the army, and being in great 
pain for Cæſar, they landed a legion to ſeek 


him. The ſoldiers having found him, brought 
him back to his fleet, the joy of which was 
greater, becauſe they began to fear he had 
ju ffered ſhipwreck. 

This misfortune was followed by one ſtil! 
zrcater than the firſt; for there was the fol- 
lowing day ſo dreadful a tempeſt, that it had 

nike to have deſtroyed the whole flect. Menas 
who had a perfect knowledge in ſea affairs, got 
clear of the ſhore, and was followed by a part 
of the army. Others who were afraid of 
putting to ſea in the midſt of a ſtorm, believ- 
ed imprudently, there was more lafety 11 
keeping in the road, and caſt anchor. loft 


of theſe periſhed, notwithſtanding the pains 


and care of the failors, who were forced to 
yield to the fury of the winds and ſea, break- 
ing the cables which held the ſhips, and bulg- 


ing them againſt the banks and rocks, of which 


this coaſt is full. "The night came on, which 
encreaſed the tempeſt, and doubled by its 


pitchy darkneſs the conſternation of the ar- 
my. Notwithſtanding, Cæſar did not loſe 


courage, and the day returning brought a 
calm, ſo that the veſſels which the ſtorm had 
Gilperſed, 
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diſperſed, retired to Hippo to refit, the tempeſi 
having driven them upon the coaſt of Atric. 
But C:efar with a ſquadron of fix ſhips gains 
_ Campania to ſecure Rome and Italy, which 
he teared Pompey would come to ravage. }:: 
reality he had a fair occaſion of doing ſo, 
he would have profited by this diforder ; t bu: 
heſtw from Meſſin i where he was, the wreck 
of Cæſar's ſhips, without daring to fini% tin 
deic t; and he did not ſo much as think oft 
mal in g a deſcent in Italy, where he would 

have found very little reſiſtance. Cæſar, who 
ſaw clearly the errors of his enemy, nexzicct- 
ed nothing to recover quickly trom the two 

loſſes he had ſuffered. He tent Mlecenas to 
Antony at Athens, diſſembling his r fen! 
ment for his not ſtiyivg for him a day at 
Brunduſium; and at the ſame time he {ent 
orders to all the maritime towns in Italy, to 
build with ali haſte as many ſhips as was pot- 

ſible. 

Whilſt he was thus employed with all thoſe 
cares, they came to tell him, chat Antony had 
not waited for his embaſſy, but was come to 
Brunduſium with three hundred ſhips. It 
was doubtful whether this was becauſe he 
was become jealvus of Pompey's power. an 

therefore inte:eſted himſelt in C:lar's lotles ; 
or becauſe he deſigned with fo great forccs 
to make himſelf maſter of theſe conqueſts, 
which their joint-army thould make together, 
as Cæſir always ſuſpected. Their mnterviciv 
was upon that river Which runs between Me- 
tap. Ontus 
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tapontus and Tarentum, where they nict 
with few attendants, each being upon his 


gondola. After ſome diſpute, which only. 


aroſe from civility, Cæſar would abſolutely 
go to Larentum, where Antony had his 


apartment, cut of impatience to fee his fiſter 


Octavia, who had followed her husband in 


this voyage. To teſtify his confidence in 


Antony, he accepted of his houle, and would 
neither ſufter guards nor centinels before his 
own lodging. 'ihey patied ſome days to- 
gether in perfect good underſtanding. to 
which the dexterity of Octavia contributed 
not a little: they ſeparated fo content with 


ONS another, that they renewed for five years 


the triumvirate which was going to expires. 
Fora greater ſecurity of the renewal of this al- 
liance, the ſon of Antony, which he had by 
Fulvia, was betrothed to Julia, Cmzſar's 
daughter ; and as they were but two chil- 
dren, the marriage proceeded no further, 
and the differences which happened after— 
wards betwixt Ceſar and Antony gave them 
both tar other thoughts. Antony, who had 
at heart a war with the Parthiavs, returned 
into Aſia, leaving Octavia with a daughter he 


had by that marriage, along with Ceſar ; and 


Ceſar, who had entertiined ſome umbrage at 
the power with which he came, was not forry 
i. his departure. Antcny left him one 


zunured and twenty of his beft ſhips with all 


15 Dion. Appian, Plutarch. 
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their equipage, and Octavia added ten gal- 

leys and ſeveral tranſports. In return Caf 

made a preient to Antony of a regiment 

conſiſting of two thouſund ſoldiers, and ot 

_ another containing a thouſand to his tiſter, to 
{erve as their body guards. 

This renewing of alliance with Antony 
made Cæſar loſe the perfidious Menas, an 
inveterate enemy of Antony, whq, in a di- 
pute he had with him, threatened to reduce 
him to his firſt condition: a ſenſible injury 
to ſuch whom fortune has raiſed from no- 
thing, whoſe pride cannot bear to hear of 
their original meanneſs. It was on this ac- 
count that he departed the following day, 
without Calviſtus's perceiving it, and returned 
into Sicily with his fleet to his firſt raſter. 
Calviſius, for not having watched over his 
actions, was diſgraced, and his charge of ad- 
miral was given to Agrippa®. 

This general was newly returned From: 
Gaul with a fine army, and the ſuccour came 
very opportunely for Cæſar. At the ſame 
time, the cities of Italy ſent him more fhips 
than he had asked of them; ſo that he * * 
Linſelf in a condition of returning into Si- 
cily, with a completer army, and morc 
powerful fleet than the firſt. He pitched 
upon the tenth of. July for his embarkation, 

wiich was that of the new moon“ of this 

nonth, which was called Quintilis 3 but 


Year 7 Rome 717. « . : 
ulius 
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Tulius Cæſar had given it his name, and Octa- 
vius imagined it muſt be happy to him, and 
fatal to Pompey. He gave notice of the time 
of his departure to Leyidus, who was in 
Libya, and to Taurus one ot his heutenants, 
who had his ſquadron at Farentum, to the 
end they might be ready at the {ame time. 
After this he repaired to his fleet at PUzzolo; 
but before he heaved anchor, he ordered ſo- 
lemn ſacrifices to be offered to Neptune, and 
purified his army. "This purification was per- 
formed with great ceremony, ſeveral aitars 
being built upon the ſhore, which they 
waſhed with alt water, in the preſence of the 
army Gdrawn about them; keeping a pro- 
found ſilence. The prieſts went on board 
a barge, and ordered it to put off a-league 
from the ſieet, where they ſacrificed. Aſter- 


ward; returning with a part of the ſacrifice 


whic! tt: geid in their hands, they went 
and made taeir prayers on board every vetlel, 
being accompanied by the principal officers 
of the army, and ſupplicating the gods to 
make fall upon the victims all the misfortunes 
of the war. The ceremony being finiſhed, 
Crſar immediately ſet ſail. The fleet was 
conducted by Agrippa®, newly put into the 
othce of admiral, having Appius for his lieu- 
tenant. Lepidus and Taurus departed at the 
ſame time from their ports, according to the 
orders they had received. Thus the army 
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being divided into three fleets, and the 
whole conſiſting of four hundred ſhips &f 
war, beſides twelve hundred tranſports why 
carried forty-five legions, and twenty tive 
thouſand horſe, he departed with a favourable 
wind, ſtecring towards Sicily, which they be- 
ſieged to attack by ſea and land. 
_ Pompey who had notice of all the ſe prepar- 
ations, had ſent a fleet commanded by tle- 


minius towards the promontory of Lilibæum 


ſituated on that fide of Sicily which looks to- 


wards Afric, to oppoſe the paſſage of Lepi- 


dus, who came from thence, and hinder his 
deſcent. He had fortified the ports and places 
where they might land, and had thrown 
troops into the iſlands called Lipare, tor fear 


Czſar, coming trom Italy, might make him- 


ſelf maſter of them. Fortune did ſtil] more 
for him than all his providence; for ther- 
_ aroſe a wind at ſouth eaſt ſo violent, as the ar 


my was in fight of Sicily, that it ſunk ſev eral. 


_ tranſports of Lepidus's fleet. This did not 
hinder him from making land, the wind 


puſhing him whather he deſigned to go, ſo 


that he landed happily, and having debarked 

twelve legions, and five thouſand horſe, he 

ſeized on ſeveral places of little importance, 

and laid ſiege to Lilybæum where * Pleminius 

had ſhut himſelf up, not daring to oppoſe his 
deſcent. 


b Mar [alc 
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Cæſar was not ſo happy as Lepidus ; for, he 
Aw periſh a great part of the veſſels of that 
ſquadron which Appivs commanded, near 
the promontory of r erva. 1 hat ſquadron 
where he was, commar.!eg by Agrippa, had 
not ſo much misfcrtune, and there was only 
one of his galleys that ſuttered ſhipwreck. 
- Notwithſtanding the admiral ran great ha- 
zards himſelf, and was for -ed to run his thip 
zeround, where there was neither port for 
his veſſels, nor houſes to lodze in“. The 
tempeſt being over, Cæſar found that he had 
loſt fix of his galleys, twenty-ſiæ irigates, 
and a great number of leſſer veflels. I here 
was no part of the fleet but that of Taurus 
which remained intire, and this lieutenant 
carried it back to Tarentum without ſuffering 
any damage. Cæſar made his ſhips enter in- 
to the ports of Afric, and others into the 
ports of Italy, according to the places where 
the tempeſt had driven them, in order to 
refit. 

He viſited all the maritime places, to ſe- 
cure them againſt the enterpriſes of Pompey, 
who knew no more how to benefit by this ſe- 
cond ſhipwreck, than he had done by the 
firſt. He contented himſelf . with looking 
from his iſland, where he remained uncloſed, 
the wreck which Neptune, who took, as he 
ſaid, his part, had made of his enemies fleet, 
and only thought of rejoicing and thanking 


: Dim, Appian. 
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this god, by libations and ſacrifices, which he 
ordered to be made every where. He aſſiſted c 
himſelf with great ceremony, and putting off 7 
his purple robe, he took another ot that co- 2 
lour which painters and poets clothe this c 
god in, that he might be more agreeable to ( 
him. He had even the vanity to let himſel: A 
be called lis fon. But by paſling for the ſon a 
of a god, he made himſelt unworthy ot 
being the fon of Pompey, He added to theſe u 
vanities a very imprudent action, re-eſta- © 
bliſhing Menas in all his employments, with. Q 
out reflecting that this freed ſlave, who had 1 
betrayed him fo villainouſly once, might eaſily 5 "Of 
betray him in as baſe a manner a ſecond 2 
time. In effect, he did not fail of doing ſo, e 
ſuffering himſelf to be won by the promiſcs or 
of Cæſar, who ſolicited him to return to his 3 
193 party; and as if he had only waited for a con- hi 
1 tiderable employment, to render his treaſon Ay 
1 more important, he no ſooner ſaw himſclf hi. 
| ſettled in the charge of captain general ot C: 
| Pompey's naval forces, but he came and ſur- -- Wh 
l rendered himſelf with a ſquadron of the bel. ate 
{hips of the fleet. na 
Cæſar received him very favorably, but he ba 
removed him from his army, for fear he the 
might corrupt it by his example, and did net tak 
truſt him afterwards with any command, {a1 
neither in the army nor the provinces *. He act 
had notwithſtanding fo much, gratitude 10 - Mme 


Dian, Appian, Suctinins, Horace, 
the 
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the ſervices he had done him, that he not 
only honored him with the dignity of a Ro- 
man knight, but admitted him at his table : 
an honor which he did not ſhew to any other 


of the ſame condition ; and which perſons of 


quality had a difficulty to ſuffer in a freed 
ſlave, for they hated his pride and treachery, 
and deſpiſed his extraction. 


As ſoon as Cæſar had repaired the damage 
which the tempeſt had cauſed in his fleet “, he 


ordered Taurus, who was at Tarentum, to 
come from the gulf of Squillaci, to approach 


Taormini ; whilſt Agrippa was to ſail on an- 
other fide to fieze on the iſlands of Liparæ, 
and block up Meſſina *. Theſe orders were 


executed. Taurus came to the coaſt of Ta- 
ormini, and diſembarked tix legions, under 
the command of Meflala, who entrenched 
himſelf and waited further orders from Czfar. 
Agrippa ſeized on Liparz, and appeared with 
his naval forces in the fight of Mefiina. 
Cæſar, who was returned to Hippo, where 
the reſt of his fleet was, departed immedi- 
ately, and came and joined Agrippa. After 
naving conferred a day together, he re-em- 
barked, leaving Agrippa the ſole command of 


che naval army, with a full power to under- 


take what he ſnould think proper; and ſet 


3 


ſail towards the coaſt of Taormini, having a 
deſign to ſurpriſe that place. This was the 


means of oppreſſing Pompey, by ſurrounding. 
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him on all ſides. Lepidus beſieged Lilybæum, 
which hes on the ſouth of Italy, Agrippa 

ſtationed himſelf betwixt the weſt and north 
with his naval forces, and Cæſar proceeded 
ON che ouflern coaſt. in the mean time Pom- 
pey tam ing of defending himſelf, prepared 


to tight the naval forces commanded by A- 


grippa. He gave the charge of this expedi- 
tion to Pappias, a man of valour and experie 
ence, alluring him, that he would com- 
himſelf and ſupport him if he ſaw it neceſſa- 
ry. But Pappias could not hinder Agrippa 
from making himſelt maſter of all the little 
iſland of Hicra, and he would have ſeen A- 
grippa extend his conqueſts farther without 
daring to oppoſe him, if he had not been re- 
inforced by four-ſcore large ſhips which Pon 
pey ſent. Thinking himſelf now ſtronger 
than Agrippa, he preſented him battle, and 
Agrippa truſting to the valour of his legions, 
accepted it with joy. The two armies ap- 
proached with great reſolution, and fought 
with equal ardor on both ſides. The ſhips 
were furniſhed with caſtles upon their provs, 
from whence the ſoldiers under cover 
launched their darts, and were employed in 
boarding. Agrippa's ſhips being higher built, 
had a great advantage over thoſe of Pap. 
pias, the ſoldiers throwing their javelins iron! 


above with more ſtrength, and leſs hazard ot 


miſſing. His machines likewiſe had a great 


effect, and ſeveral of Pappias's veſſels were 


either ſhattered, or ſunk to the bottom ; but 
the 
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mort, Coparted fo ſecretly from Metin: 
that Agrippa, Who had always his eye vp: 
him, perceived nothing of it; and haſted 


with fo much diligence to the ſuccour of the. 


beſicged, that Cæſar, who thought he had con- 
cealed lus detign,was in turn ſurpriſed himſell, 


and ſaw the enemy'scavalry approachirg, be- 


fore he had finiſhed the incloſure of his camp. 


All that he could do, was to oppoſe a nar: 


of his army to Pompey's cavalry, Whiltt 
the others laboured at the circumvalla- 
tion. There was notwithſtanding no batr' 
becauſe Pompey's infantry did not arrive i 
towards thc cvening. Cæſar upon this, I. 
ing he was going to be beſieged in his -O“ 
intrenchments, by an arny wuchftupericr ! 
his, reſolved to open Trniclt a paſtage thts 
the enemy's fleet, and go and bring the this 
legions that remained under the comm -1:4 
of Netta. Ile therefore departed with 
tew troops, caving Cormnicius. the care 
the camp; and  aitured lim, that he wu! 
retanr to his fuccour with forces capable 
Urns him, and beating l'ompey. 

The reiclution which Ca ſar took was! 
dangerous, that he would have no colours 


the ſhip in which he was', quitting likewi!. - 


4 
all the enſtens of his dignity, for fear u. 
ould be known, and ſurrounded by h. 
tencmics. He went notwithſtanding on bon 
tis ſinpe, exhorting his officers and ſoldie: 
t ſhew their valour and fidelity. Then 
pacing himſelf in the centre of his army, 


x 2s f 8 . +1 « . * 8 „ . eu 
he Kerred with full 14211 upon the Othe! fleet, 
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which had formed itſelf into a cicfoort to on 
cloſe him. The battle was bloody, and i» 
obſtinate notwithſtanding the inequality ot 
the two flects, valour : and deſperation ſupply- 


ing inequality of number, that two Re 


times both armies drew off, and as often re- 
turned to the charge, nothing but niglit! bo 
capable of par ting them. It was yet impo ble 


for Cwfar to f force the ene NY, and he faw funk 


or ſhattered a creat part of his veſſels, without 
being able to ſuccaur them ; ſo that there 
was no appearance of his ficet's being able ty 
bear the following day another attack. 'Fheic- 
fore perceiving no other roſourc 2, he fling 
himſelf into a ſmall barge with a deftgn of ſav- 
ing himſelf by tight ; and whit he was in 
Treat pain 26-21 the ſucceſs of his reſolution, 
there aroſe a treſh wind by the favour of 
which he was happily carried into a littie h.t- 
bour near the camp of Meſſala, having only 
one of his guards with him. What remained 
of his flect ot fail at break of day, but the 
greateſt part were taken, and very few eſ- 
caped, or could gain the camp of Conificius. 
Cæſar was fo opprefled with laſſitude, that 
he fell aſleep in his barge, and did not wake 
till he heard the noiſe of Meſſala's ſoldiers. 
who were come down from the mountains 
to walk upon the ſhore. They were greatly 
aſtoniſhed to find their general in this equi- 
page; and to lee, that he who covered both 
ſea and land with his fleets and legions, had 
only a wretched bark to fly in, and one fol- 
dier for r COMpany. They conducted him to 
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Meat then anos revenged himſelf, havin» 
the lie of Clar i his Lands, But he was 
LLC OUS _ Lirkia; ar d Ca ſar remeni- 
en it aerwards, 1 dading hi m with ho- 
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Nia '; and nct being able, for want of pro 
\wn, to continue any longer in his camp, 
Cracred his intrenchments to be thown 
don; and Preic cntcd 5 ompey Rattle. Put 
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borſes Of the fun, which they lay the com- 
Fenions Of Vit es ew in the adjaccit 
LiCIttS, 

”oMpey, warmed by all theſe conquceſts, 
- ved to make his laſt efforts to diive 
- 2127 out of Sicily. He therefore ordered 
"Pieaus, his licutenant: general, to get toge- 
tor what troops he had in the gariſons, ar 
bring them to him, having a mind to com- 


pole a body of ſoldiers powerful enough to 


beat his enemies whereſocver he ſhould find 
them. Caſar having notice of this, had 2 
mind to interecpt Jiſienus in his marc Gel arid 
ſurpriſe him before he had joined! Sow apts 
But for want of good guides, he loft. 


way, and paſſed # very bad night; for rait s 
fell in abundance, as it commonly happens in 


this country about the end of ſummer : and 
the army being in the open fields, had ne 


ther tents or covers, becaule Ca ſar had 101 1 


bidden them to burden themſelves with any 
haggage in this expedition; they therefore 
had nothing but their arms, which were not 
tele! to them, having awade of their buckicrs, 
after the Gaul iſh falhion, a kind of ting 
22a: t the ſtorm. Put rain was not the only 
Ic Gnveniency they had to ſuffer ; the light- 
nings, which ſet the heavens on a blaze, 
thoſe loud claps ot thunder, which Fart Sd 
the u hole night, joined with the flaincs and 


Tourings of mount Etna, trichtencd tl ho 2 


lers, and hindered the m from taking any 
repore... The day approaching diſſip ited tlic 
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ſquadron with ſo much impetuoſity that this 


lieutenant was forced to give way, and make 


off to open ſca. But ſeeing Pompey decline 
the battle, and enter the port, he thought 


all was loſt, and ſurrender'd himſelf to C- 


far, The victorious army was ſo agreeably 


ſurpriſed at this event, that they. could rot 
208% y 


« OnNtain their joy; and, not content w. 't!1 
raliimg peals cf declamotions they thunco! 04 

ut hymns in praiſe of thoſe gods, oe m 
they ſoppoied to have given them the \ 1. 
Ty. 

Ca ſar lit bot three ſtiips in this ercat bat. 
tle; but all the e "bf empey were either 
Purnt, funk or taken, cxcepting ſeventeen 
that ſaved themſc;ves at Meſſina . Apcllo- 
an anes, lieutenant and freed-man of Pom- 
LIE ſubmitted Jumfclf to the conqueror. 
Zur Democha res, who was of the fame con- 
difi:n, and had the fame office, ſhewed 
more fidelity and courage, voluntarily cauſ- 
ng lis own death, rather than ſurvive the 

is of ſo great a battle. 

Pon PL, having entered Meſſina, did nc 
unk bimſelf in ſecurity there; but, akin: 7 
all that e could of his moſt precious move- 
Ebles, he embarked in the night with his 
riends and relations, and one daughter: 
noi he had in the veſſels, which he brougb. 1; 
Gi; from the battle, and on which he ccuic 


not put above fix thouſand men, without 
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now bing v. hither he w ent, or chuſing t& ſtay 
fr Pleminius, who was coming from Lily- 
beam with his tr 50e, according tothe com- 
poſition made with Lepicius, and who enter- 
ed mio-Mcinna- the ſaine time th: at Ponipey 
went out. 

Cælar, ſeeing the vi. tory certain, ſent 
zrip pa with us fleet to ſhut up the port ©: 
Jy leſhna, ant: hinder Pompey from gc ins 


the ence, ng. Lo wing he was alrcady gone“. 
Lepidus a: ved at the ſame time with 
army, Wich he brouſtht from-Filybenin, 
ſummo ring thaſe of Xleſſina to open Jil 

the gates. Agrippa, ordering Fumfelt to be 
put on More, went an nd repreſented to hi, 
that Car would ſoon be there in Pee 3 
and that he. was to wait till he was arrived 
before he entered the place, and nat tab. 
from him the honour of the conqu. it. 
grippa always rom: ſed this advice hc 


e Fave 


a mz; er wile captain was wont to ſay, th 
was neceſſary, the lieutenants, contentins 


* 
themſet es with the glory Which they lob 
in danger, ſhould leave to the general that 
of the ſucceſs. But !. 1 idus, Who had ether 
deſizns, and who looked upon himielf >. 
ſides as a general of the tone authority wilt 


Ceſar, would not deter a moment; b at threat- 
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ened to burn the city, if they did not bring 
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him the keys; ſo that the . eee Þitiz 
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nfornel of Lepidus's action, would be 


dre, and march towards his camp, 
he Ken 51 figliting, having criiy 

| number of ofliccrs, but 
5 reduce Lepiuns to his duty, on 
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upon the ſmall company of Ceir, who 
wounded himſelf in the thigh 
b. Wing farrounded him; bm, ». 
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he flung himſelf upen the flangachstter, 
Which he forced out of his Hans. in: 
trepiclity cauſed d ſo much Kiaet and ani 
Fatien in the 1 diers, that they Jowrred then 
ſpears, and procl nd nim per + £27715 
dus in vain made his remonſtranecs tothe 

he law hinifcif abandoned in a momeiit 


„ Which paſted over t tlie fidde e 
Cel; and he was forced to c nie himfclf, 
alter having quitted his pu rple robe, and put 
on a black one, begain x mercy: af Caf r as 
a common criminal. | Ne 


1 28 * 8 
His Ani 


action did not hinder Crxiar's clemeney he 
pardoned him, and p xovitted lian t CELIA 
to Rome, and - exerciſe. the office of grand 


pontiit, which could not be tixen from in 
without taking S life; forbidcang him cniy, 
to meddle for the time to cone vit, the 
government of f thie city, which he d wad cd 
him of, as well as that of Afric. "Thus for. 
tune being favourable to Cefar, turned to 
his advantage the moſt dangerous enter- 
prizes of his enemies, and furnithed hin with 
1>ecious pretences of En ing them, and 

poſſoſſing himſelf of abſfolute power, 
Iheie happy thy s were followed by 
the mutiny ow the 16/1005 *. 80 many victo- 
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ries gained by them fince they had fought 
under Cæſur's ftand.:d, made them inſolent 

and, attributing to th: melves all the glor v. - 
they believed that the y could not be recom- 
pented worthily, 0 belides that the necc-t- 
ſity Cæſar had Ml þ m was ſuch, if he de- 
ſigned to overc:: - hls enemies, that it put 
them in 4 conditicn of exacting from hin: 
greater advantages than the other ſaldiers 
They demanded therefore their diſniſion, 
or, if that was not granted them, an auzment- 


5 4144 QUAL 


ation of pay, and to have ſecurity given ther 


of a cop ſidei able munitigence, as ſoon as the 


time of their ſervice was completed. Cmlar 
ſaw the danger of diſcontenting his trocpe; 
but he ſtill believed, that there was à 7 
greater, ard let>honourable in flattering ther, 
Thus, deligning to do ncinzr one, nor the 


other, he ſad, that he gave his free di{ſmi:- 


ion to thoſe who had been at the battle of 


Modena, and had always icrved him fince ; 
upon which all the others crying out, that 
they asked the fame diſniſſion, I will grant 
that to, ſaid he, but with this condition. 
that not one of you hercatter ſhall ſerve in 
my armies. . This anſwer, which they did 
not expec t, furpriſcd them; nd Cæſar con- 
tinued to ſſek to then with ſo much au- 


thority, chat he made them return to their 


obedience, and do all in their power to 2 
pcale him. He contented bindelf with th el 
repentar Ice, and ordered to be diſtribu: 
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them five hundred drachmas a heau*®. Rut 109 
he made more con:nderable preſents to ſuci: 
who had diſtinguiſhed themiclvcs by their 
loyalty”, giving to ſome of them hortes with 
golden harneſs, to others collars, ad chains 
of gold, and honoring ſuch as had iigna- = 
lized themſelves in the nwal ficht witi1 / 8h 
crowns and chaplets of gilded olive. He Ry, 
promoted ſome to the dignity of ſenators in 
their reſpectute cities, and made them be re- 
ccived as ſuch. e recompen id the ſer- 
vices of Agrippa by marks of \i:nor which 
diſtinzuiſhed him from all others, making 
him a preſent of a naval crown of gc id, 
which he had a right of wearing on all Gays 
of triumph, appearing with a crown ct gold 21 
upon his head, when he who triumphed wore 77 
but one of laurel. He honored him like- 
wile with a blue gag, which he hoiited cver mt 
5 he went to ſex ; as it he had deſigned 8 

equal him viith Neptune, „hoſe enſign A. 
80 bor#. 4 

Whit Cæſar was diſtributing to his ſol- 41 
ders and officers thoſe recompences which [4 
he thought due to their valour, the ſenate |} 
upon the news that was brought them of 18k 
what paſſed in Sicily, decreed Cæſar the ho- 134 
nor of a triumph ; but he contented tym- 384 
ſelf with an ovation, which was of an inferior 
nature: moderating thus che grief the peo- . 
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ple had for the defeat of Pompey, andren. 
deri g his triumph more agrecable to the; 
o hom Ins vict ry was Ciplcaſing. 

Auer that he hid Te-eſtablihed trangq uit 
in Siciiy, he returned to Rome“, which he Ort. 
tered On horſeback acccrding to the ca! 
of thoſe. to whom the {enute had decreed: an 
ovatr Mm, and was received with m extras: W 
nary j y. For his having 1cfuſed a trinin; 
th<- ſenate decreed him honors, more mag 
foent than a triumph 1ti-lf, Fer tha t 
ed to him a ſtatue of gold, and a trin pla 
arch in the Roman forum ; antterder d tur. 
ther, that to ſolemnize the day of his victory, 
there ſhould be vearly two tables prepares 
in the capitol or Jus: iter 8 te! vple, where be 
ſhould- eat in ſtate with his family. There 
were ſome cities in taly, who pp: Ointed Ni; 
divine honors. This was pulhing flattery 
too far; but it is true, cre cannot too much 
praiſe the action which he did is 5 
Rome. For ſome turbulent people | vil 
preſented him with a liſt of ſeveral illuſtr. 
ous perſons, whom they accuſed of having 
conſpired againit him, or maintained . cor- 
reſpondence with the enemy „he not only re | 
fuſed to read it, but he wauid have it thrown, SF 

! 


with all the papers relating to that accula- 
tion, into a fire which he ordered to be 3 
behted, while the univerſal people applaud- | 
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his intentions were found out, he reſolvcd 
to open himſelf a paiiage, ſcord in hand 
He was at firſt happy enough in defeat 
the army of Antony commarided by Funn 
us, and ſeize afterwards on the city of 1.95.3 
ſacus. This victory opened to bim ihe 
'Troades and Propontis; and, pulling his vie- 
tories further, he made himicit maſter c! 
Nicea and Nicomedia. But Furnivs having 
received a reinforcement, which Titius 
brought him, Pompey had not forccs. ca- 
pable of ſtanding againit him, and fo was 
forced to fly by retiring towards Rithyni2 
with a deſign of gaining Armenia, after h1- 
ving ſeen himſelf uncomfortably abandonzd 
by all the perſons of quality in his army, 
his father-in-law Libonius himſelf deſert— 
ing him in his diſtreſt condition. Yet he 
loſt not courage; but, having ſurpriſed Fur— 
nius, Who kept but a negligent watch in 
his camp, he charged him with fo much 
vigor, that tho' he had but three thun 
men with him, he cavied a panic-over 4 
the encmy's army, cut in pieces all he me? 
with, and, pailing acroſs the camp, conu uct 
on his march. 

But, not knowing how, to profit by tis 
advantage and complete his victory, he wis 
deicated at length himſelf, I or Fiirrius, hav- 
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ſur in the port ſeveral veſſels that Amyn- 
tas commanded, one of Antony's lieutenants. 
Ihe detign of Pompey was to make him- 
ſelf matter ot theſe veilels, by ſetting fire 
to ſome of them, my whilſt the enemy 
ſhould be employed in xtinguiſhing, it to 
embark with his trocps on board the other. 
But Amyntas prevented and met him, and 
Titius, arriving at the ſame time, te 11 upen 
_hisrear, which oon diſſipated his little army. 
Pompey fighting valiantly, was made priſoner 
and carried to Miletum, or, as W ſays, 
to vamos, Where by the orders of Antony 
he had his head ſtruck cf. 

This laſt event was rather owing to the 
bad fortune of Pompey, than the crucity 
ef Antony. For the latter having writ to 
Jitius to put his priſoner to death, repent- 
cd himſelf a moment after the minor 
was gone, and ſent a ſecond courier with 
ſecond crders. But the misfortune of Pœin- 
pey would fo have it, that the firſt cou- 
ier made his jo urney with more diligence 
than the latter. So that he who brought 
tne order of putting Pomp:y to death com- 
ing firſt, Tittas, being thus deceived, or pre- 
tending to be ſo, be heades Pon :pey accord- 
ing to: the order he nie, as. if this 
had been the luſt reſalutio of Antony. 

Tis thus that fortune - defeated Cæſar's 

eMics, and rid him of em without his 
be ing ſtained with their blocd; Pompey's 

| blood 
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100d bei ing i ilt by thoſe hands which vor 
to be lifted up 42 int (Klar. | 
Such Was the-trazicy end of Ponwpey, at 
the age of forty, the werthy ſon of ki 
father for his cd urage, and who t | 
reſembled him in his mclanch ly en. 7 
name of Pompey periſned with him, b it 
not the love the Romans bore ta that! 
ſtrious family, which n2thing was ever cap 
ble of blotting from their minds. 
They gave e 2 ſenſible mark of this 
time after the death of Sextus. Fer Litius 


being returned to Rome, ard: ex hit 


certain games to render himſelf mere acre a- 
vie to the people, all the people with in . 
Ration rol up as Pk as he —e fix 118 


a "ove him ics Of. tho hy 1185 153" 
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ing (early Himel into theſe 
hs ; DOE and GUlippoirted. all their 
5 ie Peicy mist itielf with his ! Ty 

emeſtico actions, having he in his aniours 
1d marringes. On the contrary, Antony 
* nothing but p-cature in his amouts, 
5 far was he from nk; n his love ſu! 
zent to his ambitien : by this means he ne g. 
aeg more and mere the 1 intereſt of 
ius glory, thinking of nothing but of ſatit. 
Tins his weakneſs and love. Thus, while 
1 Es [ in ne court of Egypt, mm fu- 
| charins on Cleopatra, Ciel 
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himſelf? to his own politic views, which ©: 
left no engine unprepared to fur coed in. 

He ruin d the deſigns of Fulvia, and th: 


conſul Ju is Autonius, by making then 


ſuſpected by the ſenate, tho“ the conſul in- 
. tended nothing but the public welfare. 
Antony and Pompey at er this being leagaed 
againſt him, he won T. pidus over to his 

party by yielding to hiw that ſhare he had 
in the gevernment of 'Airic ; but ne ſot n 
after took it again into his own. hands. 
allo regained Antony, whom he witha@r.y 
ir.m Fompey's s friendſhip, * perſüaſien 
of thule deputies which he always kept n. 
him; and by tlie marriage of Octas. 1a His 
ſiſter, whom he got him to eſpoule, he did 
not deſign ſo much to acquire his friendſhin, 
as lay a ſnare for him. And he Married 
Scribonia out of pure policy to gain over l.; 
bonius, and obtain by his mediaticn a treat 
vrhich put him in a condition of overc amin, 
Pomp<y in Sicily, when Pompey had mor“ 
than half overcome him jn Italy. 

He would, notwithſtanding all this, have 

found great difficulty to ſucceed, if this ge- 


nerat had known how to make his advantacs | 


of thoſe ſhipwrecks which deſtroyed Czlar's 
feet, aud left all the ports of Italy open tor 
him. But, having neglected the grand op. 
portunity of conquering his enemy without 
a battle, he fought afterwards to no purpoſe 
fortune having turned her back on him, and 
his courage afterwards could never . th: 
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te of fit S imprus denc It was in vain thut 
he was 4 gencral of the moſt approved ccu- 
rage and fixed honour of huis a. e, his valour 
as well as experience: war being ol no more 
advanrige to tin ſüs probity and fin- 


eri“ tee virtues not be- 
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than nttien; aud, Han h 11 n -FCat. 
VICES.N 1. Virus, he is the: ert of the 
three others, v ho wlpoſti wy nd re-eftabliſh- 
ed him at pl.. fare ; till ſuch time as having 
a mind to ſhewareſentin 


| unt Gut ct ſcaſon, 
and againſt honor, tor thc fe injuſtices which 


he thought acne hint, he gave Cæſar an 2-4 
portunity of Cepriviig him of that part 
which they had left him in the government. 
Thus C:lar reaping equal advantages from 
his enemies fnults, as from his own great 
virtues, he paved himſelf a way to ſupreme 
power, by his happy xpecition into Sicily; 
and, having now no competitor but Antony, 
he conquered him with more glory than dan- 


ger, as we are going to ſee in the ſecond part 
91 this hiſtory. 


End of the Firſ0 Part. 
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VIctores over Fompey, Antony enter 
ed upon an unjuſt and unhappy wir 
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againſt tlie, Partians “. For having made an 


Weurtion into their country, with ſword in 
hand, to the prejuaice of an alliance wile! 
hug been conciuded betwixt them, and out 


Ot a Liere motive ol ambition, he had in 
his Chterprize à 4uccefs altonether worthy. 
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glory which they ſaw them obtain by the 
victories of Lucullus and Pompey over Mi- 
thridates, and therefore ſuffered with impa- 
tience thoſe conqueſts which extended as tor 
as their frontiers. They, notwithſtanding, 
remained quiet, kept religiouſly that alliance 
which had been concluded by the Roman 
generals, and ratiſied by the ſenate: but Craſ- 
ſus, to whom by the triumvirſhip betwixt 
him, rnd Car and Pompey „the govern- 

ment of Syria had been given, undertook to 
make a war with them, againſt the prohibi- 
tions of the Pribunes, one cf whom“, de- 
voted him ſolemnly with dreadful exocra- 


4 * 


tions, cuſtomary to the Romans on ſuch oc- 
caſions. 

Craſſus, ww ithout being touched with ſuch 
ſuperſtition, dparted from Reme „entered 
into Aſia, and p:{ſ-d the Tigris with a fine 
army; but it pcriſh-d miſcrably by the am 
buſcades of the enemy, and impruvence of 
the general, who perithed himſ-ir, aficr have. 
ing ſhameſully delivered hiunkeit U p into the 
hands of Surena, refugee and lieutenant of 
king Orodes. This ſucceſs fo far putted un 
theſe Barbarians, that they undertook to 
make inroads into . rovinces allied with the 
Roman people: and it was to put a ſtop to 
them tht Julius Cc had reſolved on that 
expedition, in which 1 hui deſigned to be ge- 
neral himſelf, having already ordered a num- 


b Heinis. 
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ber of troops to march that way, when hi. 


_ tragical death put an end to that great entcr- 


prize. Caſſius ſtill increaſed the pride of the 
Parthians, by ſeeking for their alliance after 
the death of Julius Czſar, inſtead of reſent- 
ing the unworthy treatment they had giver 


to Crallus and the Roman army, wherein he 


had part himſelf, ſerving under the command 
of that general. But. torgetting theſe inju- 
rics to think of his own intereſt, he ſent La- 
bicnus to Oroces to draw him over to the fac- 
tion of the conſpirators. The treaty wa: 
concluded, and the Farthians promiſed 2: 
many trocps as were asked of them. 7 
bienus, ſtrengthened with this foreign power, 


performed ſeveral con ſiderable exploits, often. 


beat Antony's armics, ruined thoſe citics 
which he had ordered to be built on the 
fronticis; and having reduced one of his 


gcnerals to the mil: rable reſolution of killing 
| himſelf with his own hand, for fear of falling 


into the power of the enemy, he took from 
him all Syria. But the Parthians remained 
maſters of the conquered countries, and un- 
der pretence of lending their power to a Ro- 
man general, they made uſe of his conduct 
to aggr andize themſelves. 

The death of Caſſius, who fell at the battle 
of Philippi, was not capable of ſtopping the 
progreſs of Labicnus and the Parthians. An- 
tony ſent Ventidius, who defeated them in 


the firſt battle, and who gained ſtill a more 


bloody one over Pacorus who commanded 
the 
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the army of Orodes his father, betwiet the 
Orontes and Euphrates, where this young 
prince was flain with above twenty th. ufand 
of his men. After this victory, all thoſe 
places that had been taken from the Romans, 
returned under their dominions, and on the 
ſide of Antony ; but the jealouſy he had of 
this lieutenant, obliged him to recall him 
having a mind 2s he ſaid to put himſelf at 
the head of his army, and conquer the 
kingdom of the Parthians. 

He did not yet undertake this expedition“ 
till after he had made peace with P hraates, 
who not contci:t with aſcending the throne 
by the murder of all his brothers, had finally 
obtained it by parricide, putting to death his 

own father. Antony did in this an action 
unworthy a Roman general, by making al- 
liance with a barbarian all ſtained with the 
blood of his family : but he committed one 
ſtill more odious by violating this alliance, 
without the enemy's giving him the leaſt pre- 
tence, and only out of a fooliſh vanity of 
joining to the glory of his other actions the 
proud title of conqueror of the Araxcs and 
Euphrates. 

He therefore entered upon the ſtates of 
Phraates*, who relied upon the fincerity of 
the new treaty ; but Antony made a boaſt 
of his perfidy and falſhood. A proceeding 
very ditferent from that of the ancient Ro- 

> 
© Appian, Florus. Year of Rome 719. 
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mans, who bclieved all ſurprize of their 
enemy unwerthy of them, and never made 
war unleſs they thought it lawful, and had 
proclaimed it before with great ſo! emnity. 


He therefore departed from Alexandria, at 


the head of one hundred thouſand men, ac 
companied by ſ:veral princes, and Wie 64 
tributary kings who cſtecmed i: a?! Honor to 


march under his orders. One of the man 


powerful vos Artabazus, ki n of Arne. 
who jomed to \ntony's army ſeven thouſai a 
foot, and fii:tcen thouſind horte. 

The ſfeaſcn © was already tai advanced. 
when Antony took the field, not being able to 


leave Cleopatra but with an extreme violence 


to himſcif; and yst hie conunued fill h. 
Arabia fer ſome time, through which he 
would paſs, and did not arrive in Armen a 
but towards the end of lummer. He would 
have done well to have paſſed the Willter 
there, and waitcd ſpring beftre he entered 
into Media; but his impatience of returnitg 
to Alexandria did not ſuffer hiun to ſtop, r 
reſreſh his army, which had need of reſt, 
alter a march of more than four hundred 


leagues. He therefore entered into Atropa- 
tene, and laid fiege to Praaſpa, « capital GX 


the province. This was a ftrong place, and 
he wanted engines to conquer it; having; 
been obliged to leave lus chief battering rau, 


n Abe Me, 5 Pfetari h. 


which was Four! core foot long, becauſe tlie 
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heavy carriages had not been ab'e to follow 
him in his Precipitateq march. ec 10S (ds, 
the cnemy' 8. ODETTE) 1120 try the 5 irt nf 5 
place with a poweriul ar: iy, he: was 10702] 


thametully to raiſe the ſiege Artaba 28, 
vmno thought all was loſt, returned with h. 
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troops into Armenia; and Antony to nid 10 


his flight, and fave his honor, eng? wor ag 
to enter into a kind of treaty with Phrante:, 


asking of him the reſtiution of = Sama 
eagics, Which had been taken in the actcat or 
Craſſus ; but the Parthian king made à 1-it 
of him, and ory anſsered his deput 
that their general was not in a condition cr. 
exacting terms, but muſt content himſelf 
with ſuch as were granted him; and, with. 
cat asking any thing further of the Parthiane, 
receive as a favour the permiſſion of retiring, 
_ aſſuring him he would not be fo uncivil as 
to duturb him in his retreat. | 

Antony would have been too fortunate, if 
Phraates had kept his word; but what cre— 
dit can be given to a murderer of all his 
neareſt relations? Add to this, that the bar- 
barian thought he might, by the very ex- 
ample of Antony himlelt, make a jeſt of all 
promiſes. It is thus, th: it he who is defi- 
cicnt in ſinccrity, will always mect with a 
retaliation. | 

The ſuſpicion Antony had of this happen- 
ing, oblized him to take guides te conduct 
him thorough covert and by ways; but the 
memy, who had notice of it, let him v 
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without any obRacle, till he came upon the 
frontiers of Armenia. It was here, that An- 
1 ½ obſurying that the banks of a TI) ET 
were broken down in his paſſage, began to 
ſuſpect ſome fineſs; and at the ſame time 
the Parthians came pouring with great ſhouts 
upon the Roman legions, who had a grea 


den of difficulty and need of all their cou 


rage to ſupport the onſet. We muſt be {5 
tar juſt, as to cn, that Antony! y his ccu- 
rage, and the good orders he give durirg 
the battle, and his retreat afterw: rds, contri— 
buted much to the ſafety cf the army, «of 
which he ſaved a conſiderable part, tho' he 
could not fave the whole, 
The legions having given way in one of 
their skirmiſhes „Antony would call the prin- 
cipals to account after the battle, and hav- 
ing drawn them up under their ſeveral ſtand- 
ards he aſcended the tribunal : but the sel- 
diers no ſooner ſaw him appear, but without 
waiting his oration they cried out they were 
blameable, and required that he ſhould exe— 


cute them by decimation. Antony was o 


moved with their ſubnuttion, that inſtead 
of rcproaching them, he loudty prayed to 
the g0ds they would vouchi ate tO la ve his 
amy, by letting fall upon him all the mil 


icrtunes acc rved by entering upon {9 ut uſt 
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The ſoldiers, after this, happily made uſe 
of a ſtratagem in the lift att ek of the eng- 
my s, which ſeemed ro haue been nipired 
into them, and a{t:niſhcd in teh a degree 
the Parthians that th. / coals tieir purtait, 
For theſe Barbarian s Prinz upon the le 
gions with their 7s erior nu: nns and chin 
ing to cut them in pieces, made a lurigus 
diſcharge Of etlieir WoW. Th DON, att 


i i 
immediately bending. their Krecs to the 
ground, and covering theme es Witti their 
bucklers, railed one aboye another in ion 


of an amphitheatre, r:ceived the arrows of 
the enemy, that only fglanod upon this art- 
ful coverng. Upon this the Parthians, who 
ſaw them all bent towards thr ground, doubt- 
ed not they were fo miny deid men: but 
ſeeing them ril2 up inſta my 4 2nd preſent 
their ſpears, they knew not whit to think of 
ſuch an adventurc : and imaming there was 
ſomething truly divine in fuch a ſurpri: ” FS 
they ceaſed . purſue them any further, and 
ſpoke to them in theſe words: Procced, 
e e hereafter, where- ever you 
e pleaſe; for, 1ince you have been able to 
e reſt the power of Parthia, you will be 
e invincible.“ 

But, after having eſcaped the ſubtilty and 
fury of the Barbarians, they had like to have 
perithed by the > Fertil ity of tlie country and 

want of water. They were five days in 

Cn Fiorus, Div. Abdico. 
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this diſtreſs, and did not arrive at their ſuc- 
cour t1:] the ſixth upon the banks of Araxcs, 
when the ſoldiers did nct think they could 
quench their thirſt. But they found death 
where they ſought for life; for the greateſt 
part of them being over-heated, and. drink- 
mg laigely of thoſe cold and rapid waters, 
had all their limbs benumbed ; and not be- 
ing able to contain themſelves in a fruitful 


country, where they found great plenty after 


a long ſamine, they became hydropical, and 
died after a tedious lanzuor. So that An- 
tony, making a review of all his troops, 


found that he had loſt above four and twenty 
thouſand men ; the greateſt part of which 


had periſhed by the laſt accident. 

This was the fruit of an expedition, as 
unfortunate as unjuſt i. But Antony, vain 
even in his defeat, having a mind to cover 
his ſhame, and appear to the eyes of Cleo- 
patra as a conqueror, tho” in reality he was 


ſhametully defeated, revenged himſelf of his 
misfortunes upon the defenceleſs king of 


Armenia: and, under pretence of his having 
deſerted the army, he loaded him with 
chains, tho' he was come to receive him 
honourably to his borders, and had accom- 
panied him into Media with an army of tive 
and twenty thouſand men. Thus he brought 
him bound in triumph to Alexandria, and 
preſented him to Cleopatra, who pleated her 


i Dion, Appian, Florus, Plutarch. 
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womaniſh pride in ſeeing a king captive at 
her feet. 

Antony became enamoured of this queen 
at an interview, the particulars of which de- 
ſerve minutely to be related. Having paſled 
into Aſia, atter the battle with Brutus and 
Caſſius, chey told him that the governors of 
Phenicia, who were under the influence ct 
Egypt, had ſent ſuccours to Caſſius againſt 
Dolobella: upon this he cited Cleopatra to 
appear before him, to aniwer ſor the actions 
of her governors, and ſent one of his lieu— 

tenants to oblige her to meet him in Cilicia, 
| ok re he deſigned to hold a general atfem- 
bly of the ſtates of that province. But Cleo- 
patra, well knowing the power of her charms, 
made light account of Antony's decree; and 
tho! his lieutenant prels'd her departure, ſhe 
delayed her beginning the journey; and 
juſtliy, becauſe her inοοο in that reſpect 
gave her ſecurity : for ſhe had heœen fo far 
from approving the procedure of her dele- 
gates, that the had actually ſent ſaccours to 
Dolobella, and openly favoured the party of 
the Cæſarians. 

dhe at I/T began ner journey, and embarking 
at Alexandria, paſſed to Cyprus; t':-cc the 
croſſed the (za, and entering the river Cy4d- 
nus, went up it to land at iarſus the capital 
of Cilicia. 

There never was ſeen a more maznificent 
and ſplendid equipage than hers. The poun 
of her veſſel glittered with the rich:* co- 
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lours, intermixed with gold; the fails were 


of purple, and all the oars adorned with 
filver. A rich pavillion of gold-tiſſue was 
raiſed cn the deck, where the queen appear- 
ed dreſſed like Venus, with all the mc 
beautiſul of her ladies about her, ſome of 
whom repreſented ſea-nymphs, and others 


the graces. Inſtead of trumpets and other 
un inſtruments, was heard the ſoſter 


muſic cf Lydian flutes and hautboys, that 
played the moſt paſſicnate eftcminating airs, 
while the cadence of the cars rendered the 
harmony ſtill more agreeable.. They burnt 
en the deck the moſt exquiſite perfumes, 
which fpread all round a free odour alung 
beth the banks of the river, which were 
covered with a prodigious croud of people, 
captivated and 1aviined with the novelty of 
the ipectacie, The citizens of Tarſus, per- 
ceiving the pomp at a diſtance, were ſo {truck 
with it, that the ey believed it was the 20d- 
gels Venus herſelf, and ran out to receive 
her. So that Antony, who was giving an 
er Fe on his tribunal, abandoned by the 
cle aſliembly, had none left about him 
but t Eis liters and dorneſtic attendants. Un- 
Cerſtanding it was Cicopatra, he ſent to com- 
phiment her, and invite her to an entertain 
ment; but ſhe anſwered his deputies, 
that ſne wiſhed to entertain him in thoſe 
tents ſhe had ordered to be prepared cn 
the banks of the river. Antony condc- 
ſcended with his uſual gallantry, and ſound 
iO 
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ſo magnificent a repaſt ready for him, that 
it far ſurpaſſed all the luxury and delicacy of 
of Italy. But he admired none of the deco- 
rations ſo much as certain artificial luſtres, 
diſpoſed with ſo much art, that their illumi- 
nations in the midſt of night ſcemed to rival 


the brightneſs of day itſelf. Cleopatra joined 


to the politeneſs of his reception all the in- 
ſinuating wit of converſation, and ſhewed, 


that beſides her country's language, ſhe un- 


derſtood perfectly the Roman, Greek, Ethi- 
opian, Arabian, Hebrew and Syriac lan- 
guages. 


Antony would treat her in his turn, but 


ſhe neither found the feaſt elegant encugh, 


nor his converſation ſo gallant and polite as 


to ſpare railying him upon his manners and 
taſte, which were more ſuitable to a ſoldier, 
than to a complete amorous courtier. ohc 
ſaid this with ſuch an air, and gaicty, that 
Antony was not oftended ; but, on the con- 
trary, ſuffered himſelf to be ſo captivated 
with her charms, that tho' ſhe was above 
thirty years old, and conſequently paſſed 
the meridian of her beauty, he negiecied al! 
his moſt important affairs in Aſia, to fullow 
her to Alexandria. It was there, that after 


he had languiſhed above a year in @ ſhame- 


ful inactivity, he marched. againſt the Par- 
thians with more vanity, than courage, and 
was obliged to retura with more ſhame than 


glory. 
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This was the condition of Antony, when 
Czſar informed him of the advantages he 
had gained in Sicily over Pompey *. He 


likewiſe acquainted him with that war he was 


going to make with the Illyrians; and, above 
all, he charged his deputics, to exhort him 
to free himſclf from the incantation of Cle- 
opatra. He, beſides this, cblized Octavia 
to go to him, that he might fender him o- 
dlious and inexcuſable, if ſhe could not 


bring him back to his duty. She therefore. 


departed with rich preſents for Antony, to 
whom ſhe likewife brought two thouſand 


| ſoldiers, choſen cut of the beſt legions in 


Italy. But all this was to no purpoſe ; and 
Antony was not capable of a rational repen- 
tance, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. : 

We muſt now return to Cæſar, who lead- 
ing a liſe quite different from that of An- 
tony, bent all his thoughts towards advanc- 
ing his glory by Jawiul wars, and ſuch as 


were uſeful to the republic. So that upon 


the news that came to town, that the Illy- 
rians had driven out the Roman garriſons, 
he reſolved to carry his arms on that ſide, 
that he might make them return to their 
obedience. He made Agrippa licutenant- 
general of his army, and departing after he 


had taken leave of the ſenate, paſſed the 


Alps, and entered Iyrium. 


Dion, Appian, Plutarch, 
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This country. which was likewiſe called 
Sclavonia, was formerly of a much greater 


extent than it is at preſent l. For it con- 


tained all that tract of land which lies above 
Macedonia and Thrace along the Danube, 
from the mnuth of the river to its ſource, 
from whence it deſcends towards the Adri- 
atick Sea, and extends itſelf along the coaſt 
as far as the lonian. It was divided as it is 
at preſent, into many nations different in 


name, language, and manners; though the 


fabulous annals of the Grecians make them 


all deſcend from one Illyrius, ſon of the 


Cyclops Polyphemus, and the nymph Ga- 
latea. 

The moſt illuſtrious of theſe people; and 
the moſt known by the war they had with 


the Romans, were the Illyrians, or *clavo- 


nians, ſtrictly ſo called, with the Dalmatians, 
and the Myſians. 


When Julius Cæſar deliberated about the 


war he deſigned to declare againſt the Par- 
thians ®, he reſolved, in his way, to make 
an inroad into the country of theſe people, 
who were continually mutinying, that he 


might thereby ſubdue them. But thy ap- 


peaſed the ſtorm that threatned them, by 
lending deputies to Rome, and took a new 


It is at preſent in the poſe on of the mw 
of Auſtria. 
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oath of fidelity; and accepting the conditions 
the ſenate inipoſed upon them, they re- 


ceived Atinius, who was ſent as their gover- 


nor, with three legions, and ſome regi- 
ments of horſe. Their obedience laſted no 
longer than Julius Cziar lived; for, having 
heard of his death, they revoltcd againſt Ati- 
nius, and gave him battle, in which his lieuten- 
ant was killed, and Atiniushimſelt eſcaped with 


great difficulty. The ſenate afterwards de- 


creed this province, with that of Macedo- 
nia, to Marcus Brutus; but the civil Wars 
gave him far different employment from that 
of going to ſubject theſe rebels. ORaviusCxtar 
ſent Aſinius Pollio, who beat the Dalmatians in 
ſeveral battles, and demoliſhed their princi- 
pal fortreſſes ; but he penetrated no farther. 
Cæſar being come in perſon, found that 
_ theſe people were divided into fourteen can- 
tons, who had united to defend their liberty, 
having overturned the Roman ſtandatds, 
and driven out the gariſons that had been 
put in their beſt towns. He entered their 
country, and conquered them one after 


another : but this was not without difficulty, 


and ſpilling a deal of blood ; for it was nc- 
ceſſary to lay many ſieges, and give fourteen 
general batties in leſs than two years. 

The people of Malta and Corſica, two 
iſlands neighbouring to theſe people, and 
Jeagued with them, did not ſurrender till 
they were forced by the Roman fleet and 
armies. 


He 
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He had the greateſt trouble in reducing 
the Salaſſians ", who joined with the Segeſ- 
tani “, and the Dalmatæ, had ruined tne 
Roman fortifications, and treated very diſ- 
| honourably Veturius his lieutenant, whom 
they forced to go out of their country. 
Cæſar durſt not himſelf reſent this injury, 
which he diſſembled, and contented him- 
ſelf with a ſubmiſſion, which thoſe Barba- 
rians made him by their deputies. He 


marched after this againſt the Japides ”, the 


moſt valiant and mutinous of theſe reople, 
having taken their city of Metulia, after a 
very bloody ſiege, wherein he ran more 
than once the risk of his life, and was 


wounded upon an occafion which deſerves 
to be related. 


He had ordered a general aſſault * ; = Y 
to facilitate the ſucceſs, had raiſed beyond 
the ditch, which he had made himſelf ma- 


ſter of, towers of an equal height with the 
wall; and from thoſe towers they flung 


with machines, a bridge, which they let 


down upon the wall. Thus the ſoldier, 
inſtead of aſcending to the aſſault was car- 
ried to it, and had nothing to do but enter 
the town. Bit the enemy coming up to 
the place where they ſaw theſe bridges de- 
ſcending, broke off the three firit, and 


5 Thoſe of Ficamont. * Theſe of Croatia. 
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throwing down the Romans into the ditch, 
they made a dreadful ſlaughter of them. 
There ſtill remained a fourth bridge, but 

no one durſt truſt himſelf upon it. "Caſs r, 
who ſaw all frem an eminence, in vain ex- 
hortod his ſoldiers to take courage: the fate 
of their companions, whoſe bodies they ſaw 
in the ditch ; and the beſieged, who Rood 
upon the ramparts to receive them in the 
ſame manner, made them deaf to all the 
threats or encouragements of the general. 
He was therefore forced te come himſelf, 
and notwith{tanding the reſiſtance of Agrip- 
pa, having marched a buckler from a ſoldicr 


who ſtood near him, and had refuſed to go. 


vpon the bridge, he entered 1t himfelf with 


ſword in hand, and advanced towards the 


wall with an intrepidity that aftoriſhed the 
enemy. All the officers of the army How ©d 
an ardor to do the { me, ſo that the bridge 
being overloaded broke in two, and they ati 
fell at the foot of the wall, where they il! 
had to receive the diſcharge of their enemy. 
There were many ſlain, and almoſt 
wounaed. Cæſar was ſo in three places, 
upon his right thigh, and in both his arms: 
but, without any viſible tear, he returned 
quickly to his firſt poſt, that he might ſhew 
himſelf to the ſoldiers who were alarmed at 
this accident; and would not ſaffer any 
bandage to be put upon his wounds, till hie 
had given orders for building a new bridge, 
upon nien he faid he would return to the 
aſſault 
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aflault as ſoon as they had dreſſed his wounds. 
The beſieged, who ſaw from the rampart all 
that paſſed, were frighted at this reſolucion, 
and asked a capitulation. Cæſar having per- 
mitted them to propoſe their cc nditions, 
they ſent their deputies, who came armed; 
but they were ordered to lay down their 
arms at the firſt guard. Peing entirely igno- 
rant of the Roman cuſtoms, they thought 
they were going to be murdered, and re- 


turning to the city ſpread the alarv very 


where. Mecting all together up2n this in 
the market-place, they took a moſt ſtrange 
reſolution ; for having ſhut up in their town- 
houſe their wives and children they ſet fire 
to it, and ruſhing at the ſame time out of 
their gates, like men in their laſt deſpair, 
they fell upon the Roman ſoldiers who cut 


them all to pieces. Thus periſhed that fu- 


rious city, either by the ſwords of their ene- 
my, or the fire of its own inhabitants. 
Other places being thus intimidated, ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion ; fo that all Ilyrium 
returned to the Roman obedience. But 
Cæſar thought, in order to ſecure theſe con- 
_ queſts, he muſt take from the Illyrians the 
reſources they had from Pannonia, and a- 
mongſt the Daci *, reſolved to make war up- 


on thoſe people, and put them out of a con- 


dition of aſſiſting the enemies of Rome. 


Auſtria and the loꝛver Hungary. s The 
Tra wſyloanians, 
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But, to enter into Pannonia, he muſt pals 
thorough the lands of the Sageſtani, whom 
Cæſar had not dared to puniſh ; having con- 
tented himſelf with their ſubmiſſion, without 
impoſing any tribute upon them, or obligin, 
them to receive a garriſon in their towns. 
But, becoming more bold by the happy 
ſucceſſes he had had over the Japides, be 
reſolved to march directly to Sageſtum 
and oblige the inhabitants willingly, cr ty 
force, to receive 2 Roman garriſon. Th: 8 
city is upon the Save, which wathcs it on ne 


fide, where it is very deep; and it has en 


the other a good ditch, and ſtrong walls. 
Cæſar ſent to ſummons the inhabitants, bid- 
ding them open their gates, and find quar- 
ters for his troops. For he had reſ>lved to 
make it his arm-ury, and lodge his maga- 
ines there; deſigning to uſe the convcni- 
ence of the river, in ſending down provi— 
ſions in boats, which micht follow the army. 
The Segeſtani having refuſed it, he flung a 
bridge over the river, in ſpite of all the ene- 
my could do to hinder him; and having 
paſſed over his troops upon it, he made thein 
labour in the circumvallation of the place, 
fo that they could neither get proviſions ner 
ſuccour. The Pannonians, eſcorting a con- 
voy with a ſtrong guard, were entirely de- 
feated ; and the Segeſtani forced to ſurren- 
der, after a month's ſiege, Cæſar, who 
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might have puniſhed them as rebels, con- 
tented himſelf with a mode rate fine, and 
treed them from pillage. 

The Pannonians after the taking this for- 
treſs which covered their country came and 
ſubmitted to Cæſar. He left twenty five 
cohorts in gariſon, and returned to Rome. 

Scarce * were they arrived there but news 
came that . Scgeſtani having revolte 
had ſlain the garriſon”. Tho' it was winter 
he did not 86 ſitate about what be was to 
do, but immediately began his march at 
the head of his army. Upon entering the 
province he underſtocd indeed, that the peo- 
ple had revolted, but the garriſon had re- 
pulſed the rebels, and driven them cut of 
the city, of which they had made them- 
ſelves maſicrs. Inſtead then of continuing 
on his march, he made his army t take the 
route of Palma atia, upon advice he receiv- 
ed, that the city of Promina hid been taken 
by the Dalmatæ, from the Liburnians who 
had continued faithful to the Romans; and 
that Verſus a famous captain of the Bar- 
barians made continual . inroads into their 
countr 

Cæſar therefore reſolved not only to take 


Promina, but ſtill to purſue the enemy ti Th 
he had intirely defeated them. He there- 
fore laid fiege to the place, all the he. ghts 


of which he poſſeſſed himſelf oi, and a 
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few days after he carried the place by aſ- 
fault. But the garriſon having retired to the 
caſtle, he received it the next day by cou 
poſition. | | 

He was ſevere towards his own ſoldiers *, 
for a cohort which was upon guard at the 
gate of the city having abandoned its 
poſt upon an alarm that the enemy vas 
coming in the night, he made it be de- 
cimated : and not content with putting to 
death thoſe upon whom the lot fell, he would 
not have diſtributed to the others any thing 


but barley-bread during the ſuminer. J: 


was thus, that while he gained his enemics 
by his clemency, he kept his ſoldiers in 
obedience, by the ſeverity of a ſtrict di- 
cipline. 5 

Being maſter of Promina * he chaced the 
Dalmatæ, purſued them into their own forts, 
and hindered them from entering into Seto: 
nia the beſt of their places where they had 
a mind to intrench themi:lvcs. He beſieg- 
ed the fortreſs and to:k it, after having 
beat the ſuccours which had a mind to 
enter it. He marched afterwards againſt the 
city of Derbe, which did not expect a ſiege, 
and ſent him it's keys. Thus after hav- 
ing conquered all theſe Barbarians in the 
rigor of winter, he returned a ſecond tim? 
victorius to Rome *. The ſenate for thei? 
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two expeditions decreed him the honor of 

a triumph, but he put ot the ſclemnity 

ell after the war which he forclaw he muſt 
make againſt Antony. 

This general had awakned his jealouſy 
fince the defeat of Pompey, and taking um- 
age at the ſucceſs of Cæſar, he reſolved 
upon finding means of puttin: a ſtop toit; 
to Which the ambition of Cleopatra anima— 
ted him daily, but he ought never to have 
jet Pompey have been oppieſied, who was 
valy capable of ballancing the power of 
(Klar. It ſeemed Cleopatra and he had a 
nnd to repair this fault by the great pre- 
parations they were making by ſea and 
and. All the ports of Aſia and Faypt were 
fall of their ſhips of war, and tne towns 
aud villages of their troops, Cæſar on the 
contrary made leſs noiſe, and took his mea- 
{ures better. His fleets were all ready; 
and his legions exerciſed by a good dit- 
cpline, and a continued war they had had 
with martial nations, breathed nothing but 
revenge and battle. But he would precipitate 
nothing, having for maxim, to proceed flow 
iy, and praiſing this ſentence, which he af- 
ur had in his mouth : that it is always foon 
| cough done, that is well done. Where- 
ore he made leſs account of theſe who got 
hemſelves out of danger by their valour 
ater they had expoſed themſelves by their 
own fault, than of ſuch as avoided dan- 
ger by cheir prudence ; add to this, he 
Was 
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was politically glad that Antony effeminat- 
ed his courage by the Juxurics of Alex 
dria, and provoked the Roman people by 
the effeminate life he led with Cleopatra, 
and the contempt he had of Octavia, for 
whoſe virtues the Romans had the higheſt 
veneration. | 


She® had left Rome, as we ſaid before, 


eſcorted by a ſquadron commanded by one 
of Cæſar's lieutenants, with a deſign of vi- 


liting Antony at Alexandria. But ſhe re- 


ceived letters in her voyage, which obliged 
her to put mto Athens, where Antcny ſent 
her word he would meet her. This was 
only to hinder her coming to Alexandria; 
for ſhe was no ſooner at Athens but ſhe re- 
ceived a ſecond letter from Antony, who 
excuſed himſelf for not being able to come 
there. Cleopatra had hindered him, but he 
had taken, as a pretext. that voyage he was 
obliged to take into Perfia and Media. 

It is true, he was preparing for this expediti- 
on upon a propoſal that was made him by the 
king of the Medes, to join with him againſt 
the Parthians ; and in reality Antony could 
not pardon the affront he had received, and 
the danger he had run, but began his march 
with a fine army, which the Mede was to join 
upon the borders of Araxes to march from 
thence into the enmies country, having 2 
deſign likewiſe to ſeize upon the provinces of 
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the uufortunate Artabazus, whom he ſtill kept 


a priſoner. But he contented himſelt with 


having ſhewn his power, and having his mind 


only filled with voluptous thoughts, inſtead 


of going to fight the Parthians he turned his 
his thoughts entirely upon compleating the 
marriage of the young Alexander, the eldeſt 
of thoſe children he had by Cleopatra, with 
the young princeſs of the Medes. 
Thus this great army, deſigned for the 
conqueſt of more than one kingdom, was no 
otherwiſe employed but in the ſolemnity of 
theſe nuptials, from which Antony returned 
with all ſpeed to Cleopatra, not being able to 
ſport life without her. | 


He therefore took no care to anſwer the 


tenderneſs of Octavia, or ſee her at Athens, 
But this virtuous Roman deſſembling the in- 
jury that had been done her, ſent to him to 
alk to what place he would have thoſe pre- 
ſents conveyed, ſince he would net give 
her an opportunity of preſenting them herſelf, 
Antony received no better this compliment 
than the firſt : and Cleopatra who had hinder- 
ed him from ſeeing Octavia would not pre- 
mit him to receive any thing from her hand; 
ſo that Octavia was obliged to return to 
Rome, without her voyage having any other 
effect but rendering Antony more criminal; 


for. 


This 


which was preciſely what Cæſar wiſhed 


* 
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This voyage renewed the jealouſy of Cle- 
opatra © ; tor Octavia, pretending herſelf the 
awful wife of Antony, had provoked Clco- 
patra to ſuch a degree, that the would not 
Hear the preſence of her whom ſhe looked 


upon as her rival, and whoſe marriage with 


Antony ſhe had a great difficulty with herſelf 
to pardon. It was neceſſary beſides, for An- 
tony to give her the provinces of Syria and 


Cilicia, Phenicia, and the iſland of Cyprus; 


and that he added to them the kingdom of 
Judea, with that of Arabia, tho' he had 
diſpoſed of the former to Herod, and the o- 
ther was poſſeſſed by a prince of the coun- 
try. He had given her all theſe liberalitics 
before he went into Medea, but he added 
new ones at his return; dividing betwixt her 
and her children the provinces of the empire, 
with a magnificence which would have been 
worthy of the emperor of the univerſe, if it 
had not been the conſequence of luxury and 
debauchery, in which Cleopatra and he pai- 
ſed both night and day. This vain princeſs 
dared at one feaſt, ſeeing Antony filled with 
wine, to ask of him the whole Roman em- 
pire ; and Antony was not aſhamed, with 
as much vanity, to promiſe it. 

It was for the conqu<!t of this empire, 
which was not as yet in the poſſeſſion of him 


who promiſed it, that Antony and Cleopatra 


made be equipped in all the ports of Egypt 


and 
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and Aſia, ſo powerful a fleet, with which 
they pret-nded to conquer Italy, and enter 
triumphant into Rome. Before they lett 
Alexandria, for ſo great a deſign, Antony 
would have performed, the ceremony of 


the coronation of Cleopatia and her chil 


dren. 

They raiſed for this purpoſe in the pa— 
lace a throne of maſſy gold *, which was 
aicended by ſeveral ſtops of filver. Anto- 
ny was ſeated upon this throne ; cloathed 
in a habit of purple with an embroidery 
of gold, and diamond buttons, having ar 
hs tide a ſcimiter after the Perilan fa! ion. 
whoſe handle and ſcabbard were loaded with 
precious ſtones; he had a diadem on his 
head, with a ſceptre of gold in his hand, to 
the end, as he ſaid, that in this royal equi— 
page he might deſerve to be the husband 
of a queen. Cleopatra was ſeated at his 
right hand cloathed in a ſhining veſtment. 
made of that precious flax ſo boaſted of in 
jacred and prophane hiſtory, and of which 


at this day we neither know the nature nor 


compoſition, and whether it came from Elis 
2 city of Achaia whole fields produced this 


ſort of fine flax, or it was a cotton which 


they took from a fruit like to our cheſ- 
nuts, is uncertun. However this might be, 


it was a cloth of this fine ilax with wich 


the Egyptians cloathed their goddeſs Iſis, 
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the name and dreſs of whom Cleopatra had 
the vanity to aflume to herſelf, 

Upon this throne, but a little lower, was 
placed Ceſarion the fon of Cleopatra and 
ſulius Cæſar, and the other children which 


the had had by Antony *®. Very one ha- 
ving taken the place that was ailigned him, 


the heraid by the command of Antony, and 
in preſence ot all the people, to whom they 
had opened the doors of the palace, pro- 
claimed Cleopatra queen of Egypt, Cyprus, 
Libya. and Gaul, conointly with her fon 
Celmon. Je prochaimed after this the other 


princes, kings of kings, and declared that 


waiting fer more an ple dominiens, he 
ane to Alexander who was the eld- 
eſt, the kingdoms of Armenia and the 


Medes, and that of Parthia, wien he had 


Conquered it, and to Ptolomy his young— 
it, the kinzdoms of Syria, Phenicia ang 
Cilicia, "The two young princes Werse 
cloeathed after the manner of thoſe coun- 
tries over Which they were to reizn: Alex- 
ander in a robe after the Perſian faſhion, 
with a rcyal turban that the kings of per- 
{a wore; and tolomy with a long mantle 
and cloth of ſilver, having buskins upon 
his feet, and a diadem upon his head. 
ter the prociamation, the three princes 
getting up trom their ſeats e the 
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throne, and bending A knee, kitled the hands 
of Antony and Cleopatra. They gave them 
likewiſe a train proportioned to their new 
dignity, and each had a regiment of guards 
drawn out ot the principal familics of his 
ſtates. 

In the mean time the deputies that Cæ- 
ſar had ſent to Antony, and who had fol- 
lowed Octavia to Athens did not return 
with her to Rome; but went to find An- 
tony at Alexandria, and acquitted them- 
ſelves boldly of their commitlion. For af- 
ter having delivered Cæſar's letters to him 
they ſummoned him to leave Cleopatra and 
the court of Egypt, and take again Octa- 
via, that he might hold with honor what 
his birth and employments gave him in 
the empire ?. Cleopatra who was preſent 
at ſo bold a diſcourſe did not ſhew her 
rclentment upon the ſpot ; but the depu- 
ties who were advertiſed of the reſcJution 
{ne had taken to put them to death, retir- 
ed ſecretly from the court, and came to 


— — — — — — 


1 
give an account of their embatly. They 4 
were ſoon followed by the deputies of An- 1 if 
tony, who were charged with injuricus q* q 
letters for Cæſar, and a very hard order k [MII 
for Octavia. For Antony having a mind ee 
to be revenged for the affront he thought 1 
he had from Cæſar , reproached him with 1 
having a criminal converſation with ſeveral la- 7 | 
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dies, and profaning in his debaucheries the 


majeſty of the gods, by making his gueſts 


take the names of gods and goddeſſes, and 


aſſuming to himſelf that of Apollo. 

He added, that Caifar ſhould rather think 
of correcting his own faults, than cenſur- 
ing thoſe of others. Beſides theſe offenſive 
letters, the deputics had a commiſſion to 
bid Octavia, with her children, leave Anto- 
ny's houle ', with thoſe ſhe had had by 
Marcellus her former husband, and thoſe 
ſhe had by Antony himſelf; and upon her 

refuſing to bey, they had orders to force 
her out, and to leave none in the houte but 


that ſon which Antony had had by Fulvia; 
an injury the more ſenſible to Octavia, a5 
her rival was the cauſe of it. But, ſofling 


her reſentinent, ſhe did not anſwer the de- 
puties of her husband, but by her tears; 
and how utyuſt ſoever his orders were, fie 
obeyed, and went out of his houſe with her 
children. She ſhewed herſelf likewiſe in the 
city to appeaſe the people, whom the un 
worthineis of this action had wrought up 
to a mutmy ; and, in a word, did all fle 
could to moderate the anger of Cæſar. She 
repreſented to them, that it did not become 
their prudence, or the dignity of the Roman 
name, to enter into thoſe petty diſpuics 

which were nothing but the ſquabbles of wo- 
men, which were below their notice ; and 
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that ſhe ſhould be plunged into deſpair, if 
ſhe proved the cauſe of a new civil war; 
_ the, who had only conſented to her marriage 
with Antony, i in hopes it would be a pledge 
ot union betwixt him and Cæſar. | 
A proceeding very ditterent from that of 
Fulvia *. For they ſay, her jealouſy more 
than her ambition had ſtirred up theſe dit- 
orders, we have ſpoken of in the firſt part of 
this hiſtory ; and that ſhe had put all Italy 
in contuſion, to the end that Antony might 
come and extinzuiſh the fire. Octavia, on 
the contrary, giving up her reſentment to 
the contideration of the public repoſe, con- 
ſented to bear the injuries ſhe ſuffered from 
Antony, provided her country might have 4 
no ſhare in them. Theſe remonſtrances had, 
notwithſtanding, a ſucceſs quite contrary to 
her intentions; and the people being charm- 
ed with the mildneſs of her virtue, redoubled 
their compaſſion of her misfortunes, and the 
hatred they had conceived againſt Antony. 
But nothing provoked their minds ſo much 
as Antony's will ', which he left as a 225 
ſitum in the hands of the veſtals. "This We 
a myſtery revealed by two perſons of con- 
ſulary diſtinction , who had been preſent 
at the harangue made by the deputies of C:r- 
ſar, and had taken their flight with them, 
not being able to bear the excethve pride of 
Cleopatra, and the abandoned effeminacy 
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and ſervitude of Antony. As they had been 
called to this teſtament, and knew the ſecret 
of it, thc 'Y revealed it to Cœſar. But the 
veſtals made a difficulty of delivering up an 
act intruſted to them, excuſing therntele C8 
vpon the promiſe of ſecrecy, "which they 
had made ; and at laſt were forced to a 
breach of their word by the authority of the 
people. Thus the teſtament being brought 
into the forum, where the people were al- 
{emticd, there was read aloud theſe three ar 


ticles: füſt, That Antony acknowledged 
(z{11:on for the lawful fon of Julius Cæſar, 


und by conſequence his ſucecfſor. Secondly, 
that he inſtituted, as his own heirs, thoſe 
children he had had by Cleopatra, with the 
Guzjzty of kings of kings. Thirdly, that he 
ergored, in caſe he ſhould die at Rome, 
tint his body, after it had becn drawn in 
po Pl through the city, and laid upon a bed 
of ſtate, where it ſhould paſs a night, ſhould 
be conv ey'd on the ſollowing day with an 
eſcorte to Cleopatra ; to whom he commit- 
ted the entire care of his funeral. 

Thcore are notwithſtanding ſome authors, 
who believe that thisteſtament was a fictitious 
piece invented by Cæſar, to make Antony odli- 
ous to the people. In reality, what manner 
of appearance of truth is there, that Antony 
who knew well to what a point the Roman 
people were jealous of their rights and cuſ- 
toms, would have even truſted to them the 
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execution of a will, which violated them all 
with ſo much contempt and hauahtineſs. 
Whatever was the fact, the poople could 
not hear without ingignation, that Antony 
deſigned to make the cheldren of Cleopatra 
enjoy the rights of legitimacy, when the Ro- 
man Jaws made them be looked upon as 
baſtards ; but they were chiefly - offended 
yith the article of burial, which he had 
choſen in Egypt, with a declared corn of his 
country. For they decreed him fallen from 
the dignity of a Roman citizen, which he 
had made himſelf unworthy of, by renoune- 
17 his religion, and the ie bulchre of his an- 
ys rs. They added a pu! olic act, whereby 
y proſcribed Antony, and charged Cain 
wich making war againſt hi 1. 1 his. was a 
pioce of Cæſar's cuſtomary policy. who would 
never und-rtake a war, without having 
drawn over the people and ſenate to his in- 


tereſt ; at leaſt, in appearance. diſſimbling his 


private injuries, and feigning not to be fen- 

ſible of any hut thoſe of the republic. 
Having thus obtained the conſent of the 
people, and decree of the ſenate, he took 
off the mask, and gave publickly orders to 
equip a fleet, an.i have all the legions filled 
up; but, as he had given thoſe orders ſe- 
cretly before, all as rcady, when it was no- 
celiary for him to depart. But he would 
firſt fee what the motions of * 
nere, knowing very weil thit ſufferi z 
kimſelf to be conducted, as hie d.d 1 
| N 4 Copatra 
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Cleopatra, he would commit new faults, 
v-hich would make his defeat more eaſy, 


In effect, Antony left to his lieutenants 


the care of his fleets and armies, and 
_ waſted his time in ſhameful diverſions, or 


vain audiences, which he gave in the palace 


of Alexandria, to the kings and princes of 
Aſia. Ottentimes he would not hſten to 


tem, amuſing himſelf with reading love- 


letters, which Cleopatra had ſent him, writ 
with di:monds upon cryſtal tablets ; and 
ſometimes ſceing her paſs by, in a ſuperb 
Inter, all glittering with gold, he would break 


tf the aſſembly to go to her and keep her 


He thus conſumed a whole year in effemi- 


nacy, after the return of the deputies ",. 


whom he had ſent to Rome, giving by this 
mertneſs all the time that was neceſſary to 
Cæſar, to compleatly equip his naval power. 
For the principal ſtruzgle was to be made af 
fea, of which Antony pretended to make 
himſelf maſter, by a numerous fleet; and, 
after the example of Pompey, ſhut up the 
ports of Italy and famiſh Rome. But fo 
great a deſign ill agreed with a voluptuary, 
who had no longer for glory any but tran- 
fient affections. At laſt he gave orders „, 
that all the army ſhould rendezvous at Samos, 
whither he came himſelf with Cleopatra, who 
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would not quit him, to the end that as ſhe 


had been the principal cauſe of this war, ſhe 


might be the cauſe of the untortunate con- 


dluſion. 


The ſplendor of the court was no leſs at 
Samos, than at Alexandria. Thoſe kings 
who were in the train of Antony and Cleo- 
patra, exhauſted themſelves by extraordinary 
expences to pleaſe them, and diſplayed in 
their feaſts an exceſſive luxury. 

The court came from Samos to Athens, 
where it paſſed ſeveral days in the ſame de- 
bauches. Cleopatra {pared nothing to obtain 
of the Athenians the ſame marks of affection 
and eſteem, which Octavia had received from 


them; but ſhe could not gain her end, ſhe. 


only drew from them ſome forced civilitics, 
which terminated in a vai deputation which 
Antony exacted of the people, and of which 
he would be the head himſelf, in quality of 


a good and well-attectioned citizen of A- 


thens, to heighten the jeſt and complete the 
comedy. 


They returned after, this to Samos, to ſee 


their fleet, which was newly arrived there“. 
It was compoſed of five hundred ſhips of 
war, of an extraordinary ſize and ſtructure, 
having ſeveral bridges raiſed one above an- 
other, with caſtles upon the poups and prows 
of a prodigious height; ſo that to have ſeen 
theſe proud veſſeis in the midſt of the ſea, 


Dion, Appian, Plutaſch, Florus. 
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one would have taken them for a magnifi- 
cent floating city. They made uſe of ſails 
and oars in ſeveral ranks, from ſix to ten; 
and there was a neceſſity of a numerous e- 


quipage to work theſe heavy machines. An- 
tony, not finding ſailors ſufficient, had been 


forced to make uſe of labourers, artizans, 
carriers and porters, with all ſuch perſons 
who had no expericnce and were more pro- 
per to cauſe conſuſion than to do any real 
ſervice, as it appeared in the execution. 

They embarked in this fleet an hundred 
thœuſand foot and twenty: two thouſiind 
horſe, beſides the auxiliary troops which a- 
mounted to more than thirty thouſand men, 
The kings of Libya, Cilicia, Cappadocia, 


paphlagonia, cf Comagenes and Thrice, 


vere there in perſon ; and thoſe of Pontus, 
ſudca, Lacacnia, Galatia and Media, had 
ſent their contingents. One could not 
poffibly ice , mare pompous ſhew, than 
this fleet with ſpread fails in open fea. 
But, above all, nothing equailed the magni— 
ficence of Cleopatra I galley, that ſhone with. 
gold and fails of fiik and purple; its pen— 
dants and ſtreamers of the richeſt colours, 
ſported in the winds ; while. trumpets, and 
other inſtruments of war, playcd airs 0: 
gladneſs and triumph. Antony cloſcly at: 
tended her, in a ſhip that was ſcarce leſs or- 
1-mented ; the army then followed, con- 
ducted by Publicola, who brought up the 
ient wing Where Antony Limicit was t 
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fight: Celius conducted the left, and two 
lieutenants- general were in the midſt. 

Ihe fleet being thus diſpoſed came and 
landed in Epire, in the gulf of Ambrocia a, 
where it entered, after havmg diſembarked 
thoſe troops, Who pitched their camps upon 
the two oppoſite thores. Actium that was 
then not ſo famous as it became by the 
battle which was tought before it ſoon after, 
was ſituated upon the ſouthern ſhore of the 
gulf, and was not confiderable but by a 
temple of Apollo, which Antony incloſed in 
the circumvallation of his camp. 

If he had followed the counſel of his 
wiſeſt captains, he would never have cx- 
_ poſed his fortune to the hazard of a te1- 
battle, being ſuperior by land to Car, in 
legions and cavalry. But it was a long time 
that Antony had taken no prudent advice, 
not bearing to do any thing but what pleaſed 
Cleopatra. This vain, wanton princeſs, who 
judged of nothing but by the exterior, thought 
her fleet upon account of its appearance and 
gaiety to be invincible, and that the nin 
of Cæſar could not approach it withoac beit 


ſhattered to pieces. Thus ſhe prefers d, b 1 | 
vOManih judgment the ſeu to 


her weak, 
land. eſteeming the victory cert; 

But, whoever had ſeen the 1 and le. 
gions of Cæſar, would have made a judg- 


4 * 


ment quite contrary to that of Cleopatra; 
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becauſe, in a leſs number of ſhips and men, 
he would have obſerved more experienced 
ſailors, and diſciplined ſoldiers ; and, inſtead 
of the vain pomp, which glittered in Anto- 
ny's army, he would have admired the beau- 
tiful order and good conduct in that of his 
enemy. Cæſar had only one hundred and 
tity ſhips, which he kept ready in the ports 


of Brunduſium and Tarentum; and his 


army was compoſed of eighty thouſand 
foct, without auxiliary troops, having 
very near the fame number of horſe as An- 


tony. But he had not in all his troops any 


but choſen ſoldiers, and expert ſailors in his 
flect, which was compoſed indeed of ſhins, 
not ſo great as Antony's, but more light and 
proper for battle. 


Before he ſet ſail he ſent Antony a de- 


funce, offering to abandon to him the ports 
of Italy, if he would make a deſcent, or 
meet him any where it he would diſenibark 


his troops to come to a cloſe battle, man to 


man, that might decide their deſtiny, and 
terminate their quarrels by the defeat of the 
one cr the other ; leaving to Antony the 
choice of waiting for him, or coming him- 


ſelf into Italy. Antony made anſwer, that 


bo accepted Cæſar's defiance, offering to fight 
him perſonally in incloted ground; but as 
for no reſt, if they muſt have a battle, he 
would make uſe of all his forces as well by 
ſea as land, 


Caſar 
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Cæſar, having underſtood the reſolution of 
Antony, ſaw clearly he muſt prepare himſelf 
for a ſea-fight. He therefore embarked all 
his troops, and after the cuſtomary ſacrifices, 
which the prieſts had given a favourable ac- 
count of, he ſet ſail for Epire, and came to 
anchor in the mouth of the gulf, thorough 
which Antony s Fleet had entered. Being 
thus at anchor, he landed his horſe, and the 
beſt part of his legions, upon that place 
where he afterwards built Nicopolis, which 
is on the other fide of Actium © ; not keep- 
ing in his veſſels any more than about twen- 
_ty-five thouſand men. In this manner his 
fleet took up the whole channel, and his 
army by land incloſed the outſide of the gulf, 
ſo that Antony ſaw himſelf beſiged both by 
fea and land. 

The boldneſs and fine order of Cæſar's 
fleet obliged Antony to hold a council“. 
Almoſt all were for abandoning the ſea to 
the enemy, and intrenching themſelves 
at land. Canidius himſelf, Antony's admiral, 
was of this opinion, tho' he had forincrly 
been of a contrary ſentiment. But Cleo- 
patra, perſiſting in her firſt reſolution, drew 
over a ſecond time Antony to her party, 
who in ſpite of all the reaſons of his coun- 
_ cil, would fight on board his fleet. It is ſaid 
that an old colonel very well affectioned to his 


r Appian, Dion, Plutarch. 
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lervice, ſeeing him buſy in the embarkation 
of his troops, came up to him, and baring 
his breaſt all ſeamed with wounds, ſpoke to 
him in this manner: ** Ah! my general, 
„ why do you not rather truſt to ſuch ram 
parts as theſe, which fear not the arrows 
of the enemy, than to the frail walls of 
your ſhips, ſubject to the inconſtancy of 
«« wind and weather.” Antony, ſurpriſed 
at this remonſtrance, felt the force of it; 
but his fate dragged him on, and the confu- 
fon in which theſe words put him, hinder— 
ing him from giving an anſwer ; he made 
a melancholy ſign with his hand and head, 
and faintly bid him. be of gocd courage. In 
the mean time he continued the embarka- 
ticn of his troops, and ſeeing that the 
ſtreights did not permit him to make uſe 01 
all his fleet, he leſt ſixty of his largeſt ſhips 
in the port, and he embarked on the if 
twenty-two thouſand Roman ſoldiers, and 
two thouſand archers, The reſt of the 
troops remained at land, to obſerve th ſe 
which Cœſar had diſembarked, and, in 1mi- 
tation of him, find a reſource after the battie. 
Thus they expoſed their fortune to the ha- 
z7ard of a battle, in ſuch a manner that there 
Rill remained to them, a refuge in the ar mies 
chey had * aged. 

A few d ays efore the battle, Domitius E- 
nobarbus, war, from Zompey's party had 
gl: OCVET: to tan. f Ant: 927 re tuling 50 
jb ject made to the eniphe © leopatia, 
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and inevitably periſh with Antony, who had 
more deference for the whims and fancies of 
this princeſs, than for all the counſels of his 
wiſeſt captains, came privately by nizht and 
ſurrendered himſelf to Cæſar. Antony, in 
whom all the ſeeds of virtue were not quite 
extinguiſhed, did, on this occaſion, a gene- 
rous action ; for he ſent him the following 
day all his domeſticks and baggage, tho' 
Cleopatra did her utmoſt to hinder him, 
being provoked that Domitius had endea- 
voured to diſſuade Antony from carrying 
her with him to the battle, where ſhe had 
the folly and ambition to be in perſon. 
Cæſar, in requital of this generoſity, permit- 
ted all thoſe who pleaſed to go over to An- 
tony, which they might do with ſafety, hav- 
ing given to two perſons of conſular digni- 
ty free paſſports, who had asked it of Jim. 
He had already ſuffered the pecple of Bolo- 
gnia, who were Antony's vaſlals, to ſend him 
troops, without ſhewing them any ul will 
during the war, or reſentment after the 
victory. The kings of Lycaonia and Gala- 
tia, who had joined Antony's army at actt- 
um, left him hkewiſe, and retired to Cziar. 
Theſe defertions were a bad augury for 
Antony®, to whom every day {omething of 
an ominous nature happened wiulit Cular 
had nothing but happy preſages; amonęſt 


' Snetonius, Dion. 5 
* Dim, Appian, Plutarch. 
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which they relate this: upon the day of bat- 
tle, as he wis c ming from his camp to go 
on board his fleet, he met a peaſant driving 
his aſs, and asked the fellow his name? I 
am called Eutychus, reply'd the clown, and 
my honeſt aſs, Nicon : the firſt of theſe terms 
ſignifies fortunate, and the latter victorious *. 


J accept the augury, replied Cæſar; and re- 


ceive it as a prediction that the gods ſend me 
to a ſu ceſsful battle. He remembered th's 
caſualty aſterwards, and would have a monu- 
ment Ot it (o poſterity ; for, after the vic- 
tory he ordered medals to be ſtruck, with 
this adventure ſtamped upon them. In fine, 
in the year ſeven hundred and twenty- 
three from the foundation of Rome, the 
ſeccnd day of Septeinber, the month in 


which Cafar was born“, and for which 


r-aſon he thought it happy to him; the 
two armigs were drawn up in form of bat- 
tle, in the ſame gult where they had caſt 
anchor. Antony had changed nothing of 
the order of his fleet *, and having prayed 
Cleopatra to keep in the rear-guard, with 
fixty of his beſt ſhips, he took the right 
wing where was Pu'licola. Caeſar was in the 
ſame point of his army, having given the lett 
to Agrippa. The ſea is ſo narrow in the 
ſtreights, where thoſe two fleets advanced to 
battle, that it is not above a league wide, ſo 


x [nthe Greek tongue. Y Dion, * Dion, 
Appian, Pluturcb. 7 
that 
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that the veſſels drew up with difficulty; and 
there was all the morning ſuch a calm, that 
Antony's great ſhips Veing motionleſs, Cæſar 
thought they had caſt anchor, and knew 
not what to ret lve on; for it was danger- 
ous to attack the ſe unweildy caſtles in the 
ſtreights, whcre the frigates could be of no 
ſervice by their lightneſs and quick motion. 
But a freſh wind ariſing about noon, gave 
moticn to Artuny's fleet, which began to 
advance tv the open ſea, as if it had a deſign 
to hinder Cæſar from flying, becauſe Agrip- 
pa having a deſign to draw the enemy from 
his hold, pretended to be afraid. But, as 
ſoon as he was come out, Agrippa wheeled 
his ſhips to gain the wind, and came with 
full fails upon the enemy. The trigates at- 
tacking thoſe enormous ſhips turned round 
by the favour of the wind, without offering 
to board them, becauſe they feared being 
ſhattered to pieces againſt thoſe bulky veilels, 
whoſe prows and ſides were armed with iron, 
contenting themſelves with pouring in ar- 
rows, and artful fires which they darted trom 
machines. 

Antony's fleet did not move fo eaſily, 
having a contrary wind, and wanting good 
ſailors. Add to this, that thoſe croſs towers 
which they had raiſed upon their veſſels, and 
thoſe ponderous bars of iron which loaded 
their prows, ſerved ſor nothing but to make 
the heavy buildings the more immoveable. 


In 
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In the mean time the day began to be up. 
on its decline, without auy one perceiving 
on which ſide the victory leaned ; when A- 


grippa ordering thoſe ſhips to come up which - 


had the artificial fires, charged Publicola with 
ſo much reſ-Jution that he could not ſupport 
ſuch a tempeſt of fiery darts and torches, 
which Agrippa poured upon his (hip and all 
his ſquadron. Antony himſelf was fo fright 
ed with this tempeſt, which broke his ſhips, 


or ſet them on fire, that he took ſea- room 


to ſive himſelf. This remiſſion cauſed his 
defeat; for Agrippa, perceiving the richt 
wing weakned, attacked it with fo much in- 
_ peluvfity and fixed courage, that ſurrcur d. 

ing it on all fides, he flung it into diſor et 
and confuſion; and Cleopatra, who per- 
_ ceived this diſadvantage, immediately ho iſted 
ſail, and truſted to flight with the rear-gu:rd 
which followed her. Antony, who hac his 


eyes always fixed upon her, no ſooner 


ſav her making off, but he thought of 
f. Howing her; and, to thi: purpoſe, 
throwing himſelf into a ſmall barge, with 
only two domeſticks for his attendants, he 
made the beſt of his way with oars and fails 
to come up with them. In the mean time, 
a remainder of the love of glory making 
him turn his eyes to his fleet, which he o 
weakly abandoned, and that was ſtill fighting 
for him, he could not ſtifle his agony, ſtrug- 
ling in vain to ſeparate himſelf from the ob- 
ject of his tata] paſſion; for his love became 
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ſtronger than his courage-and ambition, and 
removed him from his army to draw near 
to Cleopatra. 

The tirſt who perceived his flight was 
Euricles *, his particular enemy, upon ac- 
count of the murder of his father, whom 
Antony had put to a cruel death. He 

was a captain of reputation, native of La- 
cademon, had been ſome years in Cæſar's 
pay, who had raiſed him to be admiral of 
a ſquadron. As he had not taken Cæſar's 
party but to find an occaſion of being re- 
venged on Antony, he did not ,oſe the 
occaſion that offered; for purſuing him 
with his ſquadron he would infallibly have 
taken him, if the large veſtels of Cleo- 
patra had not ſtopt his galleys. There was 
only that upon which Euricles himſelf was, 
which getting under the wind continued 
its way, and came ſo near to Antony 's 
ſloop, they might ſpeak from on board to 
one another. This obliged Antony who. 
was amazed at ſuch an obſtinate purſuit 
to ſpeak to Euricles in theſe Wards. Ah! 
„ who art thou? who purſucſt me with 
“ ſuch a ſpirit of revenge, and doſt all 
e that lies in thy power to be my de- 
ſtruction. I am Furicles anſwered the 
Lacedemonian, the fon of the unfortu- 
nate Lacharis whom thou unjuſtly didſt 
put to death, as a pirate, and under the 
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« fortune of Czſar I purſue thee with ju 


c vengeance for the bloody death of my 
„ father, which can never be expiated but 
&« by thy life.” This diſcourſe was inter- 
rupted by thoſe who came to Antony's ſuc- 
cour, in the very moment when he was 
going to be made priſoner or ſlain by Eu- 
ricles, who was forced to leave his prize, 
and content himſelf with two barges, load- 
ed with the richeſt furniture of Clecpatra, 
which he ſafely carried off with him. It is 
thus that actions of blood and inhuman y 
ſeldom remain unpuniſhed, and perſons of 
the loweſt ſtation upon whom they are ex- 
erciſed ſeek with inflexibility, in the ſup- 


port of the great, oppcrtunities of taking _ 


a full and cruel revenge. 

In the mean time Euricles regained the 
fleet which he found ſtill in a hard battle 
with the lieutenants of Antony ; but the 
report which he ſpread every where of An- 
tony s flight finiſhed the diſpair and con- 
fuſion of his ſquadrons. The victory was 
ſo complete“ that Cæſar affirmed in a re- 
lation he made of the battle, that he had 
taken three hundered ſhips, and that there 
were killed five thouſand of the enemy in 


the combat, without laſing on his fide al- 


moſt a man e. He entered the evening into 
Actium, but would paſs the night in his 
own veſſel. The following day he made a 
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review of his fleet, and found nothing want- 
ing but one _ veſſel that was ſunk : fo 
cheap a barg:in had he of ſo greit a VIC- 
tory. The land army rema. ned y<t entire*, 
conſiſting of eighteen legions and twenty 
two thouſand horſe, under the conima 1 
of Canidius, Antony's licutenart general. 
that he might have cppoſed Cæſar by Sang 
ing part of his tr-ops into the ſtrongeſt 
towns, and keeping the field with a fly- 
ing camp, waitin” till Antony joined him 
with new forces, which it would not have 
been difficult for him to have raiſcd, all Aſia 
being ſtill in his intereſt. But the good 
fortune of Cæſar delivered him up this ar- 
my, without its coſting him a drop of blood, 
Thoſe ſoldiers who had an efteem and af- 
fection for Antony's valour, had a mind to 
continue faithful to him; but Canidius know- 
ing his weakneis for Cleopatra, which it 
vas impoſſible for him to recover from, 
after having to no purpoſe waited ſeven 
gays to hear of him, he did not think him- 
elf obliged to expoſe himſelf any longer for 
2 man, who abandoned his own intereſt 
as well as the army, and therefore went 
and ſurrendered. himſelt te Cæſar. All the 
army imitating him did the following day 
the ſame thing. 

Antony's ſhips which had eſcaped the 
battle, could not fave themſelves from ſlup- 
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wreck ; for a tempeſt riſing in the night, 
they were almoſt all either ſunk or ſhattered 
upon the coaſt, covering the ſea and neigh- 
bouring ſhores with the rich ſpoils of Afia 
and Arabia, which they were loaded wich; 


ſo that one might ſee float upon the waves. 


cloth of gold and rich purple, which the 
ſeas caſt upon the ſhore ; ornaments more 
ſuitable for women than ſoldiers. 

In the mean time Antony being come up 
with Cleopatra's veſſel, was received into it. 
He © was no ſooner entered, but ſhame and 
deſpair ſucceeding on a ſudden the tranſports 
ot his love, he remained three whole days 
upon the deck without ſpeaking to any one, 
without refreſhment, or going into the cha. 
ber where Cl-cpatra was, whether he did 


thus out of reſentment or confuſion it 1s un- 


certain But being come to Tenarus where 
they diſembarked, they ſaw one another 
azain, and love recovered its force, and 
ſilenced for a while all other paſſions. 

Antony writ irom this place to Canidivs, 
ordering him to retire to Aſia thorough 
Macedonia: but his letters where never giv- 
en. For himſelf, he reſolved to paſs into 
Libya without permitting his principal friends, 
who would have run his fortunc, to accam— 
pany him; ſor having thanked them he dit- 
milled them all, loading them with rich pt c- 


tents, and recommenuing them to the go- 
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vernor of Corinth, who owed his fortune to 
him. He likewiſe, prayed this governor to 
conceal them till they ſhould make their 
peace with Cæſar. It was thus that the cour- 
rage of Antony, being relaxed by wine and 
pleaſures, abandoned him in adveriity ; and 
he thought he had loſt all by loſing one bat- 
tle, tho' he had ſtill all Aſia, and the great- 
_ eſt part of Afric for him. 

He departed from Tenarus with Cleopatra, 
but having landed in Afric where he deſigned 
to remain, he obliged her to continue her 
route, and return to Alexandria, promiting 
to come to her, as ſoon as he had viſited the 
my and the ſtrong piaces of the province. 
He only retained with him two learned men, 
Ariſtocrate, and Lucilius, the one a Grecian 
and the other a Roman, hoping to find in 
thair converſation that comfort he had need 
of: 

Lucilius had been a friend of Brutus's, ſo 
far as to expoſe his own life for him ; for 
Antony's ſoldiers purſuing the latter, after 
the defeat ot his army at the battle of Phillipi 
met with Lucilius whom they took for the 

head of that party, and he let himſelf be carri- 
ed away as it he had heen really Brutus, whom 
by this ſtratagem he gave an cpp Ttunity to 
of cſcaping : and being thus br. vght into the 
preſence of Agtony he gloried in "the ation. 
But the ſoldiers oat of rage and dilappomt- 
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ment were going to take his life from him, 
if Antony had not appeaſed them, by telling 
them, that he made no leſs eſtecm of the pri- 
ſencr they brought, than if it had been Brutus 
hunſclf, and would give them the fame re— 
compence. Lucilius being thus obliged, . 
mained attached to the ſervice of his bens 
factor, and eratitude effected in his mind 
what the admiration of his virtue had 
done in Antony's; ſo that the general in his 
diſgrace could not have choſen for com- 
panions two more ſure and uſeful perſons. 
Nay, he would perhaps have avoided all his 


mistortunes, if he had liſtened to the wholc- 


ſome counſels of theſe two philoſophers. 
But ſuch is the blindneſs of the greateſt part 
of mankind, that they never have recourſe 
to a remedy, till their diſtemper is become 
curable. Antony did not yet know that 
the legions he had leſt at Actium were gone 
over to Cæſar; but he ſaw with his own eyes 
the deſertion of thoſe of Afric, who went 
and joined Cæſar's lieutenant in that pro- 
vince. He was ſo ſenſibly affected with this, 
iorciecing the misfortunes that were going 
to overwhelm him, that he had prevented 
them all by a ſtroke of deſpair, without the 
remonſtrances and reaſonings of Lucilius and 
Ariſtocrates. | : 

After he had recovered from his griet he 
embarked tor Alexandria ; where, being ar- 
rived, he found Cleopatra, who was full ot 
fear leſt the battle of Actium ſhould cauſe 
trouble 
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trouble in her ſtates ® ; . to avoid 1. mne 
hat made ſtrange executions. She had cu 
tor. d Alexandria in triumph, and had or- 
dcred chaplets to be put round the maſts ot 
the ſhips to hide the defeat; but perccivins 
her arts were underſtood by | every one, ſhe 
put to death all the nobles of her düngen 
that were any ways iuipected by her; and, 
to win over the King c Cf Media to Ter 
tereſt, the ſent Jim as a preſent the head or 
the unfortunate king of Armenia his en my, 
whom ſhe ordered to be beheided in priſon. 


in- 


All this cruel.y and raſh politics were not 45 
capable of ſecuring her againſt Cæſar's arms ; ! 
ſhe thereſore citertamed a. defizn oi paſſing 11 
to the extremities of Aſia, and ſeckmz an 35 


aſylum in the :tes of forme powerful prince. 
it f the reach of the Roman empire; and, | 
to the end that nothing might be wanting. | 
to her in this forcizn court, the would tranf- 
port thither all her treaſures and 3 "us 
ſtones, with the moſt magnificent moveables 
of her palace. But, finding danger in mak- 
ing fo long a journey by land. thorough 
provinces which the victory cf Actium would 
now ſubject to her enemy, und covered the 
Mediterrangan with a triamphant ev vy, ſhe 
reſolved to embak on the Red a, and 
have carried in ch. wiats and waggons, ſhips 


— 


ee 
enough for her and all her court. his tea. „1 


is not ſeparate from Fgypt but by that cele- 
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brated iſthmus, without which Afric would be 
an iſland. This neck of land has not pie 
thuty leagues of breadth, ſo that it was!: 
imp: Mble for Clecpatra to tu anſport her He 
ſnps by land; and Antony, in his ret 
from Libya, found a part or them ready 
the place of embarkaticn. But a picce 01 


news, which Cleopatra received, breke 4'! 


her meaſures, ard breuont this concerteg 
deſign to nothing. For they ſent her word, 
how the Arabians, who dwell upcn the br- 
ders of this ſea, and hide themſelves. ir 
caves and inacceſſable places, coming down 
from the mounitains had fet fire to her ſhips. 


Upon this, changing her reſolution, ſhe bent 


all her thoughts to gain Cæſar, whom #12 
looked upon as a conqueror, and make 4 
ſacrifice to him of Antony, whom fortune 
had abandoned. Such was the mind of this 
unhappy luxurious princeſs, who, tho' ths 
loved even to phrenzy, yet had more ma- 
neſs of ambition than love; and her crow:: 
being dearer to her than her gallant, ſhe 
determined to preſcrve it at the expence of 
Antony's life. But, hiding from him her 
tentiments, ſhe perſuaded him to ſend am- 
baſtagors to Creſar, to negotiate a treaty of 
peace *, She joincd her own ambaſſadors 
to thoſe of Antony, who, under pretence Ct 
making the fame propciitions, had orders 
to treat for her in particular; and carricd © 


} Ticy 7 ADP. Pia. i h. 
ſceptro 
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ſceptre and crown of gold which ſhe ſont to 
Czlar, ſhewing by that ſhe acknowledged 
him for her lord and ſovereign. _ 

Cæſar would not ſee Antony's ambatlador:, 
but he had a private conference with thote 
of Cleopatra, and ſent them away with a 
ſeemingly favourable anſwer. Antony knew 
nothing of this intrigue : he only underſtood 
that Cæſar would not admit his ambaſſadors 
to an audience; and this bad ſucceſs vas {21 
lowed by two other pieces of neuss ft more 
vexatious to him, which came trom dittercnt 
places. They ſent him word from the firſt, 
of the deſertion of the ariny commanded b 
Canidius ; and from the ſecond Jet lim know 


that Herod, who had been oblized to him 


for the kingdom of judea, had left his 
Party. 1 | x | 
Yet he had not abandoned him as a baſe 
and treacherous perſon; for tho' he was 
cruel, he nad ſeveral fine qualities, which 
had juſtly procured him the name of great. 
But he abandoned Antony, wien he ſaw that 
Antony abandoned the care of his own in- 
tereſt. Herod was not preſent at the battle 
of Actium i, becauſe he made war in Arabia, 
to ſatisfy the ambition of Clcopatra, who 
having cauſed Antony to give her that king- 
dom, and that of Judea, thought ſhe could 
not better put herielf in poſſeſſion of it, 
than by means of this war; by making uſe 
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of Herod to conquer tor her the kingdom . 
Arabia, and Pr ob.. bly mate him periſh in the 
attempt, and ſo poſſeſs horſelf of the kingdon; 
of fudca afterwards But Herod doccived her, 
ang returned victorious. He had afſiſted An- 
t:ny with morcy, ſoldiers, and provifion : 
anch he had even given him good counſel, 
v-hich Antony did not follow { for he coun- 
ſelled him by his letters ta ſend back Clev- 
patra, if he deſianed to gain the battle; and, 
in caſe he ſhould Inte it, he countelled bim 
to retire into Egypt, ami defend all the av<- 
r.ucs. At his retmn from Arabia he came to 
nrd Antony, and exhorted him ſtill not 
to deſpair of his fortune; giving him to un- 
desſtand at the ſame time, that he had only 
one meaſure to take: it was to get rid of 
Cleopatra, who was the cave of all his 
mifortunce, and would not fail of ſacrificing 
him to Caſar; that he cught therefore to 
N her, and by her death aſſure to him. 
1ef the kinodom of Egypt, whcre he might 
ſtul wich what troops he had. and friends that 
would return to him, ſtop Cæſar's progret>, 
and perhaps re-eſtabliſh his own fortuns. 
It was thus that Herod, giving an uſefui 
cunlel tn A anten; thought at the ſame tine 
ofrevengirg > kinfelf OL Cleopatra, who had 
Achizned h denth in the war againſt Arabs 
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him in Ant ny's Par ty, an 1 5 
made his ſubt niſien to Cefar at Nuoc 
Te preſented bin f to him Wilt les 
diade mn, but With 411 ki ther mus ot 
royalty, and ſpobe to hin: lisewiſe s a king 
Wh) Cat” to iter him =p Lc TID FACT. 
op Fate WI came to ber His Fa ars 
" ACKn- wiedzrf the aft ct.en be had bid 
f 7 Ant ny, wi p lie had done fer un, and 


— 


hat hie bal 11 e to d, Him 
by theſe wor: It is not cat Of ingonſtam- 
| Fd I leave Rin, Ir he auſe 1yrtwic-rervs 
s e have band al in u he Won 
e Ie followed my cgunſels. 1 Would st. 
«have been with hun, and willin, . ive 


„ hazarded' a kinzdom which I hold from- 


his libcrality, and ris:ed m Ly Cn life ir- 


111 — 4. 


«© ſelf to have ſaved him. But not being 


e“ able to perſuade him to puc in practice 
«© the only means of maintaining his povecr, 
* did not think myſelf be 4 to con- 
ee tinue with a man Who would be his on 
& ruin, and with whom my - life Was in vr 
CC 


ger, after the counſel 1 had given hi: 
« againſt Cleopatra. I therefore come = 
% Offer you my friendihip, which A 
44 has refuſed, aſſuring you 1 w.l! have the 
fame fidelity i in your regard that I Ii. 5 for 
him, and would have preferved all m 
lite, if he would but have thought 5 
his own tor, and pretetvation. 
Ceſar took this frankneſs in Llerod eh' 
aſſured him A his benevolence, and te- 
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wards gave him marks of it. He would have 
him reſume his diadem, and made be con- 


firmed to him by the ſenate the kingdom of 5 


Judea, which he increaſed afterwards with 
the ſlates of Zenodorus xk. Herod, on his 
fide, ſhewed his gratitude for the affection 
and kindneſs of Cæſar, by a conſtant friend- 
ſhip and royal magnificence !; for he built a 
city on the borders of Phæricia, which he 
called Cæſarea, which continued for many 
ages one of the moſt confiderable ones in 
Aſia. 

Bat it is time for us to return to Antony. 
He had not choſen fince his return from Li- 
bya to make his abode at Alexandria; and to 
enjoy at liberty the converſation of Lucilius 
and Ariſtocrates, he had retired with them, 
to a country ſeat which he had ordered to be 
built upon the borders of the Nile, near the 
famous Pharos of Alexandria. In this agrea- 
ble ſolitute he feemed to liſten with pleaſure 
to the diſcourſes of thoſe two philoſophers, 
who taught him to deſpiſe the glare of fortunc, 
and place his hap pineſs in virtue. Their leſ- 
ſons were not uſeleſs in a ſucceſſion of oppreſ- 
five miſsfortunes which rolled like ſo man 
thunder claps on all fides. But after all, 
they could never pull from his heart the 
zove cf Clcopatra, the fatal unaccountable 
cauſe of all his miſsfortunes ; and this paſhon 
which they had but been able to ſuſpend was 
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not long before it returned with its tuft vic- 
lence. 

He was recalled to Alexandria by the fat 
terles of this Queen, and he haſted thither 
NotvItr deine the e es of thoſe 
pnilofophers, and all tie ſelemm promiies that 
he made them of never returning. He no 
_  fooner ſaw himſelf in the preſence of Cleopa- 
fra than forgetting all their leſſons he chtirely 
bent his thoughts to (atis wy to t! 10 full the vani- 
ty of this princeſs. and he had fo much eſfe- 
minacy and complaiſance for her, that he fent 
ſecond deputics to Cæſar to beg his own life 
upon conditions fo thametu!, « ne oitercd 
to paſs it at Athens as a common, private 
perſon, provided Caſar would arm the 
Kingdom of Egypt to Cleopatra and her 
children, this ſecond deputation being no 
niore favourably received b y Cæſar than the 
former, Antony ſought for that comfort in 
debauchery which he ought to have drawn 
from his own magnaninity and courage. 
And Cleopatra, who had a mind to hide her 
intrigues with Cæſar, and beſides could not 
bear life without pleaſure, was glad to ſce 
him replunged into all his former exceitos, 
furniſhing him daily with new incentives to 
voluptuouſneſs and paſſion. They regaled 
one another in turn, and made with cmula- 
tion ſplendid pubiic entertainments, to which 
they invited the Patricians aud Roinan 
knights, with the foreign Lines and princes 
that were come to Alexandria. 

L 4 There 
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There never was ſcen a crater exprnce 
ai | N Ant- 33. and fe Patra iftri< 
F Lute : (es 1 Pun geld and nher at theſe prom 
pous entertuinmente, that many who came 
there poor, rel ned rich for their wb. 
lic let rWarc's. 

it Was in ene of theſe prowd feaſts, that 
Cleopatra having taken one of the pcaris, 
which was a bene ant at her ear, and © 1 #31 
int ſtiiniable value, {he cauſed it to be 61:1: 
ed in vinegar, and drank it off. dhe was 
going to melt down the other to make 1 
cravoht fer. Antopy, but he refuſcd it, cut 
of the conjuticn he was in to fee cxpended 
in the nacncis of d<bauchcry the moſt pic- 
cious things. This pearl was aftcrwards 
contecrated to Venus hy Cæſar, who made 
it de carried to the temple of that geaddet 
at Komme, after the victory of Alexandria, 
and was valued at eight hundred thoufand 
crowns 

They filed this infam ous kind of life th 
tomb of lovers”, united both in life nd 
death; and they abandoned themſelves to 
theſe enormous exceſſcs, till they were put 
a top to by the approach 26 ln. 

Ve left him at Actium, where he was 
reaping the fruit of his victory „it not 
cniy gained him all Epire, but Libya lie- 
vile, whither the news was carried to thc 
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legions which Antony had in thoſe provinces. 
Cæſar ſent Agrippa to R:-me, with a relation 

f his happy ſucceſs ; and, for himſelf, he 
paſſed into the iſlands of the leſſer Aha, to 
take a recognizance of his own power. It 
was in this voyage that he nardoned fits 
lus, who had ſhewed hin ſelf one of his 
_ greateſt. enemies. Bciig come to Samos 
he went to fee the priſoners. hore he Hel 
ordered to be conducted thither <5 
battle of Actium ; and _ealiinig over the ifs 


he made them appear Þcfre him, in the or- 
. A & 7 OE EET 

der they were alled : oF tous: being there 

fore ſummoned in bis thr „% Rey a ap- 


pear a vencrable old man, who hat It his 
beard and hair grow, and wie could not be 
diſtinguiſhed by reafon of his pale court?- 
nance; us was a Romm ſenator, WIRO 
had been ſet down among? the number of 
the proſcribed, at ine beg: incing, 5 the-tr!- 
umvirate; and after the e qurre'ls had hap- 
pened betwixt Car and Antony, he at- 
tached himſelf to me party of the latter, 
whom all the promif s of Cæſar could not 
make him abanduon; but his ſor Was in tlie 
oppoſite party, and acconpanied it th 
very time Cir. He: no ſocner new na- 
gain his father, but he ran ta embrace him; 
and turning towards Ceſar, he ſtid to him, 
his 16 hone cnemy, but he is likewiſe 
«c' my. fath: Lask his paragon di vou, 33 
"9. eee nce of my ſervices; x, it u 
bs do not Jung =. me worthy, I offer my! 

1. 5 bx 20 
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© to death for him.“ Cæſar replied, that 
he pardoned for the ſon's ſervices the juſt 
&« reſentment he might have againſt the ta- 
* ther. 

In the mean time Agrippa having informed 
Cæſar that his preſence was neceſſary at 
Rome, where they were jealous of his vic- 
tory, he returned thither immediately“ . As 
he had no leis agreableneſs in his converſa- 
tion than policy, he ſoon appeaſed the mur- 
murs which his enemies had exacted, and 
guicted the people and ſenate, and diſſipated 
thoſe ſuſpicions they infuſed into them of 
his power, which began to have no other 
hounds but thoſe of his moderation 4. But 
he ſtaid no longer than a month at Rome 7, 
and knowing of what impcrtance it was not 
to leave a victory inconipicat * ; he depart- 
ed, notwithſtanding the winter, and being 
embarked pafſed into Greece, from whence 
he palled in the beginning of ſpring into 
Syria. He had given orders to his army to 
embark themſelves in the ports of Aſric, and 
come to Peluſium. This city was placed at 
the moſt eaſtern part of the mouth of the 
le, near that place where at preſent is 
Damieta. Caſar, who came from the coatt 
ot Syria, preſenting himſelf before the place, 
was joined a little while after by the flect, 
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which came from Afric. He therefore {ent 
to ſummon the governor to open the gatcs 
and Seleucus, who commanded for Cook 
tra, having, as they ſaid, received private 
orders, delivered up the city, without ſuffer- 
Ing a fieze ; from whence Cæſar marched 
directly for Alexandria, which is at the weſt- 
ern mouth of the laid river, and beſieged 
It. 

He hoped to make himſelf ſoon maſter of 
it, by means of thoſe inte] Higences which he 
carried clandeſtinely on with Cle 'OPatra, and 
on which he reckoned no leſs than on his 


army. zut Antony, being 4zncrant of the. 


mtrizucs of this orinceſs, and not willing 
to believe what they told him, prepared 


himfelf for a vigorous defence, He made a 


ſally at the head af a body (r 1orfe, two 
days after Ca-ſar had pitched bis camp, cut 
to pieces all that he met in his pattie, 121n- 
ed the beſiegers batteries, and the cavalry 
coming up to the faccour of ti: foot, he 
repulied them to the very gates of the camp, 
and returned victorious to Alexandria. But 
this was the laſt itruggle of an expiring va- 
jour, winch exlnauſted itfelf in this exploit, 
and he had no more ſtrenzth fer actin, Or 
ſenſe of glory. For, inſtead of nackig his 
advantage of this ſucceſs, and thinking ſer. 
oufly of a vigcrous defende by manfully ob- 
ſerving and retenting the actions of Cleopa- 
tra, who betrayed him, he came like a ro- 
mautic hero, "armed cap-u- pee, to throw 
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himſelf at her feet, and kifs her beautiful 
hands. One heard, after this, all the palace 
of Alexandria echo with acclamations, 28 iz 
the ſiege had bein actually raiſed; and Cle— 
opatra, who ſcught for nothing but to amuſe 
Antony, dere. a magnificent repaſt to 3 
prepared, and placing herſelf at table wit! 
bim, they pailed the remainder of that 25 
und the whole nicht in an exceſs of lubury. 
Antony having o ſerved amo ngit the officers, 
Who were in the hall, a gentieman who ba 
diſtinguiihed himſelf in the battle, he called 
10 him, and would have him fit down by 
him. Cleopatra, who dcſigned to make him 
her creature, made him a prefent of a rich 
helmet and cuiraſs of gold, adorned with 
excclient workmanſhip, and ſent him the 
fame night to Qrſar, to give him advice Or 
What ihe dacligned 5 do the fo no ing day; 
having reſo ved to d liver up her fiect, and 
Antony bumſclf, f the cou make him fall 
into che ſnare. To execute this deſian, ihe 
pretended to with that her fleet, upon which 
ine had put on board none but Alcxancri.ns 
and Phornicians. might have a trial of man- 
hood with the cnemy; and ſhe made Anto— 
ny conſent to it, who had no longer any i- 
clinations but thoſe ſhe inipired him with. 
She thercfore made her vetlcls go out. ct 
the harbour drawn up in the order of battle, 
v Bic Antony followed them along the ſhote, 
at the head of a ſquadron, that a might ob- 


lerve the countenance of the enemy. But 


16 
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he was thunder ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, 
when he ſaw Cleopatra's admiral lower his 
flig when he came up with Czfar, and de- 
liver to him his fleet *. This bare-faced 
treaſon cpened Antony's eyes, and made 
hin believe with rage, but too lite, what 
his friends had told him of, the pc rfidiouſveſs 
of tne queen. In this extremity he ſtill re- 
membered his courage, and Gre to def 

Ceſar at a ſingle combat; but Cæſar ſent 
back for anf wer, that if Antony was weary 
of livinz, he had many Ctr means of die- 
ing than by his hand. Antony, thus ſeeing 


hint Ty. a jeſt of by Cafar, and be- 


traved ! in the moſt imamous manner b 
Cleop tra, ee the city, and ſaw himſelf 


at his entrance ſtill ma ſt atdictingly deſerted 


by all his horſe. It was upon this, that full 
of rage, frenzy and deſpair, he ran to the 
palace with a deſign of being revenged on 
Clegp tra; but he found her not there. 
This artful princeſs, wha had foreſeen 
what would happen, having a mind to with- 


draw from his juſt fury, had retired into 


that quarter f the town here the tombs 
ef the Egyptian kings were, it was forti- 
fie! with ſtrong walls, end the had order- 
ed all the gates to be ſhut. She had made 
her gold, ſilver ard precious ſtones, with o- 
ther rich moveables, to be brought her 
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ſpices. as if ſhe had deſigned to make a fu- 
neral pile, upon which ſhe would conſume 
herſelf with all her riches. She therefore 
ordered it to be told Antony, that preferring 
an honourable death before a ſhameful capti- 
vity, ſhe had put an end to her life amongit 


the tombs f her anceſtors, where ſhe had 


likewiſe choſen her own ſcpulchre. Ant::ny 
being too credulous. did not give himſcit 
leiſure to examine what ought to have been 


ſuſpected by him, after all thoſe faliacies ot 


| Cleopatra; - and be] 13 ſtruck with a ſtrong 
idea of her death, he paſſed on a ſudden 
from the cxtremity of anger to the traniports 
of the moſt lively grief, and reſolved to fol- 
low her to the grave. Having taken this 
deſperate reſolution he ſhut himſelf vp-m 
his chamber with his flive, and orderins his 
breaſt- plate to be pulled off, he comma dd 
him to run a dagger into his breaſt; bit 
this ſlave, ſna tching ONE up, Pierced hinuſc! 10 
and fell at his feet. Antony admired his 
courage and after having given him all the 
praiſes he deſerved, he pfunged the ſword 
into his ewn body, and tell upon the ficer 
in a 11er of his oven blocd, „hich he mince 
with th.it cf his ſlave. There came at the 
ſame time an officer of the queen's guards *. 
to tell him, (ſhe was living; whether * 0 
Patra had repented out of a motion of love, 
or coir paſſion for having ſent him ſalſe news, 


u Appian, Plutarch. 
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of which ſhe dreaded the tragical conſe- 
quence ; or whether it was, that reflecting 
ſhe was going to fall into the hands of Cæ- 
far, ſhe began to regret Antony, not placing 
an entire confidence in the promiſes of Cæ- 
ſar, for being, general they were not capable 
of aſſuring her. Whatever was the fact, 
Antony no ſooner heard the name of Clco- 
patra, but he recovered from his ſtupifaction, 
and hearing ſhe was alive, he ſutfered his 
wounds to be dreſſed, and afterwards or- 
dered himſelf to be carried to the fortreſs, 
where ſhe had ſhut herſelf up. She could 
not ſec Antony all bathed with his blood, 
with death painted upon his face, holding 
out his arins and begging her to receive his 
laſt breath, but ſhe was filled with that ten- 
derneſs that ſhe could not refrain from the 
mcit lamentable cries. Yet ſhe would not 
per nit them to open the gates for ſear of a 
turprize ; and it was neceflar y that he ſhould 
ſutfer himſelf to be drawn up to a window, 
with ropes which they flung down, and the 
quzen with her women drew up again. 
Having thus gained the window he was 
hauled into the chamber, when he ſcarce 
give any ſigns Of life. They carried him to 

a bed, where the queen embraced him, wip- 
my off with hcr handkerchiet the blood 
which arsfigure + his c unten ce, waſhing it 
with her rtcats., and calling him her dear 
prince, hor lr 2nd her belt of husbands. 
In this agon) Ci exclanation ſhe cut off his 
| 7 hair, 
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hair, according to the ſuperſtition of tlie 
Pagans, who thought they thus comforted 
thoſe who died of a tragical death *. Thus 
Cleopatra, like a true woman without re- 
flection, who h d felt no horror in offering 
Antony's life to preſerve herſeit in her 09:14 
kingdom, cold not fee him weltering in 


his gore for her ſake, without being extra. 


ordinarily moved“. Antony having at 
length recovered nis f. ſenſes, and ſceing tine 
affliction of Cleopatra, ſaid to comfort ber 

that he died happy becuſe he died bet t 
her arms; and, as for the reſt, he did ne: 
bluih at his defeat, becauſe it was no 1h: 
for a Romin to be overcome by a Roman, 
He afterwards exhorted her to {fave her 1! 
and her kingdom, provided ſhe could do it 


with honor; but to have a care not to truit. 


the traitors of her own court, as well a8 
thoſe Romans who fcilowed Cafar, puttir 


truſt himſelf in none but Proculeius, He 


died in pronouncing theſe words; and 


the ſame time Proculeius arrived, who cance | 


to ſee the iſſue of ſo tragical an adventuie. 
Having obſerved in the chamber of Clecp:- 

a, with ut her taking notice in tile excl; 
of her grief, the ford of Antony, all ſcar- 
let with his blood, he carried it to C far, 
telling him how the whole affair happened. 
At the narration of fo ſurpriſing an event, 


Fer K 11 s Encid, end of the fourth bh. 
Y Dea Asian, P iutarch, 
and 
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and a ſvcrd ſtill red with the ble 0d of An- 
tory, Ceſar could ſcarce refrain his teas, 
be fore th ſe who were ref nt at the dif- 
courſe, and when Procul ius had done ſpc ak- 


ing, he entered into his ee where having 


no witneſſes at his actions, he gave free wa 
to his o) reflection and pity. be ſhewed 
upon this occation his natural inclniticn to 
gencrolity. and that he had nat made war 
gainſt Antony, but out of a mctive of glory 
and ambiion, which great men have a diffi- 
culty to preſerve themſelves from, nat cut 
of a mation ef hatred and cruclty, which 
n'ne but lite minds ſuffer theintelwes tc be 


carried away by. tor forzetting all the in- 


juries he had received from him, he lamented 
his death, and while he wept often called 
him brother, collegue, and companion of his 
victurics. A ſtrange diſorder this of the hu- 
man mind, that men ſhould perlecute thoſe 
very perſons living whom they lament after 
they are dead. Thus died Antony, aged 
nfty- ive years, the greateſt part of which 
he had paſſed in the reputation of being one 
of the greateſt generals amongſt the Roznans, 
till falling blindly in love with Cleopatra, 
he ſuffered his courage to be abated by the 
voluptucuſneſs of her court, and after h zuing 
loſt almoſt childiſhly all the glory he had ac- 
quircd, he Joit at length his! lite, by an effe- 
minate and ſha:meful deſpair. Worthy for his 
valor to have divided the empire of the 
World with Czſar, if he had not made him- 
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felf unworthy by his exceſſive intemper- 
ance. 

Cæſar being thus freed from Antony, 
| turned his thoughts to manage Cleopatra *, 
whom he had an ardent defire to carry with 
mag in triumph to Rome. But apprehend- 

ſhe might prevent this ſhame by her 
deutd, and deſtroy herſelf with all the trea- 
ſures which ſhe had ordered to be carried 
into the fortreſs, whither ſhe had retired, he 
ſent to her Proculeus to aſſure her ſhe had no 
ou cauſe of fear from him, that he would 
t. ke proper care both of her and her child- 
ren. He prepared after this to make his en- 
tr-nce into Alexandria, of which no one now 
durſt diſpute with him the conqueſt. He 
found the gates open, and all the inhabitants 
in extreme conſternation, not knowing par- 
ti: ularly what they were to hope for or eur. 
Being come to the palace, he placed EH 
upon a tribunal, and ſeeing this barbarous 
cople proſtrate upem the ear rth. he bid them 
riſe again. Afterwards he told them, that he 
pirdoned them for three reaſons : the firſt 
upon account of Alexander their founder, 


the ſecond, upon account of the beauty of 


the city, and the third upon account of Ari- 


us one of their citizens, whoſe merit, learn- 


ing and genius he had a great eſteem of. In 
eld, hae Mewed him ſo much honor, that 
he would und him walk by his fide thorough 


Dian, Atpian, Plutarch. 
| | tre 
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the ſtreets of Alexandria, and take his place 
at his right hand. Such an eſteem had he 
for men of learning, who are the true her- 
alds of demi-gods and heroes, and conſecrate 
their fame and glory to immortality, ' 

In the mean time Proculeius acquitted 
himſelf of his commiſſion, which he had to 
the queen, who at firſt asked nothing of 
Cæſar but the permiſſion to bury Antony. 
Several kings of Afia who had bcen obliged 
to him for their kingdoms, or had received 
from him great benefits, being at that time 
in Alexandria, withed to be at the expences 
of his funeral, but Cleopatra was preferred, 
and Antony received from her hand the hon- 
or of burial, as he had wiſhed by his laſt will 
and teſtament. She ſpared nothing to make 
it magnificent, according to the cuſtom of 
the Egyptians ; who are no leſs ſumptuous in 


their funeral ceremonies, than all their other 


ſolemnities. She ordered therefore his body 
to be embalmned with the moſt exquiſite 
perfumes of the whole eaſt, and raiſed for 
him a ſuperb mauſoleum, amongſt the tombs 
of the kings of Egypt. 

Cæſar did not think it proper to viſit Cleo- 


patra in the firſt days of her mourning, but 


when he thought he might do it with decen- 
cy, he ordered himſelf to be introduced into 


her chamber, after having firſt asked her 


permiſſion, deſigning by that complailance to 
conceal his real deſign. She wiſhed tor this 
interview with more impatience than Czar, 

1 but 
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but their inter tions in it were very differe nt. 
Cleopatra, who had maintained herſelf in th; 
kingdom of Lgypt by the udp e hewed 
Julus Caſir, aud afterwards Ar tony, not 
deip:;:nz itill to enflame the Yoo ef Octia- 
vius, d.fired eagerly to foe him; and Cæſur, 
who de 1:zned to deceive her by civil: 1&8 au 
Politei:eis, was very glad to pay her a viii, 
She :<cerved him in her chamber, full ct . 
pictures of Julius Cæſar; there was likew). 


{> 
* 
2 


one upon her couch, where ſhe was laid up- 


on black embroidery! ina langui ſhing PC ture, 
from which ſhe hait:!ly roſe up upon E lars 


entrance, with a deſien to throw hericli at 


his feet; but he would not permit it, and 
having obliged her to replace herſelf, he 1 
down by her. The artiul neglizence of her 
dreſs, which was nothing but a bed-gown t 
ſhew her fro and change of fortune, did 
not make her l>fe any thuig of her beauty, 
which. ami this oblc 1 Fand meta mchely, 
appeared only More iht and atfectine D. 
She would have deen very Slad that Ceſar 
had been touched wich it, "nd to-cnzac: 
him by a ſenſible proof: my lord, ſaid the, 
aiter ſhe had taken her place, and ſhe wing 
him the portraits of Julius Cæſar, theie are 
the images of him who adopted you Uto 
ſuccced him in the Roman empire, and 
to whom I am indebted for my crovn. 
Then taking from her boſom thoſe letters 
the had concealed, fee here, ſaid ſhe, 
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h's love. She aftrr this read ſome of the 
tendereſt, accomp-rymg her reading with 
the moſt inſinuatna words, and poſton. te - 
amorous locks; but he employed to no 
_ purpoſe all her artifiges, and whether lier 
charms had no longor the enchantmen“ hey 
had in her youth, or ambition was the really 
produminant pation cf. Cſar, he appcured 
neither moved by her ſient or converſation ; 
c* NY himſeif with e chorting her to take 
Hurage, and aſſuring her of his good in- 
Sion dhe percewed his d iſſembled cold- 
neſs, from which ſhe drew a bad augury ; 
tut diſſembling her grief and changing the 
diſcourſe, ſhe thanked him tor the compli- 
ments Proculeius had made her upon his ac- 
count, and which he had done her the ho- 
nor to renew himſelf. She added that out 


of gratitude ſhe would pur into his hands, all 


the treaſures of the kinos cf Egypt, asking 
of him only the permiſiion to except ſome 


Jewels which ſhe would make a preſent of to 


Livia and Octar ia. 
This converſation was a little troubled by 


an adventare that had ſomcthirg very fingu- 


lar in it; ter in that moment when Cleep ira 
was going to transſer to C:eſir all the trea- 
ſures of the crown, ho th a particulir mem air 
of all the different kinds he was to er 5 


one of the treaſurers of the gucen called Se. 


ö : 1 ROE 12 5 

leucus, ae the chimber, zud laid to 
Ceſir, t t Cleopatra decceived him, with a 
lalle in; 8 „having ſcer'ted her miſt pre- 


cious 


8 
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cious jewels. Cleopatra could not ſuffer the 
indignity of ſuch an accuſation from one of 
her ſlaves, and without being withheld by the 
preſence of Cæſar, or conſideration of her 
own dignity, flung herſelf upon Seleucus, and 
gave him feveral blows on the face. Cæſar 
tound ſomething ſo pleaſant and comical in 
this extravagance, that he could not hold 


from laughing; and Cleopatra, who was 


thrown into confuſion by it, was forced with 
bluſhes to make her excuſe. After new com- 
pliments on one fide and the other they ſe- 
perated, Cæſar believing he had deccived 
Cleopatra, but he was deceived himſelf. 

This queen, voluptuous as ſhe was, did 
_ nict fail of having a grandeur of courage equal 
to her birth, preferring death to the ſhame of 
being proudly led a captive to Rome, and 


having obſerved Ceſar deſigned to make her 


the ornament of his triumph, ſhe determined 
on death to avoid that infamy. She knew 
very well ſhe was watched by thoſe guards 
they had given her, who under pretence of 
doing her honor followed her every where, 
and that the time preſſed her, becauſe the 
day drew near that was fixed for Cæſar's de- 
parture. To deceive him the more thoroughly 
tac icnt to deſire of him that ſhe might go and 
pay her laſt duties at the tomb of Antony, 
and take leave of him. Cæſar having granted 
her this per miſſion, ſhe went thither in reality, 
but it was to bathe his tomb with her tcçare, 

and 
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and atſure him ſhe ſhould ſoon give him 4 


more certain proof of her love. 
Aſter having pronounced theſe melancholy 


words, which ſhe accompanied with tears and 


lichs, ſhe made the tomb be ſtrewed with 
fiowers, and returned to her chamber, where 


to die, as ſhe had always lived, ſhe put her- 


ſelf in a bath, and from the bath went to 
table, where ſhe had ordered a delicious re- 
paſt to be ſerved up to her. At riſing from 
table, ſhe writ a letter to Cæſar, and having 
placed herſelf upon a magnificent bed of gold 

tiftue, ſhe called for a baſket where there were 
Om es, which a peaſant had brought her; 
ſhe placed it cloſe to her, and a moment aſter 
ſhe laid upon the bed as if ſhe had been 
aleep. But the reaſon was, the aſp which 
had been hid amongſt the fruit, havi ing bit 


ker in the arm, which ſhe held out to it, its 


poiſon immediately gained the heart, and 
killed her without pain, or any one perceiving 
it. The guards had orders to Jett thing paſs 
unexamined ; but this peaſant in diſc: viſe, 

who was a faithful fervant to the queen, ſo 
artfully played his part, and there was ſo little 
appearance of deceit in a {mall baſket ot jr. it, 


that the guards let him paſs, ſo that ail the 


poſltbie vigilance and care of Cæſar were to 
no purpoſe. 

He did not doubt of C cop atr:i's reſolution 
after he h Ace read the letter iche had writ to 
him to deſire that her body might be buried 
wich that of Antony, in the lame tonib; and 

| he 
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2 ſent two officers immediately t prevent 
it zut tho' they made all p ible hifte they 
tound her dead. They only ſaw in enter— 
ing her chamber one of her women why 
was adj 1ſtmg her diadem, as ſhe had ordered, 
and another at her feet who was fetching her 
Jaſt breath. Aſtoniſhed at ſo ſtrange a 1 a- 
cle, they asked of her who was drefIm» the 
queen, if ſhe had done a gencrous action, 
Yes certainly replied the woman with a 
grandeur of courage, which could not We! 
have been expected in fo effeminate a count : 
ves, added ſhe, it is an action worthy of a3 
qucen, who dared thus by a generous death to 


free herſelf from the inſults and pride ot 


the Romans, as well as the unmanly triumph 
of. -T-Blar, who ſhall never now have the 
bauzhty pleaſure of ſeeing bound to his cha- 
riot; the heireſs of {> mn ny kings. In fimiſh— 
ing theſe words ſhe fell her ſclf dead at the 
feet of hor miſires $. 

Cle: pitra died at the age of thirty eicht, 
ac yhich number ſhe had reigned ſeventeen 
vith great reputation and glory. She was 
one Ot the moſt beautiful and moſt gallani 
princeſſes in the world. She ſhewed by al 
thꝭ actions of her life that ſne had a great am- 
bition, and her death ſhewed the did nor in 

extremity want courage. But the was parti. 
cularly famous tor the charms of her bout) 


and the agreeablenels of her wit. Tell 


2 Dion, Plutarch. 
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Cæſar was the firſt who felt the effects of 
their power; and he had ercat difficulty with 
all his magnanimity to free himſelf. He had 
a ſon by her called Cœſarion, and he re- 
warded the fa urs of this princels with the 
kingdom of 1.7 Pt aſter the death of her hro- 
ther Ptolemy, i ted of reducing it to a pro. 
vince, and unit it to the empire: She 


afterwards let Ante ny mare her aflestions; 

and tho' {112 VV. I 4 ih CITE 51080 61 7 0 
| | . | 
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of his heart. Sho pr. tended to ne conciuelt 
of that of Octavia far; and not Fecund. 
12 by 11s COMNETT}? Me or anz! A moe 
6 ueht for in her reſult ion that relief, which 
the could no longer fad irom her hganty. 
Cixl.ir was ſorry. tat the dete Gi this 
queen had d prix i hint of the mot eleridus 
pomp of h i triu: np; hat he 3 d DH 
ſo voluptuous a princef:, Had been cap ite 
or {ſuch a reſolution. Ilie nat only granted 


i 


her the tavcur . which fi nad demandes 


Ot being buried with CHIEN», he Would. 


cents be at the exponce oi her. fun-zal 


8 aving only to the 1 9 »Ptiäns nee ts 
0 ring all thin 188 4A cordilng to the cuſtoin of 
their country, with a magnitigence ſiitt une 
e great a princeſs. He nonoured liesi 
Ne fidelity of thoſe. two wonnen Who Lad 


Solen to die with BE, and erected to 12m 


rich tomb, near that of their miſtreſs. le 
eile tock care c . Her ſtatties, and rb: 
ſoldiers to pull them Jos | 
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tho', that one of the ſavourites of this quern 
had bcught off their deinolitiom by 16 105 
than ſi: hundred thduſand crowns f a ran 
erampic this, if true, of l and gratis | > 
Whilt Czfar preferved the ſtatucs of Clo. 


patra, he deſtroycd thoſe orf Aniony. There 


ſcems a difficulty of comprehending ther. 
ſon 61 {> different a procedure; for che 
Cannot torn. te, after he had replaced the 
ſtatu ds Ct Pompry. and Brutus, as he did 

ſeveral places, he cal tre a pleaſurc 1a 


deſtroying the _ ph 155 Wih Whom [1 
had had a ſtricter uni. Be with ant ot; 
heads of parties, "aid at 7 th Med these 
tears Wiki ch ccutg net be 155 ted of man 
cerity. There is heretore great appecronce 


that lie acted in this mmer, not to Y ave 
10 EE evident minuments. of Antony! 
ove for Cleopatra e OLIN it Uri 
tc hie own fanity, 2 2d ſhumctul for 2 deat 
ig zl. 

* did nor ſut v the fame treatmetit to a}; 

> children of into, nor to thoſe of Cleo 
woke File put we loft of "mtony's ch. 
dren, which he had by Pulvia, to dea a 
tho” he had ben eſpouſed to julia in tl. 
treaty concluded betwixt C ar and Anvil, 
al Tare mam; and he 3ave, ON the contre, 
£2 his vonner called Jo} ius, 4 50 19 01 7 
tather's eſtute; whether it was ton zecou 
of the name ne Ry or Cas Ic toun:! 
n him i2d<inations leſe dangerous than ! 
Le elder a" Betore Cleopatra kita 
| her! 
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1 ſe endeavgured to fave Ciilioms 
woaom ſhe truſt. d to ichodon, one c her 
domollics, that hie Feng conduct bim 
to the king of Eihiepi e; but: this pelß 
dious perio n brov. WF 
WH. Dit him 
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ha been e ee ine youth or tne 
pIrtics hindered. the confchnmation Ot the 
niarriage; and the to ainehters af utyi: 
eſpouſed afterwards, one of ther. 

and the other Druſus, fns of Livia. Ii the 

i2an time, it is evident, the Ronan: 

theſe eſpouſ ils pretunded tat the mate 
bet wixt Antony and Cle Gpatra, Was perfectly 
void, and «f no force; ctherwiſe they we t 
never have approved, t:- 
(h-uld have mari'd two is. CY RO 
wore ſo ſhocked uftorwaris at the BF; 
of the emperor Clauc'us it Agrippina 1 15 
niece; unleſs we picii2 to ß 1 2 
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a 3 ” 
b, C” 


the birth of thole "primes, NC ba wore 
regard to the cuſtoms of the Ervpiin's; 
which authutizcd ih. 
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Lwvs of the Romans which forbad them“. 
Cwſar married kkewiſe the ye! ung C N tra 


* 
1 


with the prince ms ſo 
Mauritania 3. to whom de cont 
ſideration of this e the pe ite Fe 

the kingdom of his father, and added t it 
ſeveral new ſtatcs. 

We muſt not go cut of Alevindria, WIG! 
accompanying Cat to the Cn of. Ale 
der the rcatt e, „hich was bullet in the mi. 
ale ot the city, Where the bedy of thi 
fußt conqueror reſted in a cin of gout, 
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After he had : approacticd it with reipect, he 
covered it wich flowers, and placed upon 15 
u Crown ef geld, to teflify the hem ge F 
Faid to bis virtue. Alevander himicl | 
Paid a veneration of the lise nature, t5 th 
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les of Cyrus: it is find, that Alexanders 
lits at day, in the ruins e f 
ARlenundria, excluſive of the coffin: of gold 
11 avarice Ci mank! T has taken a- 
way T4 ae if time. W iich conſumes all th gs, 
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moiith: a mcnument which preterved {© 
lens mm Alexandria, that this epoch was b 
oblerved in the times of the Chriſtian cm. 
perors who reigned in the caſt *; as it 
pears by the ancient canons of the Chrif'i an 
Faſter, in the churches of this patriarcht(t:;» 
After a l, the victcries of Actium and A- 
Jovandria vere more conſiderable by the n- 
t quences the had, than by the actions that 


3 


were dend in them; and the policy of Cant 


had a greater ſhare than his valour. 


ſaw for tive years the great preparations of 


Artony, without ſurprize ; becauſe he knew 
that his heart, being corrupted by love and 
debauchery, would never let him make a 
Tight uſe of his flects and army ; but he 
 Encw how to tcrrify the ſenate with this 
pretended enormous power; and making 
them fear leſt Antony ſhould transfer the 
empire to Alexandria, he hindered them 
from ſecing that he would uſurp it himſelf 


in Rome, after Antony's defeat, who was 


the only competitor that was left him. lie 
aggravated the pride of Cleopatra, as if it 
nad been dangerous to the republic; and 
ae in the vanities of Antony, tho* they 


were more ridiculous than criminal, fuljecis 


of ee and calumniation, both to the 
people and ſenate. He made uſe of Octa- 
via's virtue to render him more odicus, 
becauſe he treated her ill; and, to finith his 
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deſtruction, he produced a will, true or fee, 
which _— hira be declared enemy of the 
republic. He bribed his principal Captains, 
06 kept up x a correſondence with ico 3 
herſelf, who delivered vp too womanithl; 
the kingdom of Egypt, which Antony mi he 
have defended if he had not been thus be- 
trazed on all ſides. Vet the courage of 
C:eſar did not fail of appearing on theſe occa- 
ſions; and it was a bold 817 in Bs 9 
come with two h. mared!: nd £f 2, (ail, and 
beſiege in the gif ci Ambraci his enomics, 
who Sled it with five hundred ſhips greꝛter 
than his, and more numerous fe recs. But 
the valour and cyperionce of Agrippa, con- 
tributed greatly to mabe Him ain the victarg. 
Calir prac ted i in this wir more than in any 


other, his maxi of haltig fowly, Fortin 
Antony make al the aſt motions; and he 


Was not ſeen acting, but When his enemies 
had put themſelves to ſea with a numerous 
fleet. But he ſhowed as much diligence ir 
the execution, as he had. fſhewed prudence 
and flowneis in his deliberations. 
was as ſoon ready as that of Antony, Who 
law himſelf beſi-ged in the gulf, where he hac 
caſt anchor. The wor of £ enandri. 1 follow. 
ed cloſe upon that of Actium. Gt ar {-arce 
waited the end of winter to paſs over into A- 


1 


gypt, and he ended in leſs than a ye > thoſe 


two great wars, in which he finghed the en- 
flaving the republic, under pretenc of defenc- 
ing It. 


His fleet 
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SAR, before he returned to Rome, 

made ſome ſtay at Alexandria i, to efiab- 
iſa his authority in the kingdom of Egypt, 
ct which this famous city is the capita. 
He would likewiſe repair the diſorders cauicd 
by the Nile, becauſe they had not taken care 
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i Dion, Suetcuius. 
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of the channels; and this work was ſo impor- 
tant as to deſerve his preſence and particular 
attention. He therefore ordered the dykes 
to be raiſed, and the ditches cleaned, to 
give a free courſe to this river; and that oe 
clivity which is neceſſiiry to moiſten the lar: 
plains of this kingdom, which would clit be 
burnt up by the heat of the ſun, without 
this extraor 85 ry ſuccour, 
the detect ot rain, that f1'ls there ſel:1::n, 
and nevci 6 (UC atunctcince' to water the 
lands. But this miracul ben i untation never 
fails of WU Ne 7. made in ful abundlance, that 
it covers all the fielas, and leaves upon then 
that ſreſhneſs and manure, Which iS NECEHa) 4 
to render them ſercile. i hey . Ys, the ac fed 
undlation, not only caves e 
ul ver Eeypt. but ; Fkewiſe a prefave of 
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at the wars had mountca a very little that 
year, in wien Pompey Was alain ted by 
the Or ders Ty i 'tole: TW tO No: ' BY my Had e- 
tired after tue fatal bartle of alia; And 
that they had net at ondied at a 4 Gat 1207 
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of vanity, but a conſideration for the public 
welfare. He made hkewife ſerious reflecti- 
ons vpen. the government of ſo rich and 
trading a kingele m, which might by the 
neighbc whood which the Mediterrane an ſea 
gives it with Italy, bring to it great fe licity, 
cr be the cauſe of great diſtreſs and calun- 
tv. Theſe conitid. rations perſuaded him to 
truſt the adminiſtration of it, rather to a 
Reman knight thin a ſenator, whoſe ero/it 
and alliances would have been ſuſpected hy 
him in ſo dang- rous a p- it. For this rezion 
he choſe Corhelius Gallus, who ſcarce lind 
the dienity of Reman knighthood; and mie 
aiterivarcs a ſolemn decree, vehich not (y 
excluded Patricians from this government, 
but forbad them ikewite the entrance Uj en 
it. A decree which laſted to the time of the 
CiNPEercr Severus. 
After having re-eſtabliſhed the courſe of the 
We and left n -cetfary orders for the go— 
ment of Eb, he d parted to go into 


Greece, where he ſt yed ſome months ; nd 


Wen Altern dards to Kome, to receive thoſe 
1 nors v1 wich the ſenate had decreed him. 
{cy ordered by thiir decree, that all the 
Cy theuld go cut to meet him, men, vo- 
nen and children, withcurt exception; ard 
tio veſta's themicives, who had orders 
to march in this procc ſſien, ſinging x he 
to {is honor. Ihe decrce ſpec ified, that 
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they ſhould fing likewiſe theſe hymns in the 
temples, 1 immediately aiter thoſe which they 
ſung in honor of the gods. They vowed 


likewiſe publick games from five years to 


tive years, to rencw the metaory of the vic- 


rorics of Actium and Alexandria. They 


added, that the prows of thoſe ſhips, which 
had been taken in the „battle. ſhould be fi- 
ed together in the Roman forum, where 


was the court of public juſtige; ad they 


crected a trophy of the enemics ſpoils, with 
this inſcription, ©* This is an eternal inanu- 
«© ment of the fenate's and Roman peop''2's 
„ gratitude, who have crected this trophy 
to Cæſar, emperor and per petal tribune, 
% having by his victories given Peace to 


& fea and land, and eſtabliſſicd the Roman 


© empire from the pillars * ercules as far 
% as the Euphrates.”* But this trophy was 
not erected till ſome years 1 the Viory 


* 


of Alexandria, as it appen s by the title of 


perpetual 33 yh ich was not given to 
Ceſar till the ſeven hundred and vn irty-f. 101 
year after the S jon of Rome. In a 
word, they ordered, that the Gay of l 
birth, thoſe of his victories at Actium nd 
Alexandria, wit! that of. his entranos into 
Rome, ſhould be . ni ed by public pro- 
ceſſions, libations, 400 religious performances 
of ſacrifice... far, havin Tas ſeen the decree 
on the ſenate, cut off or moderated thoſz 
articles, which ſeemed to him exceſſive; 
not chuſing the veſtals ſhould leave the care 
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of religion, to honor his triumph, And 
giving the people thcir full liberty of meeting 
him, or not, without forcing any one: : 
moderation worthy of thcle honors he re- 
tuſed, 

He made his trivmphant entry in the yes 
ven hundred and twenty-five from the 
building of Rome, being conſul for the 
fCurth time, and triumphed three days ſuc 
ceihively'; the nrſt day over me Pannonianus. 
the Dalniatæ, the Japides, with the nat. 
ons of Gaul, and the r eichbouring oncs Gi 
Germany; ; the ſccond day as victor at 
tium; and the third as conqueror of Al. 
andria. 

This laſt triumph ſurpaſſed the two ot!1. rs 
in magniticence, and was alſo more agree 
ble to the pcople, who took pleaſure in ſcu. 
ing the re preſe ntetion of Cleopatra, laid 
upon a ccuch of ſtate, where the was ap- 
plying the aſp to her arm. Art having io 
well imitated nature, that it ſeemed as if 
it were herſelf, and not her picture. One 
ſy at hei ſide the young Alexander ald 
\ r Cleopatra her children, with the 
rau names of Sun and Moon, which that 
ainbitious qucen made them be called by 
in her court, They were dreilted in mag- 
nifcernt habits, ccrreſponding with thoie 
brcud titles, and all covered with diaments. 
ihe triumphant chanot came aiter, ſhining 

Dien, Piutarch, SUctonus, 


with 
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with go'd and precious ſtones, where the 
People law Cæſar in his victorius robe of 
the richcit Tyrian purple“ with an embroi- 
dery et gold. He was in the flower of 
his youth; not being quite thirty four years 
old, and his mae tic mein gave an àddi- 
tional luiti to all the trium h. The peo- 
ple Who p..afed theme 0 with making 
. of the paſt with the preſent, 
remembred ho Pompey. at the age of 
c hve years hail. triunrhed over the 
hee earth, viz, Alia, Attic and Europe“, 
ca ſinz to be carried before him tourtcen 
hired millions of livres in ſilver, and 
leading with him three hundred princes 
and captive kings, Who preceded his cha- 
riot. But they remembred at the ſame 
time, that this pomp was ſoon followed 
by the horrors ct a civil war, of which 
they law all the moſt hidden feeds now ex- 
tinguithed by Cæſar's victories; for all the 
heuds of faciions were dead, and none re- 
mind but him, from whoſe moderation 
they hoped for a happy and peaceable go- 
vernment. Beſides, he brought no leſs riches 
into the ſtate than Pompey had done; 
for after having cauſed four hundied fel. 
terces a head to be diitributed to the peo- 
ple, and more than tive timcs the amount 


m Ther, ? 20 white mixed with the 1 of 
„ lau, © lutarch. * Dion, Plutarch, 
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of that to his army, he crdcred ſo much 
money to he carried to the public an 
ry, at intereſt was reduced from fix to 
two per cont, and the value of the furds was 
raiſed in proportion. He filled hkew iſe the 
ts; of Jupiter and Minerva, and the 
lar gare of Rome, with the richeſt mo- 
nur; Egypt and Aſia, and cauſed to 


. tomple of . a ſtatus of 
n) ß“ 


was Ru mec alter her death by her vr, 
conov-orore v placed her ſtatues even u. 
„then tetufles. sere was in the temp 
of Venus; à chapel dedicated to july: 
Cæſir, where was the image of Viitory, 
round which Otur3us Cæſar made be fix: 

the moſt illuſtrigus ſpoils of Alexandria. i 
was thus he hencured the republic by his 
conquetts ; but what is ſtili worthy of grcat- 
er admiration is, that of ſo many Precious 
things, he kept nothing for bimic!f but 
one veſſel of Porcelaine. Beſides, theſe mag- 
nificences were ſo much the mere agrcœea. 

ble to the people, becauſe they not only 
coſt the public nothing, but that Cæfar 


tikewiſe freed them from all arrears cr 


taxes during the triumvirſhip, and diſcharg- 
ed all the demands cf their creoitors. 
The ſenate had ordered by its decree ſe- 
veral other ceremonics, which had not beer 
practiſed in former triumphs ; but Cxz.: 
would change nothirg of the ancient cu!- 
tom. He only deſired, that his collegue 
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in the con'uſhip * might be ſeated with 
him, and the other magiſtrates proceed con— 
fuſedly with the ſen tors, in Head of their 
going bert re, according to the ancient cuſ- 
tom; At the two doors - f the chariot 
were Marcellus and I 1berius on horſchack, 
the firſt at his richt and ne ſecend at his 
left hand. They were very ncar of the 
fame age entering upon their fourteenth 
y.. ar, but there vs in Marcellus fmern r& 
fir more noble thin in the other; und the 
Romans who loved his family, and hoaneur- 
ed. the virtu? of Huw, locked upn him 
with pleatu:-.- as being deitined one day 
to ſucceed C far. He was likewiſe brought 
up in the hope ot fo high a fortune, 
and Cæſar havimz no children by Livia, 
and none by Seribonia but a daughter, 
had adopted him, and ot his n.phew made 
warn his fon and hcir, as he had been adopt- 

d by Julius Czſar, to whom he ſucecded, 
T his grand feſtival was f wed by games 
an? ſpect tacles of different kinds. The chi- 
dren of the Roman nobility having ur- 
cchus at their head, celebrated the I ro- 
jan games, and had races in chariots of 
two or ſour horſes, after the Grecian ſaihion, 
with tournaments cf a very gallant nature, 
in which Marcellus ſurpaſſed ail others by 
his dexterity, as well as his fine air. 


P AHplilolils. 
Cæſar 
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Czfar gave likewiſe ſeveral ſhews of glg. 
diators, which he drew from thoſe priſoncrs 
which he had taken from thoſe barbarous 


nations which inhabit near the mouth 7 


the Danube. He ſhewed the people like- 
wiſe ſeveral extraordinary animals they had 
not ſeen before, amongſt the reit a fee 
horſe of an extraordinary ſize, and a 1! 
noccros, which has a horn upon the eng: 
from wacnce it tak<s its name, and with 
which it kills tha elephant its enemy, ty 


goreing him un 7 the belly, the oy place 
wh-re he is vul:. 9220 le. 
During ſeveral days that this feaſt bled 


all was nothing but Jancing, ſport and feſt!- 
val; and Rome-paiſmg on a udden fro 
the miſcries or a long calamitous civil war, 


to all the ſweetneſs and enjoyment of abſo— 


lute pcace, cculd not ſufficiently pour out 
its jay, nor raiſe its acclamations hich e- 
nough in praiſe of Cæſar . Fut porn! 
was ſo agreeable to him as that eagernens wit 1 
which he ſaw the people run to ſhut ve 
teinple of janus, as a mark of univcerſu un- 
limited peace: a thing ſo rate, that Rome 
never ſa any thing like it, but cwice, fem 
its foundation. 

That nothing 0 ght be wanting to the 
g/ ry of Cæſar, Marcus Crail:s his licule- 
nant, whom he ad ent itt 511, againft 


thoſe people Which e bet wixt mount 


Dion. Dion, I lub vrch, Flirus. 


Hemus 
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Hemus and the Danube, gained over thoſe 
Barbarians ſuch advantagzs, as were judged 
worthy of the honer of a triumph. This 
was therefore a ſcuth triumph for Cæſar 3 
for ſuch was the cuſtom of the Roma ang, 
that th y referred to their gone ral all the 
honor of that ſucceſs which the bentenan ts 
had who fought under his auſpices, that is to 
ſay, by the ſacred or. ors which the gcncral 


went to receive in the capitol, from the 


tut⸗ ar) gods of the cpirc, as ſocn as he 
had been ch:.ſen by tac cnporoy. 
the realin they decrcc: 
it was his lieutenant vw 
enemies. But Cifar div 


' him a triuinph, tho” 
p had defcated their 
.d the honer uitl 


Craſſus, without commummgating to him the 


title of emperor; a title too cley ated for A 
licatenant. . 
They fay, that when Craſſus cntered up- 
on the lands ot thcie ſ. wages, they tent to 
him their deputies, ta know what pee they 
were, and what it was they braun who 
them; to which the Remans havent 


ed, they were the lawful maſc;s of the M. 1, 
and came to ſul joct them hk-wiſe their 
empire. Stay, repii d theſe peopl, n- 


quer us betore you ad tine: thit. tick, ard 
prepare yourielves for a MU N47ard us WAP 
than you have dreamt of, They defended 
themſclves bravely, and it was after mus 
battles that Craſſus made the! 
an 4 Gbliged them to hel reace. They ro- 
late an action, which palled in one of i': ſe 
batiies, 
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battles, which has ſomething of a fabulou: 
air; but ſince hiſtory has related it as a pro- 
digy, Which cauſed the gaining of a battle, 


I have not thought fit to ſuppreſs it. It is 


ſaid a centurion, called Domitius, had put 


ſome phoſphorus upon the top of his helmet, 


which the agitation of his body had kindlad; 
and the enemies perceiving at a diſtance tis 
novelty, believed he was a demon who came 
to ſcatter fire and deſtruction about him. 


They were ſo frightencd, that they betos!; | 


themſelves to their hecls, and ſubmitted at 
the diſcretion of the copqueror. Iis thus 
the greateſt events often depend upon {:nll 
cauſes, and if thoroughly examined, fon.:c- 
times ridiculous ones, N 8 
During this time that Cœſar ſaw himſclt 


maſter of the empire, by the defeat and death 


of his enemies, the ſenate and people vo- 


luntarily ſubmitting to ſcrvitude, he thought 


of reſtoring to the people and ſenate their 
liberty, and re- eſtabliſning the ancient go- 
vernment of the republic. Whcther it is, 
that ſovereignty has this in common with 2! 
the goods of fortune, that it ſoon diſguſts 
when once poſſeſſed; or, that he feared in 
the time of peace that envy and hatred, 
which he had not apprehended in the tumult 
of war, Be this as it will, a little time after 
his triumphs, he ſent for Agrippa and Mace 
nas to his cabinet, and cammunicated to 


4 Dien . 


thom 
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them his deſizn :. He could not chuſe two 
men more c. pab ie af giving him good coun- 
{!. upon a pr poſiti n ſo important ond de— 
licate. We have already ſpoke of the merit 
of Werippa, and wie ſhail have occalion to 
ſpeac of it ſtil in the thread of this — : 
in which we fhill !fcon ſee him allicd ta C a { 
by affinity, as well as raiſed high in his ta- 
your ; a great poh:ticin, as well as a great 
captain; and managing the glory of C IC 
with ſo much capacity, that he made it al- 
ways agree with the public happineſs; a fa- | _ 
vourite without pride, a courtier with-ut _ = 
flattery, genergus, diſintereſted, and a per- . 
ſen of the ſtricteſt honor and integrity of 1 
the Whole court. | —_ 
M-:>o-nas was not a di er like Agrippa, 1 
but he had no Jeſs talents for civil affairs. a 0 
His favour was greater than his condition, — 
being only a Roman knight, and yet poulliſ- LB 
ſing "the rſt place in Cæſar's San dens n 
But his grit qualities were not benench his 1 4 
favour. IJ would not aſcend to d gnities, le 
thy” he ſu none above him, and hie con- —V 1 
fined hinfclf to the mediocrity of his own 7 \ 
birth. I do not mean that the quality cf a th, 
Roman knight was not illuſtrious; for that 175 
of a common citizen of Rome was 5 1 [4 | 1 


over the Whole world; and, beſides, Mace- 
nas was deſcended of. the ancient kings of 
Etruria, if /e Gare to belicve Horace. But, 
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in fine, whatever his birth was, it was 1-5 
conſiderable than his merit. He had a p. 

trating underſtemding to 5c into the bott 1 
of things, a clear dilcernment alw.,ys to t. ke 
the right ſide, an an gatpirac! facility in 
the expediticn of affairs. Ile nad a: chm 


plaiſance without baunds for r. ul. og 
he was to turn him fro ſeme dei: htu— 
dicial to his glory an It: ae int -'5 
then took the liberty to ntrac sth. 


make uſe of terms fi free nity; 

Cæſar, who knew him. was n 
and Mæcenas had fo «©:tirely g.. ny wy 
his gentle and eng ging mi, ibet he 
perſuaded him ta whatev he 17 aſcd; 
compoſing his mind, When he l., n frette. 
by the multi ji. ty f affairs, or dom eſtic 
vexations, wich he was not irce from; cr. 


by the ardor and heat f his teinper, which 


was a little too dere e 
It was to thoſe two men, ſo wiſe and 


well- affected to bim, that Ceſar choſe to 


communi« te the thought he had of re- 
nouncing the empire. After having made 
them fit down by him, 4 grippa on the richt 
and \Izcenas on the left, he ſaid to them, 


That after having revenged the Geath of 


e Julius Caſar, and ſuppreſſed thoſe factions 
£ which tore out the bowels of the repub- 
& lic, he was reſolved to diveſt himſelf of 


Wa ſupreme command, and think of his own 
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happineſs and caſe, after he had ſatisfied 


his glory; that notwithſtanding he had 


not thought propcr to diſcover his defign, 


till he had heard their ſentiments on the 


ſubjet, being ready to Use 1 to whatever 
they ſhould ſay to Fin, and all prejudices 
apart, enibrace that determination which 


tſiey ſhould Jud: e the maſt ſate and glo- 


rious for him.” Having ſpoken thus, 
Tippa expreticd himfclr in this manner *: 
i your glery, O Citar, and preſervation, 

cre not far dearcr to me than my own 
da [ would nat praiſe the reſolution 
youu have taken of laying down the ſus 


Preme power. For the condition of a 
prince is very different from the condition 
of thoſe he honors with his friendſhip. 


He is the object of the people's hatred, 


and his favourites enjoy the funſkine of 
his government. I think not of inſurir 2 


to myſelf theſe advantages, and I am only 


concerned for your reputation and ſarety. 
it you had WOTPEO the ſupreme power by 


force of arms, they might condemn your 
Vi: 3 „but could not blame your inſin- 
cer:ty'; but holding it as yeu do, from the 
benevolence of the people and ſenate, who 
nave but truſted you with it for ſome time, 
you cannot keep it without injuſtice. | 
incak trankly, according to my cuſtom, 
and becaulz you would have me Gu fo. 
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It is certain, that liberty is a prop. 1 that 
is no leſs common to men, then he very 
air they breathe. I hey have all one prm- 
ciple, from which they came, and in whic h 

they will be re-uritcd. They came from 
the gods, and return to them. I hus is 
no ſtrange thing, that they cannot ſufter 
ſlavery, and that all deſpotic power in 2 
fellow creature meets with univerſal rc; pug⸗ 
nance. Lycry one, on the co: tr. 15, "Es 
vours a . p"pular governnient, becauſe 1 
(ſtabliſhes an cquality. This equal. 


however, docs not exciuce the privile- S..- 


of virtue; for it is both natural and jult, 
that he wh. has more merit in him, ſhould 
be mine honored; and hen ſuüch cities 
are found, as have exalted qualitics, all 

200d men take 2 pleaſure in their ſucceſs 5 
* are afflicted for their misfortufes: 
whereas he who uſurps ſovereignty, renders 
hi2:{f odious to others, who cnvy. his 
proſperity, and rcjoice at his diſtreſs and 


BY G 2]: unity. 


6 Reſides, defpotiſm is croſſed by a thouv- 


« ſang dificuitics. To ſupport it, you muſt 
6 jncicale taxes, Which carnot be exactcd 


Without publick murmur; and tho” a pe- 


& pular government has necd of the fame aſ- 
« tiftances, the pebple bear the burthen be— 
< cauſe it is by their own order; but they 
think inſupportable thoſe, which are m- 


< ty. in the aanutattration ot juſtice, there 


poſed by a power that feſtrains their liber 
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are ſtill greater din. u'ti's : the prince can— 
nat wink at O11 5, +1C1uc Wultiſying 


them; nor punit.. tem, wichout havin 
the reputation of cauvity, Whereas j ub- 
lie magiſtrates are freed 1rom the harr-d 
of thoſe pumſhments, by the corfider:t.on 
they make. that they. are mi-fied with 
their own Power. 
public employments cauſes hkewite great 
trouble to him who has ſupreme pc wer. 
He cannot give them to + nh 
ordinary qualitics without danger, becauſe 
aſpiring hearts do not eaſtly | uer a ſüpe— 
r; nor inveſt unworthy ſubjects with 
them, without crawing upon himſfelf the 
hatred of the people, who never vilingly 
obcy ſuch worthlels perſons. On the con- 
rar in a commonwealth, the moſt illuſ- 
tricus perſons cauſe its ſecurity, and leav- 
ing things in that balance of poicer the 
found them, think of nothing but FB 
porting that republic which honors them, 
ut it from theſe difficulties of govern- 
ment] pais to the confideration of Fe per- 
fon of the 
Fe impoſes cn himſelf; 1 find little, very 
little reaſon to envy his condition. All 
his application is not ſuffigient, to give or- 
ders to theſe affairs that overwhelin him; 
his mind is exhauſted by its efforts and 


he loſes his health. Vet, after all his care, he 


hears nothing hut complaints. 


They make 


him anſwerable tor all public calamities, 
and 


he diſt-:ibution of 


e 


prince, and the manner of life 
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and all his beneficent actions, tho' never 
ſo extenſive, cannot comfort them for the 
liberty he has taken from them: this con- 
fideration is ſo powerful, that there have 
been found Barbarians who were fo con— 
vinced of it, that they retuſcd a crown 
which was offered to them. 

As for what remains, the power of a 


prince perplexes him more thin it give. 
him ſatisfaction ; his riches are al 
conſumed, by the great expence he is ob- 


liged to be at; the continual tro ops he 
maintains for Nis ſecurity, ſhew his fears 
and diifidence in the public affactions; 
his courtiers are not always faithſul to 
him ; his favourites coft him dear ; and 


to raiſe them to thoſe dignities and riches | 


they deſire, he muſt often make many 
more worthy perſons miſerable. I know, 
Cr-far, your exalted virtues exempt you 
from fault, and that your liberalitics are 
Eee to no one. But after all, you 
would find great difficulty to carry your- 


tclt ſo prudently as to cauſe no male- 
contents; for if you honor only perſons 


of merit by your generoſities, you will 
vive occaſion to others of revelti ng; and, 
if you diſpenſe them without diſti:ction, 
amnneſt the one and the other, You will 
make virtue more negligent, becauſe it 


will not ſee itſelf diſtinguiſhed from vice; 


and vice more bold, becauſe it will find i- 


elf cqualled with virtue. 11 fin, by | 


C Treving 
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* furing you, that you will acquire an in- 
mortal glory, if after having conquere 4 
* your enemies you reſtore to the repub- 
lic its arms and authority. You know 
the genius of the Romans, and that the 


« leaſt ſuſpicion of aiming at roy power 


are crimes which they never pardoned 
© in their beſt citizens. They could not 
© ſuffer that Camillus ſhould have white 
£ horſes in his triumph, but puniſhed that 
« ambition with a long exile. They were 
© the ruin of Scipio, becauſe he applaud- 


© ed too much his own great actions, and 


© ſhewed too little reſpect for the repub- 
lic: and they never reſted till they had 
taken the lite of your predeceſſor, upon 
© ſuſpicion of his affecting unlimited power. 
To avoid this misfortune, imitate Pom- 
„ pey, who at the age in which you are, 
and after a triumph of the like nature, 
« diveſted himſelf of all his power, and 
« diſbanded his armics, If your country 
is dear to you icftore to it its wiür'd 
for liberty. Put before you lay down 
your abſolute power, make ſuch Whol— 
ſome Jaws as may keep every one in 
their duty, that no one may dare to 
trouble that happy peace you have given 
the empire.” | 
Agrippa having finiſhed his diſcourſe, Cæ- 
lar looked upon Mæcenas, who ſpoke thus : 
„How ſpecious and well. grounded ic- 
ever the rcaſons of Agrippa may ſcem 
Vol., II. N 6 
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„ the execution, 


I cannot be of his ſentiment, and far 
from placing your glory O Czſar ! ard 
ſecurity, in diveſting yourſelf of the im- 
perial power, I do not think you can 


do ſo without incurring your ruin. If 
you cannot juſtly be blamed for reveng- 


ing the murder of your adoptive father, 
you cannot be blamed neither for re. 
taining your authority and ſecuring therc- 
by the publick tranquillity. I own that 


liberty is a poſſeſſion as valuable in Its 


own nature, as deſired by all mankind 
but it is to frame a falſe idea of it, to 
make it conſiſt in a democracy. If there 
is in ſoch a ſtate a more unbounded li- 
cenſe, there is more confution. Give 
a head to the republic, and you irce 1: 
from a multiplicity of tyrants. 

1 do not find ſo many difficulties in 
as Agrippa imagines. 


Whatever may be argued, the raiſing of 


taxes in no government can be diſponſ 
cd with, but it is generally done wich 
more cquity and economy by one ſu— 
preme power, than by ſeveral limited 
ones. And a people is never diſpoſed 
to compiain, when they evidently ice 
the prince proportions the public expence 
to the exigences of the ſtate. 


« As for the adminiſtration of equity, t: 


is better executed in a juſt monarchy 
than a republic. The very Gignity 2 an 1 


ſecurity of a prince conſiſts in this point 
„ And 
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* and tho? the people always murmur at 
„ the condemnation of the innocent, yet 
they approve of the puniſhment of the 
6e guilty. 

«© Public employments are likewiſe more 
juſtly diſtributed by a wiſe and enlighren- 
ed prince than by the ſuffrages of a: un- 
& diſtinguiſhing populace. And a ſovereign 
has nothing to fear from thoſe whom he 
has raiſed to dignity, becauſe they are in- 
« debted to him for their fortunes. 

& I agree about the cares that are an- 
% next to 28 but that is the con- 
ce dition of all who ſeek after glory. Re- 
& move pains and danger, and there is 
« no exerciſe of virtue. 

Vet you'll find till leſs difficulty in 
“ maintaining yourſelf in that power you 
« have attained, than in acquiring it. I 
% know {1 extenſive an empire demands 2 
« ſoul as great as yours to govern it. But 
after all the mere elevated your genius 
“ is the greater facility you will find in 
«© ſupporting the burden. 

«© On the contrary, v:nat dans ger do you 
not expoſe yourſelf to by a Þrecipitate 
« abdication. Can you behieve, Cæſar, you 
© can be ſecure b Y the reſtoration of pow- 
e er to thoſe perſens you were obliged 
«© to diſarm ? thoſe whom you offended 
© during the triumvirate, only wait ſuch a 
{© favourable opportunity to be revenged 
ein eir Turn. 

| Ne | 6 But 
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© But ycur glory is intereſted too. III 
* ſuppoſe that a ſenate, jealous of your 
© power, will praife your moderation in lay- 
„ing don the fupreine authority; but 
© will others do you think, paſs the ſame 
judgment, or poſterity not rather ſuſpect 
++ you did out of weakneſs what you look 
upon as an act of the higheſt generoſit7. 
« For ſovereignty being the appendage cf 


* exalted merit, why ſhould the worthy 


„% perſen diveſt himſelf of it? 

& You are likewiſe to maintain the title 
& of your adoption: and Who can doubt 
«© but Julius Cæſar deſigned to make his 
© power hereditary. If you only inherit 
his riches, you inherit only what was Icaſt 
% valuable in him. Iis the ſucceſſion to 
ce the empire you was deſigned for, and 
& he did not leave you his name but with 
„a view you ſhould claim his glory. 

«« But after a conſideration of your in- 
6 tereſt, Ill paſs to that of your country, 
& which is dearer to you than your own, 
« and I find ſtill more preſſing motives for 
«© your keeping the ſovereign power: who 
« would ycu intruſt it to after you had d-- 
de ptived yourſelt ? would this be to a raſh 
« jnconſtant people leſs guided by reaſon 
« than caprice ? or would it be to an am- 
c hiticus icnate, who would give as many 
« lords to the republic as there are patii- 
& cjans in Rome. The republic might pals 
< Without a head while no one affected to 


e. p 
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be ſo. But fince riches and ſuperfluity 

have been the efie t of our conqueſts, they 
have excited the umviticn of the nobility 5 
who have corrupted both the populace aud 
the army with their gifts and bounty. 

« This is the fatal ſource of our inteſtine 

« divifions, which you will expoſe the com- 
% monwellih to again, if you deſert it. 

„ Beſives it is not neceſſary, that tho 
“ you exercii2 2 ſupreme authority, you 
„e ſhould take the name of king. I dy rot 
& exhort you to tyranny, which ! KNOW you 
„ have a horror of, tho content with the 
&< name of Cziar, added to that of emperor, 
„ and provided you keep the cemmand, 
et leave. it to the ſenate to give you ſuch 
« titles as are agrecable to them, end ſuit- 


60 
ce 
cc 
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« able to the majeſty of a great prince.” $i Bi 
Such were the difccurſes of Agrippa and ie 
Mzcenas. Cæſar having praiſed that affection __ 
they ſhewed for his intere it, 4 tered the fen- | * 
timent of Mæcenas to that of Agripna. cither ' bl. 


becauſe. he thought it ſupported with more -: 
ſolid reaſcn, or that (cli-love, which is gene- 
rally ſpeakin s, the maſtcr of the human heart, 
determined him on that fide. He defired of 
Mz. enas that he would add to the advice he | 
had given him of keeping the ſupreme au- [ 
thority, thoſe maxims by which he might 
govern the ſtate well. This is the plan that 
wile miniſter laid down to him. | Ii 
He was of opinion? ; he ſhould new regu- 418 
Fan | #46 
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lat: the ſenate, the order of the Roman 
wt the different degrees of people, the 
iilics and all the armies ; that he ſhould be- 
in for exampie's ſake by the reformation of 
the ſenate, by rcmovirg thoſe who had in- 
tioduced themſch es in the confuſion of the 
Civil wars, whoſe unworthincſs only difhon - 
cored that t illuftric us body, and that he ſhould 
chuſe in their ſtcad priſons confiderable tor 
their birth and virtue; not only in Italy, but 
in all the cther provinces, becauſe by thus 
commun icating with the allies, the honc15 

of Rome, he "would make ſo many true 
Friends of them 


'F hat he ſhould leave to the ſenators the 


poſſeſſion of all thoſe privileges, that no ways 
ciminiſhed his own authority, but fop- 


prels thoſe that did, and gratify tie tente 


with empty honors. That he fhould le: 
them keep that prerogative they had of not 
being judges but by their own body. That 
he ſhould deliberate with them about the 

public affairs of the cnipire, and maintain 
them in the honor they had of giving auvi- 
ence to ambaſſadors. 

But that he ſhould retain the command of 
armics, the power of nominating magiſtrates, 
the diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, 
and in fine all the ſupreme authority, 

That he ſhould likewiſe manage the Ro. 
wan knights, who were bound in intercil 
ith the ſenate by the hope of —_— one Gay 


aut mitted. That he 1 ould divide his mus. 


nic CH 
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ficence between one and the other, by 
giving to the ſenators the moſt honorable 
emplovments, arlh t o the Noman N ts the 
m Mt 1! ucrative PO 15 . Becauſe theſe aft Were 
not rich EN; n LO jupp 12 CKence G 
their entrance into the chief magiſtracics. 
Thus by doing honor to the ſena te and . 
bliging the Roman knights by generoſity fig 
made himſelf maſter of them, and fecined 
to give them all wacr: 1:© took all from them. 

Mcenas added, chat h2 ſhould give the 
employment of Roman prætor to thoſe na- 
tors who had alren. 7. exerciled charges ies 
importance, herony to make ſure of ith: - 
mans by er ru their lives and fortunes to 
a magiſtrate who Was incebted to lim fer his 
employment. 

That he ſhould chuſe two ſenato. s to exer- 
ciſe the function of cenfors, by common 
only, and depending on his orac 7s that they 
ſnould keep 2 regiſter of the families of the 
ſenatcrs, and of Roman knights, of their 
manners and eſtates, and of the conduct 
which they kept in their own houſes, ccrrect- 
ing faults themſelves of leſs importance, but 
making him a faithful report of great ones 
By this means he would keep the ſenate 
within the bounds of reſpect, and extend his 

actual authority over all the families of 
Rome. 

That he ſhould never give the prætorſnip. 
but to ſuch ſenators as h 50 be: 4 edilee, quci- 
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tors and tritunes; that he ſhould admit t 


the conſulſhip none but of preerorian divnity, 


that he ſhould diſtribute to thoſe, and ſuch © 


as had been conſuls, the government of pre- 

vinces, and the moſt important emplayments 
of the whole empire; but that nove but 
Romans burn ſhould be admitted to theſe 


high offices, without other ſenators wha. 


were taken from allicd provinces, having any 
pretence to them. 

By this equity which was determined ty 
age, rank and ſervices of perſons, he would 
takc away all pretext for murmurs, and ac- 
cuſtom the ſenate to reccive as benefi:s 


thoſe employments which he had uturped 


frem them. 


"That he ſhould cſtabliſh public tho: 18. 


with generous allowances to teach all the li- 
beral arts, and military exerciſes to tlie 
young Roman nobility, as a ſure means to 
gain abſolutely the hearts of the youth, and 
make ſure of the childrens parents. 

That he ſhould make uſe of the Roman 
Erichts to furniſh Rome with proviſion, 
and gather public taxes and tributes over the 
diftant provinces ; but that he ſhould join 
with them cer rtain frecd men, wlio uncer 
pretence of afliſting them, mould have an 
eye over their adminiſtration. 

By this precaution he wouid make fore 
of the revenues, which a prince cannot tak 
too much care of, 
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That to the end he might provide for the 
neceſſities of all the empire, he ſhould divide 
the provinces, kingdoms, iflands and Italy 
itſelf, and ſend into cach place two of præto- 
rian, and one of conſulary quality. T hat one 
of thoſe prætorians mould take cogniſance of 
private affairs, and the other of public, with 
the ſuperintendency of thoſe troops which 
belonged to his quarter. Lhat they ſhould 
reier to the tribunal of the conſulary magiſ- 
trate, the judgment of all capital crimes ; but 
if the offence had heen committed by a cen- 
turion or ſenator ot the city, the whole atfur 
thould be tent to the prince. 

That if there was more than one legion in 
one quarter, the government of the troops 
ſhould be divided between the two præto- 
rians, to weaken their authority by ſuch di- 
viſion. 

That their employments ſhould not con- 
tinue above five years, at the moſt ; and 
three at the leaſt. 

By this wite mixture of power he would 
give the magiſtrates ſufficient authority to 
maintain the public peace, and too little to 
revolt againſt himſelf; and that he would 
thus become the centre of all authority. 
That he ſhould aitign ſalaries, out of the 
public treaſure, to ſuch maviftrates as went 
to govern provinces; becauſe it wouid not 
be juſt they thould ſerve the republic at their 
own expence in 9 n countries, or indem- 
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nify themſelves by plundering defencelei.: 
nations. 
Ds nat to keep the legions complete, he 
uld raiſe ſoldiers over all the allied an 
eibntary provinces, as well as in Italy ; but 
that he ſhould no longer make uſe of auxi- 
Hary troops. That he ſhould inliſt none but 
robuſt men, and ſuch as had no profeſſicn ; 
lcaving to others the care of arts, agriculture, 
and merchandize. This was an efficacicus 
means of furnithing his armies with gocd 
ſoldicrs, and averſe to deſerticn; and of ba- 
niſhing idlenc ſs from the ſtate. | 
That he ſhould deftine, for the maintc- 
nance of thoſe troops, a fund drawn from 
ur ſprir gs; from the money that ſhouly 
ſc after the ſale of thoſe. valuable move- 


„nich > counſelcd him to ſell, and put the 
meney cut to intereſt : ſrom the mines be- 


lenging to the republic; and laſtly, from 


1360 tributes which were paid by the ſub- 

jects of the enipire, as well as thoſe taxcs 

he ſhould impoſe upon the lands of citizens, 

who would ſoon accuſtom themſelves to pay 

moderate ones, that they might enjoy the 
advantages of peace. 


That as the prætorian binds cauſed the 
danger or ſecurity of the prince, according 


tr me fo affections they were inſpired 1 vith, 


He | ud place over them two leade TS, draun 
m the body of the Roman knights, with 


121 
C3 2? 


ables he had brought from Egypt and Aſia, 
to 
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the ſame power as the prætorians had over 
the legions. | 

That he would thus hinder conſpiracies in 
the army, by Kc eping it divided in two bo- 
dies; for, by making uſe of the prætorian 
bands to keep the legions in their duty, and 


employing none but Reman kn 1 for 


captains in thoſe bands, he would lay a re- 
ſtraint upon the ſenators, whoie credit or 
riches were conſiderable, that they micht 
not eaſily withdraw themſelves from his obe- 
dience. 
That he ſhould provide for the tranquil- 
lity of Rome, by aboliſhing all popular tu- 
multuous attemLlies ; a certain ſource of na- 
tional divition. 
That he {nould ſhew his cwn magnificence 
by adlorning Rome with ſumptuous edifces ; 
and ſupply his own diverſion by the pop 
and ſplendor of plays, thows, and public 
ſpectacles : nothing being more wire to pa- 


cify a people, thin at the fame time to em. 


ploy and divert them. 


That he ſhould oblige all the tributary. 


provinces to make uſe of the rnoney, weights 
and meaſures of Italy, and endeavour to 
make m_ conform to the Reman cuſtoms : 
thereby to make them arpencant in all 
things, hat ſtrange:s and fe 3 s mignit 
refer all to the Romans, as the Romans re- 
ferred all to their prince. | 


1 
D 
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That he ſhould not puniſh conſpiracies a- 
gainſt his own perſon himſelf, but remit the 
judgment of them to the ſenate, and ſtill 
temper by his clemency and generous mag- 
nanimity the ſeverity of their ſentences ; 
which weuid not only draw upon him the 
warm love of all good men, but in ſome de- 
orce that of his greateſt enemies. But this 
was to be underſtood, excluſive of military 


cConſpiracics which were to be puniſhed upon 


the ſpot, to ſuppreſs the inſolence of armed 
ſoldiers, and cut off from the very root all 
opportunities of ſedition and revolt. 


That he ſhould connive at leſſer faults, 


contenting himfelf with puniſhing thoſe 
- crimes that might diſturb the public peace; 
and that he ſhould recompence. merit, with- 
out tearing to be impoveriſhed by ſuch libc- 
rality; becauſe there would always be a 
greater plenty of recompences in ſuch an em- 
pire, than ſubjects that would deſerve them. 
That he ſhould hinder the people from 
erecting to him ſtatues of gold and ſilver, 
and building him temples ; becauſe he could 
never better deſerve immortality, than by ac- 
krowledging himſelf to be a man. That he 
ſhould reſpect the rcligion of his anceſtors, 
keeping up a reverence for augurs and au- 
TU ices, and not {uilcring aſtrologers to de- 
lude the people, a pernicious {ctt of men who 
lay ſnares for the credulity of filly men and 
„emen; nor felf-conceited, proud philoio- 
Thers, Who by an affected contempt of gran- 
dcur 
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deur weaken that reſpect which is due to 


princes, there being but very few who re- 
ſemble Arius and Artimidorus. 


That he ſhould protect the liberal arts, 


taking care of {uch as had a genius, and e 


celled in them ; but, on the contrary, treat 
with contempt certain proud, pedantic 


men, whoſe retirement and buſineſs are ſel- 


dom innocent, and always ſhameful. 
J hat as for what remained, the moſt ſure 


rule to make his government agreeable was 


ſo to temper his authority, as he would with 


others ſhould behave towards him, if fortune | 


had made him a ſubject. 

Cæſar approved of Mæcenas's advice, and 
in the execution not only made ule of him, 
but likewiſe of Agrippa, tho' this laſt had 
been of a contrary ſentiment. Thoſe two 
wiſe miniſters, who had in view nothing but 
Cæſar's glory, were always united when his 
will was to be put in execution. The great- 
eſt part of theſe articles were executed upon 
the ſpot, or a little time atterwards ; others 
were put off to a greater diſtance of time, 
and ſome were deferred till after the death 
of Cæſar; ſo that this plan was the rule of 
his ſucceſſors, and it is {till that of all prin- 
ces in thoſe maxims that can be convenient- 
ly obſerved. 

Ceſar began, according to the counſel of 
Macenas, by the reformation of the ſenate *; 


z Dion, Suctonius, 


this 
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this was the very ſcat or cathedra of the em- 
pire, and tho' the people from time to time 
had made vain efforts to eſtabliſn a Demo— 
cracy, or at leaſt to divide the authority, 
yet they always fell again under the domi— 
nion of a body of men, whoſe policy and 
riches prevailed over the populace. It was 
from this illuſtrious body that all the patri- 
cian families came, whoſe blood was nobler 
than that cf kings; and from whence the re- 
public drew its chief magiſtrates, its pratc7. 
and conſuls; to whoſ2 honor, courage and 
fidelity it intruſted the adminiſtration ot 
juſtice, the conduct of armies, with the g 
vernment of thoſe provinces and kingdoms. 
that obeyed the Roman ſtate. Thus the ſ:- 
nators, under pretence of maintaining the 
empire, made extraordinary honors be paid 
them in the provinccs, not orly when they 
went thither to exerciſe their magiſtracies, 
but alſo in public voyages, which they made 
for their pleaſure or private affairs, never go- 


ing abroad without lictors, a mark of 10 


vereignty. They had not this equipage ir 
Rome, unleſs they were prætors or conſuls, 
but when they paſſed along in the city, thc 
people roſe up and ſtood till they were gone 

by. | 


thoſe decrees came, which eſtabliſped 
or overthrew thrones, and determined the 
fate not only of private perſons, bu: mo- 
narchs themſelves, who were ſubject t th. 

Romar 


It was from this ſovereign - tribunal that 
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Roman empire. -It had been a long time, 
that the people had no more than the ſha- 
dow of authority, being in truth ſubject to 
the ſenate ; and the ſenate no longer pre 
poſed to them its decrees but for form's ſat; 
and to deceive them by this deceitful relpest 
and difference. Sylla had completed the 
ruin of public liberty, by ordering that the 
tribunes who had firſt been inſtituted ſor the 
protection of the people, ſhould be taken 
from the body of the ſenate. This was ob- 
ſerved till Octavins Cæſar afterwards abolith- 
ed this law by another, which permitted the 
Roman knights to be candidates of the tri- 
buneſhip, leaving to their choice whether 
they ound re- enter into their own body 
aſter the time of their employment, or be 
incorporated into the ſenate. 
The number of ſenators had never been 
well regulated, they were a tliouſand in the 
time ot Tarquin, which was a great number 
for the infancy of Rome, which had then 
but a {mall extent of juriſdiction and terri- 
tory. The civil wars which tore Rome to 
pieces in the ſeventh age after its foundation, 
ſo greatly weakened the ſenate, that it was 
reduced to three hundred in the time ot 
Sylla; after his death there were great ſup 
plements made to this order, ſo that under 
the dictatorſhip of Julius Cæſar they amount- 
ed to more than eight hundred. After his 
death, Antony abuſing his power in the tri— 
umvirate, had introduced two hundred, v-ho 
| nad 
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had neither the birth nor eſtate that were ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport ſo eminent a dignity ; for 
beſides birth and merit, the laws ordered, 

that no one could be raiſed to this honor, if 


he had not fifteen thouſand crowns annually ; 


and that thoſe who had diſſipated their in- 
comes ſhould be degraded. Octavius Cæſar 
required further, that none ſhould be receiv- 


ed who were not well made, that the people 


might have nothing to reproach that order 
with. 

They did not always give their audience in 
the ſame place; and there were ſeveral quar- 
ters in Rome where they had palaces, but 
that place where they aſſembled was always 
called the court; and there was at the en- 
trance an altar dedicated to ſome one of their 
gods, where the ſenator that entred was 
obliged to make libations and perfumes, and 
throw at leaſt one grain of incenſe into the 
fire. It was by this, that, in the birth Cf 
chriſtianity, they diſcovered chriſtians, who 
reſuſed this incence to idols and dæmons, 
chooſing rather to ſuffer death, than be guilty 
ot ſuch a criminal complaiſance. 

The ſenate aſſembled commonly twice a 
month, upon the day of the calends, and the 
firſt of the ides, but there was a vacation, 
which laſted ſix weeks, in vintage-time. Such 
was, or at leaſt ought to have been, the form 
of the ſenate, according to the antient rule; 
but ſeveral abuſes had infinuated themſelvcs, 
and there had been great negligence and irre- 
gularity. 
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fularity. They ſometimes gave themſclves 
the liberty of :{-mbling in private houſes, 
they often abicnted themſelves from the 
court, and the preateſt part of thoſe that 
came thither, neither obſ-rved that decency 
or gravity which their dignity obliged them 
to, 

Cæſar undertook to correct theſe ute 
and re- eſtabliſh the ſenate in its antient ſplen- 
dor. The firſt thing he did was to remove 
thoſe who Gdiſ-riced their high ſt.ticn by 
their life, or by their mean extracticn and 
he did not emplay in this retermation any 
other force but i. at of arguments and reaſons, 
adviſing thoſe who were convinced in their 
conſcicnces of their own wunwortiineſs, vo- 
luntarily to retire, before they were obliged 
to it, and were publicly degraded by the 
cenſors. Fifty obeyed upon the ſpot, and 
one hundred and forty ſoon after did the 
ſame thing. He continued to them all the 
prerogatives of ſenators, except that of com- 
ing to court; and he filled up their places 
with perſons of merit, ſupplying, by his own 
generoſity, what was wanting in the revenues 
of ſome of them. He ordered likewiſe places 
appointed for their convocation on cuſtomary 
days; and he would have them come to the 
court, cloathed in a manner ſuitable to their 
dignity. 

: 'The republic was divided into three ſtates 
or claſſes, the ſenate, the knights, and the 

people; and every ſtate was — 755 

1 rom 
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from the other by its dreſs, as well as its 
birth. The ſame form was common to all, 
and the plebeians wore the gown as well as 
the knights ard patricians, Lut the knights 


were diſtinguiſhed by a gold ring and the 


aug uſtus clavus*, which was a border of 
purple narrower than that of the ſenators; 
and the ſenators were diſtinguiſhed from dune 
al other by a border OL the ume nature, Put 
wider than that of the kniohts. The robe 
of the patricians was not all of purpic, the 
ground was a very fine White; to Which 
was added the border of purple, as a magni- 
ficent ornainent. Theſe diſunctions in th: 
robes of thoſe who were honored with a 
triumph, or the titie of Imperator, wer? 
ſtill ſet off with flowers and embroidery ct 
gold, which covered the whole habit, ſo that 
one could ſcarce ſee the ground-wotk of ir, 
Theſe laſt had the privilege of wearing this 

robe all of purple, without any mixture. It 
was tied upon the ſhoulder by a knot, which 
had a graceful air ; and it was bound about 

by a gircle, without which the dreſs would 
have been inconvemient. The cenſors ſome- 

times forbad the ule of this girdle to thoſe 
who led a diſorderly lite, which was a mark 
of public infamy. Cæſar therefore would 
have the ſenators appear at court in dreſſes 

ſuitable to their quality, and thoſe titles and 
employments they had been honored with 


* Dion, Suetonius. 


Thus, 
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Thus, by contributing to the magnificence 
of the ſenate, he employed their thoughts 
ab ut waat had a vain exterior; whillt ap- 
plying himſelf to what was cilential to mo— 
narchy, he took from them all their au— 
thority. 1 
It was at this time he made a ſolemn e- 
dict of the reſolutien he had taken while he 
was ſtill at Alexandria, not to truſt the go- 
vernment of Eaypt to a lenator, for ſcar he 
might become powerful chaughi to revolt a- 
gainſt him with the ſuccours of ſo poweriul 
a kingdom ; torbidding, in enced, all ſe- 
nators the free travelling over the provinces, 
without his permiſſion. They had only the 
liberty of travelling in Italy, and that part 


of Gaul which was called Narbonian, fron 


the name of its capital, which had been built 
by a Roman conſul ® ; but his political view 
was in this, and all other things, to appro- 
priate ultimately to himſelf all the authority 
both of people and ſenate. The people 
commanded in the ancient republic, and 
the ſenate only approved their orders ; but, 


in length of time this laſt body had got into 


their own hands the other power. But Cz- 
far uniting in his own perſon tiie civil rizats 
of both, regulated all things in his privy 
council; not propoſing them to the ſenate 
till he had taken his reſolution, and this 
meerly for the lake of having Re approba- 


d Martius Nato, 
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tion; Jet leaving them the liberty of a con- 
trary declared ſentiment, whether it was, tht 
he deſired that every man ſhould act dil. 
intereſtedly, and fem his heart, and bett 
judgment, or that he only affected out of 
policy this apparent moderation. W hat- 
ever was the reality, he did not condemn 
the liberty of a ſenator, who named one cf 
his enemies in his preſence for the pretcir- 
ſhip ; nor the anſwer which this ſenator made 
waa when asking him if he did not knew 
a worthicr perſon, he immediately replied, 
votes were tree, and that every one had tis 
friends. He ſometimes found a warm cp- 
poſition to his reſo'utions, without ſhewing 
any reſentment of it. As for what remains 
of his character, he was not only 1ndetati- 
gable in the diſpatch of ſtate affairs, but he 
diſtributed ſuch exact juſtice amongſt parti- 
dus, that he gave audience every day in 
caſes of moment ; reſting upon a cuch 
when he was weak or ind ſpoſod, and or- 
dering private perſons to come into his cham- 
ber, when his illneſs was ſuch as to hinder 
him from going abroad; he always took the 
fide of mildneſs and moderation, when crimes 
were to be examined into, and aſſiſted 
the accuſed in making their beſt defence. 


And a perſon having been accuſed of the 


murder of his parent, he interrogated him 
in this manner: Certainly, thou haſt not. 
committed fo horrible a crime: giving 


him by this means the boldneſs to deny: it 
| in 
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in his preſence. He was likewiſe of eaſy ac- 
cels to every one, defiring they thouid come 
to him at all times, and "preſent him freely 
their petitions ; and a perſon once holding 
one out at a diſtance, and trembling, he ad- 
vanced his own hand to receive it, correct- 
ing him at the ſame time with a ſmile for 
his timidity, by asking him „ if he thought | 
e he was expoſing his hands to an elephant.“ | 
Being named fer the conſulſhip the ſixth 
time *, he choſe Agrippa for his. collegue ; 
Os f whom he had fo great an (ſteem, that 
during the war he would have his tent made 
like his own, and that the officers ſhould take 
the word of command indifferently from one 
or the other; and ſtill dividing with him, 
during peace, the fruits of his victories: he 
would have him preceded by an equal num- 
ber of lietors and faſces, and that there ſhould 
be no diſt nction in the exerciſe of their con- 
Iwip, He married him the fame year to 
his niece, the daughter of Octavia, whom 
ſhe had had by Marcellus her firſt huſband; 
hut tome years after he drew him nearer to 
FHimielr, by marrying him with Julia his own 
daughter. and widow of ycung Marcellus. 
Inis year was conſiderable for thoſe public 
eciices which C: ſar built, and thoſe ſhews 
which he exhibited for the people; but it 
was {tl more remarkable for the care he toox 
of the public treaſure, taking vp money at 


ur of Reme 726. 
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intereſt in his own r ame to fill the coffers, and 
he created two ſuperintendants of the reve— 
nues, who were to be changed every year; 
for his uncqualled libcralities in diſtributing 
corn to the people, and ſupporting thoſe ſe- 
nators at his own cxpence who behaved 


well and were in danger of poverty; and for 


his equity and mercy, in making void by 

one edict all the decrees that had ever paſſed 
dur.ng the civil wars, and principally thoſe 
under the triumvirate. He was honored the 
| ſame year with the title of prince of the 
ſenate; a title that was not unknown to the 

ancient republic, and had been given to o- 
thers before him. But to try the affection 


of the ſenate, or make ſure of them, he of- 


fered to abdicate the empire, it they judged 
his abdication bencfcial to the republic, 
ſaying, he knew very well what he expoicd 
himſelf to; but that he choſe rather to dic for 


the public good, than preſerve his life at the 


expence of Rome's liber ty: wherefore he ac- 
tually reſtored to them the empire, all it 
provinces and armies, and only hoes 
them to baniſh factions, and be perfectiy 
united amongſt themſelves, upon generous, 
diſintereſted principles ; if they would have 
their government glorious, happy, and 
laſting. 

This diſcourſe had the effect which Cafar 
expected, tho” it produced very aifferont 
motions, of tear and hope, according to the 
Various inclinations of different verſe, 

| Thon 
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Thoſe who wiſhed to ſee the re-eſtahliſhment 
of the commonwealth, were filled with joy ; 
but, ſtill: apprehending this might he a 
feint, they durſt not diſcover the tranſport 
of their hearts; and thoſe who began to ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to monarchy, were filled 
with grief, fearing they ſhould fall again into 
the confuſion and civil wars of popular am- 
bition and a corrupted empire. All, there- 
fore, begged of him, in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
and preſſing terms, to hold the reins of ſu- 
preme power in his own hands. He reſiſted 
them a long time, but at laſt ſuffered himſelf 
to be prevailed upon; and the ſenate, to 
teſtiſy their affegtion, ordered upon the ſpot, 
that the pay of the prætorian bands who 
were the prince's liſe- guards ſhould be in- 
creaſed one half. The real deſign of Cæſar 
was rot to throw up the empire, which he 
had uſurped ; but by this ſtratagem he mace 
it be confirmed to him as a ri: ht, and ſo be- 
came lawful ſovereign, perhaps by affecting 
to be popular. He declared, notwithſtand- 
ing, that he did not accept the ſovereignt 
bat for ten years, of which he would have 
the ſenate make a decree ; but this was the 
moſt artful means of attiuring it to himſelf 
for life, and he kept the ſame conduct ever 
after; fo that the ſenate were obliged to re- 
new their deere ev cry time it was ready to 
expire. Crrſar would likewiſe divide the pro- 
vinces of the empire, giving up to the peopic 
2 arid ſenate thoſe that were peaceable, and 
k Coppin! 0 
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keeping the government of thoſe others, 
which, upon account of their not being tho- 
roughly ſubjected, had necd of the prince's 
own care and application. This diviſion 
ſcemed advantageous to the people and ſe- 


nate, by putting into their hands the peace 


and plenty of the empire; but it left Cæſar 
the abſolute authority, becauſe he thus re- 
mained maſter of thoſe armies which were 
__ neceſſary to keep the people of ſo extenſive 
an empire in perfect obedience. | 
Cæſar having ordered a journal of the 


empire to be given him, ordered it to be 


read to the ſenate and governors of conqucr- 
ed kingdoms and provinces; and then ſaid 
to them, that he yielded to them Afric, pro- 
perly ſo called, with Numidia, Libya, Sar- 


dinia, Bætic, Spain“, Epire, Greece, Sicily, 


the iſland of Crete, Daimatia, Macedonia, 
the leſſer Aſia, Bithynia, and thoſe other 
provinces which are extended alcng the 
Euxine ſea; and that he retained for himſelf 
what remained of Spain, T arragoneſus, Lu- 
{itania ©, Narbonian Gaul, the province about 
Lyons, Aquitania, Belgium, Czliſyria, 
Phenicia, Cilicia, the iſland of Cyprus, and 
the kingdom of Egypt. He afterwards chang- 
ed the ifland of Cyprus and Narbonian Gau! 
tor Dalmatia ; becauſe this laſt was not quict, 


* So called from Bætic, at this day Gua:c- 
guivir. Portugal. N 


the kingdom of France. 
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but had often tumults and inſurrections in it. 


The kingdoms of Pontus, Cappadocia, Ga- 
latia, Armenia, Judea, Arabia, and feveral 
others, were not comprehenaed in this divi- 
ſion, tho' they acknowledged the loverengn- 
ty of the empire, becauſe the poſſeſſion of 
them was left to the allied or tributary kings. 

Cæſar likewiſe regulated the cuſtoms, by 
which the provinces were to be governed ; 

as well thoſe which he retained, as thoſe he 
gave up to the people and the ſenate, ac- 
cording to the plan of Macenas. He there- 
fore agreed with the ſenate, not to ſend an 

but patricians into the provinces, excluſive 
of Egypt which was to be governed by a 
Roman knight, by a decree that had been 
made before; and with exception to ſome 
other important places, which Cæſar intruſted 
to the Roman knights, that he might cauſe 
an emulation and jealouſy in the ſenate. It 
was likewiſe reſolved, that thoſe magiſtrates 
who went into the provinces depending up- 
on the people and ſenate, ſhould take the 
name of proconſuls, and the others the 
name of propretors, who were ſent into 
places belonging to Cæſar, whether they had 
been conſuls and prætors, or not; thoſe titles 
only ſerving to diſtinguiſh the government 

of the people from thoſe of the prince. 
They gave likewiſe the name of prefect, 


to all theſe governors indifferently ; adding 


to them, for diſtinction's ſake, the titles of 


proconſul or propretor ; but both the one 
Vo“. II. O 2 and 
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and the other went into their provinces with 
lictors and faſces. Theſe governcrs had 
their legates or coadjutors, who relieved them 
in the painful offices of their employments ; 
and theſe legates were often pretorians 
themſelves, or ſenators, who at leaſt had been 
ecliles or quæſtors. The prince, who nam- 
ed the governors of thoſe provinces, appr:'- 
priated to the people, as well as the maz11- 
trates of his own provinces ; likewiſe non.- 
nated the legates of both of them. 

The proconluls were charged with the 
care of paying in the taxcs from the pro- 
vinces ; but there were eſtabliſhed in other 
governments commiſſaries for this, whom C::- 
tar took from the body of the Roman knignt:, 
only joining with them ſome of his frecd 
men, according to the advice of Macenas. 
The power of the ſword was given to the 
prince's deputies, and taken from others; 
but neither the one nor the other could 
make levies of men or money. 

All theſe governments were annual, but 
Czſar had the power of prolonging the com- 
millions. At the end of their governments 
they could not enter upon new employtnents 
of truſt, till after an interval of five years. 
This was a piece of policy of Cæſar, to 
hinder the ambition of ſcnators from provy- 
ing troubleſome ; but he gave another reaſon 


for it, foutided upon the number of ſena- 


tors, who could not hope otherwiſe to go- 
vern in turn. This order however was not 
| new, 
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new 5, becauſe it had been made in the 
time of the republic, to ſuppreſs the avarice 
of governors, and give the people the cou- 
rage of acculing them in the ſpace of five 
years, for which time they knew they muſt 
be without authority. 

It was at this time the ſenate gave to Cæ- 
ſar the name of emperor , to be for ever 
after a title of pre- .eminence and ſovereiguty 
annexed to the family of the Cæſars; it af- 
terwards deſcended to thoſe who ſucceeded to 
the empire, and is at this day the title of 
the firſt monarch of chriſtianity. 

They added to the title of emperor that 
of Auguſtus *; ſo glorious an appellation, that 
when it was the immediate reward of merit, 
it muſt have given a great idea of grandeur 
and ſublimity *. 

+ WE Romans cauſed likewiſe laurel-trees 
to be planted before his palace, above which 
they hung chaplets or crowns of artificial 
oak ; making by the laurels the glory and 
happineſs of his triumphs, and by the oak 
the cares he took to maintain the vigor of 
the empire. It was alſo at this time the fe- 
nate ordered, that the houſe where he dwelt, 
ſhould be called Palatium, upon account of 
mount Palatinus ; upon which Cæſar, in imi- 
tation of Romulus, had choſen his habita- 
tion; but this was to be continued, tho' he 


Plutarch. Tear 727. i Dion, * Suc- 
touius. | 
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left that place, and transferred his abode elſe- 
where. This is the origin of a name that is 
{o famous at this day. PO, 
Auguſtus, preſerving his moderation in the 
midſt of all his glory, appeared regularly in 
the ſenate ! ; where he would have all his 
decrees paſs by a plurality of voices; and a 
public conviction of their equity, without 
| thewing either affectation or partiality in his 
conduct. Tho' the people had no longer 
any ſhare in the ſupreme power, yet he per- 
mitted them freely to examine his ordinances, 
which he crdered to be fixed up according 
to the ancient cuſtom; and he was always 


ready to liſten to any of their remonſtrances, 


by which they could prove them prejudicial 
to their intereſts. He employed labourers 
the ſame year in repairing the public ways, 
that perſons might travel from all parts of 


Italy conveniently to Rome. He left the 


care of foreign roads to his magiſtrates, to 
whom he gave the power to draw what mo- 
ney was neceſſary upon the Iinperial trea- 
ſury ; but he reſerved to himſelf the care of 
the others, and particularly the reparation ot 
the Flaminian way, becauſe it was the paſ- 
ſage of thoſe armics he commanded ; and he 
made it be paved every where with Jarge 
ſtones, from Rome even as far as Rimini; 
taking this expence from his own ſtock, and 

not the funds of the republic. To furniſh 


Dion, Suctonius, Plutarch. 
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this vaſt expence, he melted down the ſta- 
tues of gold and filver which cities and al- 
lied kings had ſent him; changing thus o 
many monuments of vanity into monuments 
of beneficence. | 
Auuguſtus made a tour this year into Gaul, 
_ with a deſign to have paſſed over into Eng- 
land, and ſubject that iſland which had re- 
volted. But when he was upon the point 
ot embarking, ambaſſadors came to him to 
allure him of the obedience of the whole 
country, which was returned to its duty, and 
ready to receive what conditions he would 
impoſe. Yet his journey was not uſeleſs, 
tor the Gauis having taken occation from 
the civil wars, had revolted in ſeveral places 
in the province, and refuſed to pay the tri- 
butes they owed to the empire. Cæſar re- 
duced the mut eers in a little time, without 
ipiling blood, and pacified all jealouſies by 
his preſence. rr 
It was in this voyage that he divided the 
government of Gaul into four diſtricts, Nar- 
bonian Gaul, Aquitania, the country about 
Lyons, and the old Belgium ; and he fixed 
the taxes at ten million pieces of gold a 
year. 
After this he paſſed over into Spain, where 
he redreſſed thoſe diſorders which the diſſen- 
tions cf the republic had cauſed, and re- 
eſtabhſhed every where the majeſty and peace 
of the empire. We may refiect here, how 
neceſſary the preſence of a ſovereign ſome- 
93 „„ Jones 
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times 1s to keep people in obedience, and 
hinder thoſe revolts, which his abſence gives 
his ſubjects the boldneſs of beginning. 
This is what happened the ſame year in 
Egypt, where Cornelius Gallus, whom Cæſar 
had made governor before he departed frem 


Alexandria, had the inſolence to make ſta- 


tues and pyramids be erected to him, at that 
very time when his maſter melted down 
thoſe ſtatues of gold and filver, which had 
been erected to him. He added to his va- 
rity ingratitude and calumny, ſpeaking di!- 
honourably of his prince, who had intruſted 
him with the moſt important government of 
the empire. Auguſtus contented himſelf 
with recalling him, and ſending him a ſuc- 
ceſſor; but the ſenate, to whom Cæſar had 
committed the recognizance of treaſonable 
crimes, would have his accuſation made in 
form ; and Gallus, apprehending the rigour 
of the law, prevented his condemnation by 
voluntary death. The emperor ſhewed a 
regret for it, complaining of the circumſtan- 
ces of his own condition, that as a prince he 
could not be angry with his friends without 
ruining them. Gallus had made himſelf by 
his liberalities many friends and creatures; and 


the noble poetry of Virgil, as well as the writ- 


ings of the other beſt poets in that age, are 
full of his praiſes ; but he had none in the 
ſenate who were more inveterate enemies to 
him, than thoſe he had been moſt bountiful 
to: which clearly ſhews, that thoſe who are 

in 
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in 1 high poſts of favour, muſt expect no long- 
er gratitude from the generality of mankind, 
thin while that favour and the ſun- ſhine of a 
court laſts. 

The following year n. Rufus Egnatius, who 
had exerciſed the edileſhip, fixed publicly 
at the end ot his charge a ſeditious paper in 
the principal parts of the city ", boaſting of 
having left Rome in a good c >ndition b: y his 

vigilince, and encouraging all his lucceiT-rs 
to tiniſh what he had ſo happily begun. Au- 
guitus only blamed the ambition of the ed.le, 
and exhorted thoſe who were to ſaccecd him 

to be more moderate, and extinguith ear! 

that ſpark which might be capable of re- 
kindling tae dreadful. conflazration of civil 
_ fattons. 

In the mean time Cæſar paſſed over into 
Spain, to make war with the Cantabrians, 
and thoſe of Aſturia, who had revolted. The 
firſt poſſeſſed the kingdom of Navarre and 
Piſcaya ; the others, not only Aſturias, but 
the kingdoms of Lions and Oviedo. His 
enemies intrenching themſelves in inacceſſable 
places gave great trouble to Cæhr, who 

could not draw them down to a field battle. 
The tatigues he underwent made him fall 
ſick, and he was oblized to order himſelf to 
be carried to Tarragona for his recovery, 
leaving to Antiſtes his lieutenant, the ſuper- 


m Year 728, Dion, Suetonius, Plutarch. 
Tear 729. 
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intendancy of his army. Antiſtes terminated 
the war happily, and the good fortune of the 
emperor turned his retirement to his advan- 
tage; for the enemy who had not dared to 
make an open campaign while he command—- 
ed in perſon; having been informed of his 
diſtemper, and abſence, became bolder and 


gave battle to his lieutenant, who defcated 


them. Antiſtes afterwards beſieged the ca- 
pital of Aſturias, and took it. The other 


cities opened their gates, and all the country 


returned to his obedience. 

After this expedition, Cæſar, who had re- 
covered his health, marched his army into 
Luſitania; and, not to let his ſoldiers re- 
main uſeleſs in a country that was at peace, 
he employed them in building a city, which 
he called Emerita ? Auguſta; becauſe he 


there diſmiſled thoſe ſoldiers, who had finiſh- 


ed the time of their ſervice. 
He learnt at the ſatne time, that one of his 


lieutenants 1 had Cefeated the Germans, and 


had deſerved for it the title of Imperator; 
and that the ſenate had likewiſe decreed him 
a triumph; becauſe, as we have ſaid before, 


the honor of the ſucceſs was referred to the 


general, tho' abſent. But Cæſar refuſed the 
honor of a triumph, and returned to Rome, 


where he ordered the temple of Janus* to 


p This term ſeguiſſes diſmiſſed. % M. Vinicius, 
be 
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be cloſed, which had been opened upon ac- 
count of thoſe wars. 

Amintas, king of Lycaonia and the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, died about this time; and 
tho' he left a ſon capable of ſucceeding him, 
the emperor reduced his kingdom to a pro- 
vince ; but he reſtored their liberties to the 
cities of Pamphilia, which this king had made 
himſelf maſter of. LY - 

Czfar, at his return, marrigd his nephew 
Marcellus, who was not thcn above twenty 
years old, with his daughter Julia, who was 
then but fifteen ; and his health not permit- 
ting him to celebrate the ceremonies him- 
ſelf, he left the care of them to Agrippa, 
who acquitted himſelf with a magnificence 
worthy of Auguſtus. He knew not at that 
time that he himſelf ſhould marry julia ſoon 
after; for Marcellus did not ſurvive above 
a year his marriage. 5 
The fame year Agrippa built the portico 
of Neptune, in memory of Cæſar's naval vic- 
tories; and ornamented this edifice with 
paintings, and ſculptures; ſome of which 
repreſented the voyage of the Argonauts, 
and others the battle of Actium. He added 
to this portico the magnificence of baths, 
after the Lacedemonian faſhion, which he pro- 
vided with all things neceſſary. He finiſhed 
likewiſe the Pantheon, which had remained 
incomplete; and had a mind to have placed 
in it the ſtatue of Auguſtus; but Auguſtus 
would not ſuffer it, contenting himſelf with 

1 its 
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its being placed in the porch, with that of 

Agrippa; but the ſtatue of Julius Cæſar was 
put in the temple, amongſt thoſe of the 


gods. 
A little time after this, Auguſtus, who 


had always been indiſpoſed after his return, 
fell entirely ſick, and his health was deſpaired 


of for ſome days. Not hoping his own re- 
covery, he ſent to the principal perſons in 
the ſenate, and Amongſt the Roman knights; 

and when they were come into his chamber, 

he put the journal of the empire into the 
hands of Piſo, who was his collegue in the 
conſulſhip that year, and gave the ſignet with 
which he ſealed the diſpatches to Agrippa, 
without ſpeaking a word to one or the o- 
ther ; whether this was done out of ſome 
political deſign, or that the condition in 
which he was did not permit him to ſpeak ; 

but certainly he left every body doubtful of 
his intention, and ſurpriſed at theſe two ac- 
tions. For the ſenators had thought he did 
not call them but to recommetid a fucceſſor to 


the empire, and they did not doubt but this 


ſucceſſor was to be Marcellus. Yet it ſeem- 
ed that Czſar, by giving up the journal of 
the empire to the ſenate, had a mind to re- 


ſtore them their ancient power; and, on the 
other ſide, one might have imagined, that 


he had not given the imperial ſignet to A- 


grippa, in preſence of the ſenate, but to mark 


him ovt for his intended ſucceſſor. None 


ever knew the true intention ol the emperor, 
who 
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who never declared it to any one aſterwards ; 


but Agrippa, fearing leaſt Murcellus might 
take umbrage at what had p1tled, retired to 


Mitylene, as ſoon as Auguſtus was perfectly 


recovered. 

The ſenate ſhewed their extreme joy for 
the recovery of the emperor *, and made 
Antonius Muſa his phyſician very conſider- 
able preſents, diſtinguiſhing him with extra- 
ordinary honors; for they not only made 
him a e knight, tho' he was but a freed 
man ; but upon account of him, they con- 
ferred the ſame honor on all the phyſicians 
that were at Rome. 


Marcellus fell ſick, almoſt as foon as Au- 


guſtus was recovered, and was ſnatched from 
the empire and his family by premature 
death, for which ſome authors have ſuſpect- 


ed Livia; but others attribute the cauſ to 


thoſe contagious diſtempers which ſpr ad 
themſelves over Italy that year, Whatever 
might be the fact, Auguſtus was moſt ſenſi- 


bly touched for ſo great a loſs ; and the Ro- 


mans, of whom Marcellus was the hope and 
delight, ſhewed upon this occation an uni- 
verſal forrow. Auguſtus ſought tor comfort 
in the buſineſs of the empire, and a little 
time after he introduced into he ſenate thoſe 


ambaſſodors, which Ph antes king of the Par- 


thians had ſent him, to demand his ſon, who 
was an hoſtage in Rome, and his brother 
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Tiridates, who had retired thither to avoid 
his cruelty. Phraates had accompanied the 
embaſſy with the ſtandards, that had been 
taken from the Romans at the defeat of 
Craſſus, and in the unhappy expedition of 
Antony, which Phraates ſent back again to 
Auguſtus. The ſenate granted the ambaſſa- 
dors, according to the emperor's direction, 
the demand they made of their kings lon ; 
but refuſed them Tiridates, excuſing them- 
ſelves upon the ſanctity of that alylum which 
the prince had come to ſeek for at Rome. 
The ſame year the conſulſhip of Auguſtus 
being expired, he refuſed to be continued in 
that employment, that he might leave to o- 
thers the hope of exerciſing it in their turn; 
being content himſelf with thoſe other titles 


and power he had in the government of tbe 


empire, Yet he exerciſed afterwards other 
five conſulſhips, leſs to increaſe his power 
than to honor the conſulſhip itſelf. He nam- 


ed, for ſucceſſor to his ninth conſulſhip, Lu- 


cius Seſtius, one of the moſt zealous parti- 
zans of Brutus, and who had him in ſuch 
veneration that one ſaw the pictures of this 
tamous republican in all his chambers. The 


ſenate, who honored the memory of Brutus, 


gave the higheſt praiſes to this action of the 
emperor, and to ſhew their gratitude, . ho- 
nored him with the title of perpetual tri- 
tune, of which he executed the power with- 
out taking the name. | 


The 
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The following year the Tiber © overflow- 
ed, and the plague waſted Italy. The ſuper- 
ſtitious people believed, that theſe misfor - 
tunes happened becauſe Cæſar was not con- 
ſul that year". So that aſſembling together 
they reſolved to mike him dictator, and 

came to find him with faſces carried by 
twenty-four licters dh. marched up with all 
reverence t- this ſu; re magiſtr ite, to ſhew 
that his power w.s abe v hit of the conſu s, 
who had each of chem d twelve. They 
uſed t' perſuade hin m by prayers and 
iubmiſſions ; but ſeor:ig they could obtain 
nothing of him, thæy thrc: atened m a deſpe- 
rate manner to ſer tire to Rome; but Cæſar 


tearing his purple robe, to ſhew his indigna- 


tion, remained inflexible to their prayers or 
threats, and obliged them to retire, rejecting 
an odious title to > eſtabliſh himfelf in a lawful 
power. | 

At the ſame time he named for the office 
of cenſors, Lepidus and Plancus, the laſt of 
which was brother to one of the proſcribed 


under the triumvirſhip, and the other had 


| been proſcribed himſelf. Thus Cæſar drew 
over to his intereſt the republican party, by 
giving th-m a ſhare in the public employ- 


ments, that they might ceaſe to hate the 
eſtabliſhment of his power. 


% Tear 7 855 
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He made two commiſſaries over the cities 
proviſions, and would have the ſuperintcn- 
dancy himſelf . He took as much care that 
corn never might be wanting in ſo great a 
city, where they reckoned in his time above 
four milions of ſouls. He opened the pub- 
lic granaries upon the nones of cach month ; 
and in thoſe months when corn was dear, 
he made it be diſtributed at a lower price, 
and ſometimes for no money at all. He 
made this year twelve diſtributions of this na- 
ture to the people of that corn, which he 
purchaſed with his own money ; but he 
would not ſuffer them to abuſe his liberality ; 
and as they came one day in crowds to de- 
mand that corn which he had not promiſed 
them, he told them he had had a deſign of 
diſtributing it to them before they aſked it, 


but that he had changed his mind, becauſe 
he could not give them as a gratuity what 


they exacted as a juſt tribute. 

Auguſtus made the fame year many regu- 
lations, for the convenience and ſecurity cf 
the public ?, which he intruſted the executi- 
on of to the curule ediles, and other ma- 
giſtrates ; and very well knowing what paſ- 
ſion the people had for ſports and ſhows, he 
took care to correct the abuſes without di- 
miniſhing the magnificence. Thoſe magiſ- 
trates who entered upon their employments, 


* Dion, Suetomius, 
Dion, Suetonius, Plutarch. 
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were obliged to exhibit pompous ſpectacles 
to the people of a vaſt expence, ſo that they 
were often ruined by them, and ſornetimes 
not being able to bear ſo great a charge, re- 
_ fuſed the magiſtracy. Auguſtus did not take 
from the people a diverſion with which the 

were inchanted, but he ordered that the ma- 
giſtrates ſhould be indemnified for theſe ex- 
pences, by alternative preſerits from the peo- 
ple ; and he was ſometimes at the expence 
himſelf for his particular friends. It is ſaid 
of him, that he gave ſeven and twenty mag- 
nificent ſhows, of different kinds, in the am- 
phitheatre, Circus and Campus Martius, 
during his empire ; which were the places 
deſigned for ſuch ſort of entertainments =. 
Sometimes they were ſhows of Athletæ, who 
_ diſputed the prize in running or wreſtling ; 
at other times thoſe pomps conſiſted of gla- 
diators, who preſented themſelves in the great 
arena of the amphitheatre to the number of 
five or ſeven hundred foot, and five hundred 
horſe, with twenty elephants on each ſide ; 
and they joined battle with ſo furious a 
ſh-ck, that the half of them generally re- 
mained dead upon the place. Ard ſome- 
times Cæſar gave the people the pleaſure of a 
ſea-fight, having for this purpoſe cauſed in 
the Campus Mart us a lake of eight hundred 
font long and two hundred foot broad, to 
be made, capable of containing thirty ſhips 


* Dion, Suctonuiuis. 
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equipped for war, and a greater number of 
 fmaller veſſels. They fought upon this lake 
as at open ſea, with this difference, that 
theſe fleets were not compoſed but of thoſe 
veſſels that had been ſent him from Rhodes, 
Cyprus and Phænicia, which were all gilded 
and of an agreeable ſtructure. At other 
times, theſe combats conſiſted of lions and 
other wild beaſts, which they let looſe in 
the arena, to the number of three thouſand 
at a time, who tore one another to pieces in 
a moſt dreadful, bloody manner. At other 
times theſe diverſions cenſiſted in agreeable 
hunting, which laſted many days; or in 
chariot- races, tournaments and games after 


the Greek and Trojan faſhion. And ſome- 


times there were ſelect comedies acted, to 
make the people laugh and put them in good 
humour. - : 

Before Scipio Africanus, whom ſome * be- 
lieve to have written himſelf, or at leaſt his 
friend Lælius, in Terence's Comedies, the 
ſenators and Roman knights ſaw thele ſpec- 
tacles confuſedly with the plebeians, who 
ſhewed only this honor to the patricians, of 
waiting till they were ſeated before they 
took their own places. After that time, the 
places were diſtinguiſhed. And, at length, 

Pompey, Julius Cæſar and Statilius Taurus, 
built amphitheatres of an enormous bigneſs, 
in which above a million. of perſons might. 


* Valer. Maximus. 
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be conveniently ſeated at once. For before 
this there were nothing but plain barriers to 
_ ſeparate the arena from the ſpectators ; and 
where he, who exhibited the games, cauſed 
ſeats to be placed, which were taken away 
afterwards. In theſe amphitheatres was the 
orcheſtra, or ſeparation appointed to the ſe- 
nators ; and in the moſt eminent place of it, 
ſeats defigned for the emperor and all his fa- 
mily. After this, there were fourteen rows 
of ſeats for the Roman knights; and the 
plebeians took up the other places. Augul- 
tus covered the amphitheatre, for the plea- 
ſure and convenience of the ſpectators, with 
embroidered filks of purple colour. And 
that nothing might be wanting to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the people, he had built two large 
piazzas on the fide of which were planted 
the moiſt odoriferous and ſhady trees, which 
gave coolneſs and fragrance in the hotteit 
days in ſummer. 

Auguſtus, in reality, only repaired what 
had been damaged in theſe public edifices ; 
but he corrected at the ſame time the diſor- 
ders which had got in, during the civil wars, 
of a confuſion of places, and that licence 
which they took of coming to thoſe great 
aſſemblies in a manner quite unworthy of 
the Roman majeſty. He ordered, in the 
orcheſtra, a place apart for the veſtals incloſ- 
ed with balluſtrades, and another ſeparation 
for the Roman ladies, fixing a certain hour 
before which it was not permitted them to 
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come to the amphitheatre, He likewiſe or- 
dered ſcats to be placed for the ambaſſidors, 
ſeparate from theſe of the ſenators, and in « 
place leſs h-noravle, by changing the old 
cuſtom which permitted them to fit contu- 
ſedly with the patricians, becauſe he had 
ſometimes obſcrved amonaſt thoſe deputies 


per ſons of a very mean extraction. Ihe ſe- 


nators children had likewiſe their places, hoth 


for themſelves and gevernors, in a retired 
part of the amphitheatre. C a:ſar hindered 


the ſoldiers from ſcating themſelves with the 
Roman knights, as they had done during 
the civil wars; and he ordered one of them 
to be removed, who had diſobeycd his com- 


mand. Or the contrary, he eſtabliſhed the 


rights of this precedengy in regard of thoſe 
knights, who thought they had nv claim to 
it by the poverty of their fiouie, not ſuffer- 
ing them to think any thing an infamy if it 


was not accompanied with their own fault. 


He aſſigned, likewiſe, an hon rable place to 
the ſoldiers, amongſt the plebeians; and di- 


ſtinzuiſhed all thoſe who were married from 
thoſe who were not, giving a preference to 


marriage before celibacy, as conducing to the 
ſafety and grandeur of the empire.  _ 
Having regulated places, he corrected the 


manner of their coming to thoſe ſhews, or- 


dering every one to appear in the riche!: 
cloaths, and moſt proper to his birth and 
employments, that his fortune permitted 
him; he forbad them appearing in a * 

81 
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of ſurtouts which they wore in the ſtreets 
in bad weather, but were obliged to leave 
them at the enterance of the theatre ; for 
he gave ſtrict orders to the ediles to take 
great care that nothing was connwed at con- 


trary to his commands or public decency. 
Thus the plebeians, Roman knights, ſena- 
tors, and magiſtrates always appeared in 
their ma ſt magnificent dreſſes. Ihe empe- 


ror aſſiſted himſelf, clothed in his imperial 
robes, and the Roman ladies appeared in 
dazzling robes of purple, with a ground of 


gold, all covered with precious ſtones, and 


ornaments of eaſtern mines. 

And as he knew the people were diſ- 
pleaſed that Julius Cæſar had ſhewn a con- 
tempt of theſe ſpectacles, oftentimes writing 


his diſpatches in the amphitheatre, he on 


the contrary had ſo mach complaiſance for 


the people, every time he aſſiſted, that he 


appeared very attentive. He always came 
very regularly, unleſs his indiſpoſition hin- 
dered him; and in that caſe, he ſent ſome 
one of his family to fill his place and make 
his excuſes to the people. So that Cæſar's 
policy interwove itſelf with the people's 
pleaſures, amuſing them by vain pomps and 
fplendor, that they might not join again in 
inſurrections and dangerous exerciſes. This 
is what a buffoon called pylades, very ſmart- 
ly obſerved; for the emperor one day tel- 

ling him that his quarrels with Mæcenas s 
buffoon made all the entertainment of the 
populace : 
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populace : it is proper, Cæſar, ſaid he, that 
we men of importance ſhould entertain them 
with our follies, for fear they ſhould think 
of better things. 

It was in one of theſe ſhows that Cel. 
gave an eminent proof of his preſence of 
mind, and intrepidity, when ſeeing the peo- 
ple frightened, and underſtanding that his 
fear was cauſed by a place of the amphi- 
theatre which threatened ruin, where the ſpec- 
tators were all gat up upon the increale of 
danger to take their flight, he quitted his 
own place, came to that ſpot where the 
danger was, and ſat him down, making the 
games to be continued till the concluſion : 
an action as wiſe as bold, becauſe by he 
recovered the people's courage, and hin- 
dered that tumult, diſorder and precipitati- 
on, Which in all probability would have 
drawn along with them the ruin and de- 
ſtruction of the amphitheatre. 

At this time Cæſar had like to have pe- 
riſhed by the conſpiracy of Cepion and Mu- 
rena. The laſt was brother to Proculeius 
whom Cæſar had often ſent to Cleopatra, 
and brother-in-law of Mæcenas. T his con- 
ſpiracy was diſcovered, and the alliances of 
the conſpirators did not hinder them from 
being puniſhed. Mæcenas, who loved his 
wife, told her of the informations that were 
lodged againſt Murena *. This woman, hom 
Auguſtus loved, begged ot him to ſpare her 

brother ; 


d Dion, Suctonius. 
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brother; but her interceſſion had no ef- 
fect, and Cæſar reproached Mæcenas, for 
his indiſcretion. This was the only time, 
that this favourite gave his maſter a rea- 
ſon to complain of him. We may further 
obſerve that this refuſal of Auguſtus to the 
wife of Mæcenas of her brother's life, ſhew- 
ed he was maſter of his affections, and that 
his policy had the aſcendant over his paſſi- 

ons. It was from the ſame principle that 

he ſuffered two very bold actions in Cepion, 
father to one of the accomplices. This 
Roman, without being frightened at the 
puniſhment of his ſon, gave liberty to one 
of his ſlaves, becauſe he had endeavoured 
to ſave his maſter; and made the other be 
fixed to a croſs, becauſe he had betrayed 
him to the officers. The emperor was not 
ſorry to ſee Cepion fatisfy thus his grief, 
by the puniſhment of a ſlave, to the end 
he might think of no other vengeance. 

It was at this time © that Auguſtus re- 
ſtored to the Roman people, Narbonian Gaul 
with the iſland of Cyprus, and took Dal- 
matia in exchange. After this he left Rome 
to viſit Aſia: but ſcarce was he departed 
when two prætorians, Lepidus and Silanus, 
ſtood candidates for the conſulſhip, endea- 
vouring to be preferred before one ano- 
ther. For tho' Auguſtus nominated, moſt 
officers for public employments, he had 


* Near 733, Dion. 
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left the people their liberty of chuſing con- 


ſuls in their comitia, becauſe thoſe Magif\- 
trates had no longer any power but what de- 
pended on his; and beſides when he pleaſed, 
he appointed who ſhould be conſuls too 
ſo that the votes of the people were no- 
thing but a vain ceremony. The conteſ- 
tation of theſe two candidates grew ſo hot 
that the aſſembly was broken up without 
any election, and the ſenate apprehending 
the conſequences of this tumult, ſent depu- 
ties to the emperor to deſire his return 


and the two competitors likewiſe went to 


overtake him, that they might juſtify them- 
ſelves. He blamed both of them and ſcent 
them back, after having ordered them to 
leave the hberty of voting to the citizens 
and retire during the election; at the ſame 
time excuſing himſelf to the ſenate that he 
could not return ſo ſpeedily to Rome, be- 
ing very glad notwithſtanding that theſe 
popular cenſuſions ſhewed them how dan- 
geruus was republican ambition. The diſ- 
pute of theſe two pretenders grew freſh a- 


gain at their return, and the ſenate ſent a | 


ſecond time to the emperor, who diſpatch- 


ed Agrippa to Rome with the title of go- | 


vernor of the city, and to give him great- 
er authority he married him with his daugh- 
ter Julia widow of Marcellus, pacifying Oc- 
tavia, tho' Agrippa was forced to divorce 
her daughter whom he had married. They 


law that Mäcenas being conſulted about 
this 
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this alliance anſwered, that there was no 
medium, and that Agryppa was become too 
powerful to ſuffer any one to take that 


him his ſon-in-law or put him to death. 


Agrippa being returned to Rome appeaſed 


the public troubles, and Lepidus was made 
conſul. There was a noiſe at this time in 
the city, about a temple which the Egyptians 
had conſecrated to their ſuperſtitions ; for 
tho' the Romans permitted all ſorts of falſe 


religions, they could never be thorouzhly re- 


conciled to that of the Egyptians. Agrippa 
therefore ordered the temple to be pulled 


down in the city, but ſuffered them to build 


another in the ſuburbs. | 
in the mcan time Auguſtus continuing his 
journey, aiter ſome ſtay in Sicily, came into 


Grece*. He took from the Athenians the 


land of Egina, to puniſh:them fer their too 
great affection ſor Antony; and forbad them 
for the time to come, to ſell the right of 
their city for moncy. From Athens he 
went to Samos, Where he paſſed the whole 
winter. Be departed in the beginning of 
ſpring, and came into Aſia, He viſited 
Bithynia, and all the other provinces ; giving 
marks of his liberality and affection to thoſe 
he found in obedience, and chaſtiſing thoie 
who had failed in their duty and ſubmiſſion. 
He remitted to the firſt thoſe tributes they 


, Dim, Plutarch. 
paid 


place; ſo that the emperor muſt either make 
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paid to the empire, and doubled them to the 
others. But he treated more ſeverely thoſe 
of Dyſicus, Tyre and Siden, who had revolted, 
and had the inſolence to crucify ſeveral Ro- 
man citizens, after having whipped them as 
common ſlaves; for he condemned them al! 
to ſlavery, ſhewing by this that the Romans 
were not only free themſelves, but that they 
had the freedom and liberty of others at 
their diſpoſal. On the contrary, he eſtabliſh- 
ed in their ancient ſplendor, the cities of 
Laodicea, of Thiatira, and thoſe of the iſland 
of Chios, which had been ruined by an 
earthquake, and he therefore diſcharged them 
of all taxes for fix years. 


He received-in Syria the ambaſſadors of 


Phraates, who came to renew the alliance, 
and brought him all the Roman priſoners 
which that king could find, after diligent en- 
quiry over all his ſtates. The emperor ſhew- 
ed both his juſtice and magnificence in this 
voyage. He gave to Herod the ſtates of 
Zenodorus; he confirmed the ſon of the 
king of Arabia, in the poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom of his Anceſtors ; maintained the young 
prince of Cilicia, in the ſtates of his father; 
and, gave the leſſer Armenia to Archelaus. 
But he took Comagena from its ancient prin- 
ces, transferring it to Mithridates, to make 
him amends for the murder of his father, 
whom the laſt king of this country had put 
to death. And the people of the greater 
Armenia having riſen in rebellion againſt 

their 
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their king Artabazus, Auguſtus ſent for his 
brother Tigranes who was at Rome, and 
would have Tiberius to have the honor of 

. re-inſtating him, and baniſhing Artabazus. 
But the Armenians diſpatched their king be- 
fore the arrival of Tiberius, who, notwith- 
ſtanding, did not fail of attributing to him- 
ſelf the honor of defeating Artabazus, and 
making a conqueſt of the kingdom, tho' he 
had no other ſhare in this revolution than 
aſſiſting at the ceremony of Tigranes's co- 
ronation. i Fl 

The emperor regulated in the tributary 

provinces all things, according to the equity 
of the Roman laws; -and in regard of the 
allied provinces, he made an edict full of 

_ wiſdom and moderation, which can never be 
fufficiently praiſed ; for he ordered that the 
allies of the Roman empire ſhould be main- | 
tained in all the extent of their eſtates and 
liberty, as long as they remained faithful; 
without its being lawful, under any pretence 

whatſoever, either of intereſt or glory to di- 
miniſh any thing of them, or take from them 
the leaſt place in their provinces. 

Having thus travelled over Aſia, he return- 
ed for Rome, keeping the ſame route all the 
way he had kept in going“. He repaſſed 
to Samos, where he received ambaſſadors 
who came from the extremities of the north 
and eaſt; for the northern Scythians and 


A 


* Year 734, Dion, Plutarch. 
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the Sarmatæ , fent to make him their com- 
pliments, and defire his friendſhip ; and the 
kings of Oriental Scythia, and the Indians, 
ſent him rich preſents of pearls and precious 
Nones, aſſuring him of their affection, and 
deſiring his alliance. They likewiſe ſent him 
tygers, which had till that time been un- 
known to the Romans; with elephants, more 
beautiful than thoſe of Afric. Thoſe ambaſ- 
ſadors ſaid they had been four years in their 
voyage, but that they were recompenſed for 
all their labors, by ſeeing the Roman em- 
peror. 0 
Auguſtus received other ambaſſadors from 
the queen of Ethiopia. We muſt tell the 
occaſion. The Ethiopians, ſome years be- 
tore, had left the kingdom under the con- 
duct of their queen Candace, to make war 
upon the Egyptians; not imagining they 
would have to do with the Romans, and 
not knowing, as they ſaid afterwards, there 
was a Cæſar in the world. They ſurpriſed 
at firſt, and pillaged the cities of Sienna and 
Elephantina, and ſome other frontier placcs ; 
but Petronius, who was then governor ot 
Egypt, flopt their progreſs, gave them bat- 
tle. and defeated them; and entering, in 
his turn, upon their tcrritories, he beſieged 
aud took the city Primnis, ſituate upon the 
Nile near the i0and of Meroe, which was 
all ſurrounded by mountains of Sand, where 


* The Poles, Moſcevites and Tartars. 
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the army of Cambyſes formerly had been 
buried in a tempeſt. From thence he paſſed 
to Tanape the royal city, where the children 
of their kings had their reſidence ; took it, 
and diſmantled it. But not daring to go 
- farther in a deſart country, where he ſaw no- 
thing but burning ſands, he returned back 
again, after having built a fort and put a 
garriſon in lit, to ſtop the inroads of the E- 


thiopians, As he returned from this happy 


expedition, he was informed that this fort 
was beſieged by the enemy. He therefore 
returned, defeated the Ethiopians, raiſed 
the ſiege, forced Candace to make a peace, 
and obliged her to ſend ambaſſadors to the 
emperor to ratify it. It was thoſe ambaſſa- 
dors who came to find Auguſtus at Samos. 


The emperor returned from Samos to A- 


thens, where he met with the ſame odd ad- 


venture that Alexander did in Perſia; for an 


Indian, in the retinue of thoſe ambaſſadors, 
would needs die, for this only reaſon, becauſe 


being old, his life was become a burthen to 


him; and, in imitation of Calanus, he or- 
dered a funeral pile to be prepared, where 
he burnt himſelf alive with prodigious reſo- 


lution. Auguſtus himſelf not having been 


able to diſſuade him from his deſign, honor- 
ed his uncommon funeral with his preſence, 


as Alexander had honored that of Calanus 
with his. | 


© Zormarus. 
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From Athens Auguſtus returned to Rome, 
where, to avoid the rb of a public 
entry, he arrived by night, and came to his 
palace without any one knowing it. Ihe 
tollowing day the ſenate paid him all the re- 
ſpects and honor imaginable, declaring him 
perpetual conſul, tho' they continued, as u- 
tual, to chuſe conſuls ; and ordered that he 
ſhould be ſeated between theſe two magit- 
trates in a curule chair, to ſhew his eſtabliſh- 
ed authority above them. They gave him 
likewiſe the arbitrary power of making laws, 
without communicating any thing with the 
Jenate ; __ they offered at the ſame time 


to take oaths, that they would obſerve them; 


but Auguſtus would accept of none of their 
oaths, knowing very well as a wiſe man the 
freer their obedience was the more it was to 
de depended on, and that the tear of perjury 
is but a weak tie to reſtrain men from trea- 
chery and anb.tion. 

All troubles and diſcontent ceaftd at his ar- 
rival, and he had the pleaſure of being told, 
that his daughter Julia was brought to bed 
Ot a ſon, called Caius. He, after this, made 
a new reformation in the ſenate, which he 
would have reduced to the number of three 
hundred, according to its firſt inſtitution ; 
tut, not to make too many malecontents, he 

nxed it at ſix hundred. As they were mak- 
ing this reformation, one of thoſe whom 
che. removed out or the ſenate, throwing 


pen his robe thewed the ſcars 5 and wounds 
; * 
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/ 
he had received in the republic; and a ton, 
who had been continued in his degree ot 
honor, with excluſion to his father, asd 
them to change their decree, and Jet his 14 
ther be in his place. The emperor, moved 
with the reſolution of the firſt, and the nia 
| piety of the ſecond, revoked thoſe two ar- 
ticles. | | 

A little after this, there was a conſpiracy 
formed againſt Auguſtus and Agrippa b. J- 
pidus was ſuſpected of it, and his ſon ad 
already been convicted and puniſhed for in- 
other conſpiracy ', which rendered the father 
more ſuſpected. Notwithſtanding Aucuil::- 
contented hinifelf, with making him a !thup 
_ reprimand in preſence of the people; yet he 
made reproaches to Labeo, who excreiſed 
the office of Cenſor, becauſe he had not 
ſtruck from the liſt of ſenators the name 01 
a man who had been ſuſpected of cn 
againſt the life of the prince; but Labeo 
frankly told him, that he had no inclination 
to remove from the ſenate a man. whom 
Auguſtus himſelf had continued in the oface 
of grand pontiff. It was this Labeo, whom 
upon a propoſition of the ſenate of having 
ſome of their body deputed to watch for the 
ſafety of the emperor, plainly told them, 
that they might name whom they pleaſed for 
that care, provided he was not of che nuta- 
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ber, becauſe he could not hinder himſelf from 


fleeping. Auguſtus found his frankneſs and 
nigenuity more agreeable, than all the ſervile 
flatteries of the others. SED 
he Cauls having revolted, and the Ger- 
mans paſſed the Rhine, Ceſar ſent Agrippa 
amongſt them; who reduced the former to 


their obedience, and mace the others repaſs 


the river. From thence Agrippa marched 
into Spain, upon advice he had received, that 
the Cantabrians who had been made ſlaves 
Had broke their chains, murdered the Ro- 
mans, and made a revolt over all Cantabria, 
which had taken heart, and driven molt of 
the Roman legions from their garriſons. A- 


grippa made all poſſible haſte to extinguiſh _ 


this conflagration, and he had more difficult 

in ſucceeding than he had at firſt thought. 
His ſoldiers mutinied under him; and refuſ- 
ing to fight with enemies in deſpair, whoſe 
valor and courage they had more than once 
experienced, it was neceſſary for him to uſe 
all his ſeverity, and even brand with infamy 
that legion which bore the name of Auguſtus, 


forbidding them for the future to lay claim 


to that honor This rigor made the ſoldiers 
return to their duty, and he marched againſt 
the enemy and defeated them in ſeveral bat- 
tles. The ſenate, by the order of Auguſtus, 
decreed Agrippa a triumph; but he refuſed 
it, either out of modeſty, or political 
prudence, Fo 

Agrippa, 
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Agrippa, upon his return *, built ſeveral 
aqueducts, which brought the water of the 
Ther into the _ and every private houſe ; 
a work of a vaſt expence, but of much 
greater benefit to the public. He paid an 
honor to Auguſtus by it, calling thoſe con- 
duits by his name, viz. Auguſtales. It was 
upon account of theſe waters, that the em- 
peror {aid with a kind of witty reproach to 
the people, who complained of the dearne!s 
of wine,** That his ſon-in-law had at leaſt tik- 
«© en care that they ſhould not die of thirſt.” 


The following year! was remarkable, for 


thoſe regulations the emperor made, in re- 

d of marriages ; which are the true ſources 
or ſprings of all ſtates and families. He in- 
vited on one fide the youth to marry, by the 
allurement of rewards, and his imperial be- 
nefactions; and, on the contrary, impoſed 
ſeveral ſevere penalties upon thoſe vio con- 
tinued without a reaſon in celibacy. Pofies, 
he punithed moſt rizorouſly all criminal con- 
verſe, that violated the marriage bed, pernut- 
ting the injured perſon of the male ſex to 
ſtab the perions found in adultery; and or- 
dered, that thoſe who ſhould be convicted 
of a crime againſt nature, ſhould be puniſhed 
with the utmoſt rigor, without ſhewing fa- 
vour to any one. He likewiſe forbad an in- 
equality in marriages, that the ſplendor and 
diſtinction of families might be kept up, 
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which conſtitute the glory and grandeur of 
an empire. 

It was not without a hot diſpute that Au- 
guſtus paſſed this edict in the ſenate, with re- 
gard to marriages; all the recompences he 
annexed to that ſtate could not induce ſeve- 
ral from continuing ſingle, and the ſenators 
theinſ.lves a long time "oppoſed the penalties 
impoſed upon ſuch as did not marry, tho” 
in affluent circumſtances. Their principal 
reaſon was the licentiouſneſs and abandoned 
luxury, that was come to ſuch a pitch in 
both ſexes, that none could rationally pro- 
miſe themſelves happineſs in marriage, be- 
cauſe it ſeemed there was no ſuch thing as 
chaſtity in the world. By this kind of rea- 
foning, they indirectly blamed the empercr 
himſelf, who had ſct ſo bad an example by 
his own galantries; and begged of him to 
think of ſome proper means of re-eſtab! liſhing 
continency and public modeſty, without 
forcing any one to marry ; but, without be- 
ing moved by their diſcourſe, he told them 
that that union, in. which he lived with the 
empreſs, ought to ſerve them both as a mo- 
tive and regulation of their conduct. Thus, 
in ſpite of all oppoſition, the edict paſſed 
and was regiſtered ; but he made a mere 
ample one afterwards, as we ſhall ſee in. its 
proper place. 

The ſame year Julia was brought to bed 
of a ſecond ſon, who was called Lucius. 
Auguſtus adopted him, as well as LING Xs 

CLACT 
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-elder brother, receiving them from the fa- 
mily of Agrippa into that of Cæſar. He ce- 
lebrated the ſame year the ſecular games, ſo 
called, becauſe they were celebrated once in a 
hundred years, in memory of the foundation 
of Rome. And Horace, upcn this occaſion, 
made his famous ode, called Carmen fecu- 
lare ; the pecple flocke d in great crowds to 
this ceremony, becaute they were to ſee it 
no more. Soon after this he took a journcy 
into Gaul, carrying Tiberius with him *; 
whether he had advice of a revolt in that 
province, Which never could be long quiet ; 
or whether it was, that by the example ot So- 
lon he would give the people the liberty of 
murmuring in his abſence at the ſeverity of 
thoſe laws he had eſtabliined, without being 
under the neceſſity of revoking them. There 
were {ome who ſaid, that he only took this 
journey to have his full freedom with Tercn- 
tia, Mcenas's wife, vihom he carried with 
him, being paſſionately in love with her; 
and that he uſed this pretence. to hide his 
criminal commerce from the  Cyes of tlie 

people, who would not have lat ſlip the He- 
caſion of reproaching hi mM, for Krit Violatii) 
his own law, againſt adultery, Whatcvcr 
was the truth, his journey was nat uſelets. 
All thoſe barbarous nations that inhabit to- 
wards the mouth of the Danube, havin; 
joined together had palied that river, aud 
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ravaged all Thrace, Macedonia, Sclavonia, 


Dalmatia and Pannonia. The Germans, be- 
ing encouraged by theſe eruptions, had like- 


wiſe paſſed the Rhine; and the Gauls, who 
were neighbours to the Germans, were ready 


to follow their example. Auguſtus, arriving 
in the beginning of theſe commotions, put 
himſelf at the head of his army, and march- 
ed directly towards the Rhine. The Ger- 
mans, ſurpriſed at his ſudden Approach, ſent 


their ambaſſadors to ask a peace ; with hoſt- 
ages for the ratification of the treaty. The 


lieutenant- generals at the ſame time defeated 
thoſe Barbarians who had paſſed the Dan- 
ube, and forced them to return to their 
countries with precipitation. 

Auguſtus at his return found all Gaul 


in trouble *, The avarice of the governor 


was the caufe of it, he was called Licinius, 
a Gaul by es traction, and ſet at liberty by 
Julius Cœlar, whoſe prifoner he had been 
in the wars. Auguſtus had afterwards given 
him the government of the province, not 
thinking he could give it to a man more 
agreeable to the people. But Licinius think- 
ing of nothing but heaping up riches, mad? 
intupportable impoſitions, and amonęſt others, 
this is mentioned, that he multiplied the 


var into fourteen months, that he might 


mertaſe, in proportion, the taxes that were 


paid monthly. The people demanded jus 
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tice of the emperor, for the extortions of 
the governor, and he would probably have 
been ſeverely puniſhed to ſatisfy the Gauls, 
and ſerve as an example to others, it he 
had not had the policy, to put all his trea- 
| ſures into the hands of Auguſtus ; telling him 
that he had not got them together but to 
make him a preſent, and hinder the inſur- 
rections of a haughty people, by reducing 
them to poverty. It is ſaid, by hiſtorians, 
that the ſea this year threw upon the ſhore 
a moſt extraordinary fiſh, which was ſixty _ 
feet long, and twenty broad, and had all 
the parts of a woman except the he. . 
The Retians, who inhat:: fert of the 
Alps, called the Trider , from the name 
of a little town, whi. their defeat render- 
ed famous, but is ecome much more to 
in the laſt age fr its general council, hav - 
ing taken up arms againſt the Roman gar— 
riſon, Druſus marched againſt them and de- 
feated them near Trent. He contented him- 
ſelf with the blood ſpilt in the battle, and 
impoſed no other penalty upon the revolt- 
ed; but having riſen in arms a ſecond time, 
Auguſtus ſent Tib-rius, joining in commil- 
fion with him Germanicus, and they con- 
quered theſe barbarians in teveral battles, 
made them flaves and carried them out 
of the country, not leaving in it any more 
people than were neceſſary to cultivate the 
car th, 
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In the other fide, the Ligurians, who in- 


| habited the maritime Alps, and the Sa- 


latians having rebelled, were conquered by 
the lieutenants of Auguſtus, who ſome time 
after“ built two cities, as a mark ot that 
victory, and to keep the people in obedi- 
ence, one in Liguria, which is the famous 
city of Genoa, and the other in the coun- 
try of the Salafſians, which was called Præ- 
toria Auguſta. It is from this laſt appella- 


tion, that in following ages was formed the 
name Turin, which the capital city of Pied- 


mont bears at this day 4. 
The people of Pannonia revolted about 


the ſame time, and were conquered. The 


inhabitants of the Boſphorus mutined like- 
wiſe, and refuſed to acknowledge, as their 
omg: him, who was ſent by Agrippa; for 
by the orders of Auguſtus, Agrippa had paſ- 
fed over into Syria, from whence he kept 
a watchiul eye over the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. Upon this occaſion there was a 
battle, the ſucceſs of which was favora- 
ble to Polemon ; this was the name ot 
the prince, but the enemy did not ccaſe 
to keep the field and be maſter of the 
ſtrong places; fo that Agrippa was obliged 
to come in peiſon with his army. He 
therciore advanced as far as Sinope, with a 
deſign of purſuing the rebels, and giving 
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them battle; but they ſubmitted and re- 
ceived Polemon for their king. The ſenate 
decreed Agrippa a triumph; who refuſed it 
once more. This modcration in Agrippa, 
ſo often practiſed, gave occaſion to an edict 
in the ſenate, that tor the time to come, 
no one ſhould have the honor of a tri- 


_ umph but the ornaments only. This ob- 


ſervation 1s worth notice, that we may know 
m what period this magniticent ceremony 
ended, which made ſo much noiſe 1 in Rome 
for ſeven hundred years. 

Hiſtory relates at this time the actions 
of a freed ſlave, called Vedius Pollion, ta- 
mous for his riches, and more ſo for his 
pride and cruelty. He lived commonly up- 
on his own lands near Naples, whither Au- 
guſtus ſotaetimes went to take the plea- 
fure of a walk; one day as he ſat at table, 


one of the ſlaves in waiting flung himſelf 


at Auguſtus's feet, begging of him to ob- 
t un his pardon of Pollion, who had threaten- 
ed to cut him in pieces and throw him to 
his fiſhes. This barbarous man fed his fith- 
es in his large ponds with the fleſh of 
his domeſticks, whom he ordered to be 
put to death for the leaſt fault; this ſlave 
having committed no other, but the break- 
ing by accident a cryſtal veſſel. The em- 


peror could not obtain mercy for him by 


his intreaties, but ordering all the cryſtal 
veſſels in the houſe to be brought him, 
he broke them with his own hands to pieces. 


Pollion 
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Pollion durſt not reſent this, and he was 
aſhamed to have defigned to put a ſlave 
to death for having broken one of them by 
misfortune. The heightned pride of this 


haughty perſon appeared even at his death; 


for he made Auguſtus heir of his beſt lands, 
upon condition he would build a magni- 


ficent palace upon them, to ſerve as a mo- 
nument of the liberality of the teſtator. 


The emperor took poſſeſſion of the lands, 
and under pretence of executing the will, 
he built a noble palace indeed, but upon 
the frontiſpiece, inſtead of engraving the 
name of Pollion, he put in golden capitals 
that of Livia, to whom he made a pre- 
ſent of it. But we muſt return to our 
hiſtory. . 

Auguſtus eſtabliſned three colonies in Gaul, 
before he departed, the firſt at Niſmes, the 
ſecond at Arles, and the third at Orange: 
after this he returned to Rome. The ſe- 
nate had ordered an altar to be built at the 
entrance of the court, which ſhould be con- 
ſecrated to the happy return of the prince ”; 
and that thoſe criminals who preſented them - 


ſelves before him at his arrival, ſhould ob- 


tain a pardon of all their crimes. But Au- 
guſtus refuſed both one and the other. He 
would not even ſuffer the people to meet 
him, but arrived late at night, that he 
might find no one in the ſtreets. He aſ- 
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cended the next day the capital to thank 
the gods, and placed at the foot of the 
ſtatue of Jupiter thoſe hurels which he or- 
dered to be taken from all his falces. From 
hence he returned to court. Tho' he was 
incommoded by the gravel, and having found 
the ſenate aſſembled, he gave them an ac- 
count of his journey, the narration of which 
was read by the quæſtor, becauſe his in- 
diſpoſition hindered him from making a 
continued diſcourſe in public. This diſ- 
courſe contained a regulation likewiſe which 
the emperor had made, in relation to the 
pay and ſervice of the troops. He gave to 
the prætorian bands double the pay of 
the others *, according to that decree 
the ſenate had already made, and abridged 
the time of their ſervice, limiting it to 
twelve years, whereas it conſiſted of ſixteen 
for the legionary ſoldiers. But to pleaſe 
the ſenate, he diſtinguiſhed the children of 
the patricians from thofe of other citizens 
by their military employments, permitting 
them to be tribunes of legions, or colo- 
nels in the Roman cavalry the very firſt 
campaign they ſhould make, which the others 
could not obtain but by degrees. And to 
make them more reſpected in the army, he 
granted them the privilege which 3 
Cæſar had enjoined, of taking the manly 
gown ; and Latus Calyus at the age of ſeven- 
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teen, that by this honor they might have 
a free enterance into the ſenate; for be- 
tore this regulation they were not admitted 
but after twenty-five complete, and the 


remained in the condition of Roman knights, 


tho' they were the ſons of ſenators. Au— 


guſtus therefore granted them this privi- 


lege, to make them more conſiderable in 
the army, when they were not to enter up- 
on their employments, till they were dit- 
tinguiſhed by the patrician purple, and had 
taken their places in the ſenate houſe. 
Ihe death of Lepidus happened this year, 
and put into the hands ot Auguſtus the 
office of grand pontiff, whoſe power not 
only extended to all matters of religion, 


but he was likewiſe the ſovereign judge 
of political affairs; becauſe he had the right 


of breaking off aſſemblies either of the peo- 
ple, or ſenate, under the pretence of reli- 
gion, of annulling the decrees, continuing 
peace, and hindering war. He likewiſe had 
an inſpection of all publick edifices, and 
particularly of the bridges at Rome, from 
which he took his name. Auguſtus who 
knew of what importance this office was, 
inveſted himſelt with it immediately upon 


the death of Lepidus: and his ſucceſſors 


retained this dignity, not only under pa- 
ganiſm, but in ſome degree, even in chrit- 


tianity, till the emperor Gratian, who en- 


tirely diveſted himſelf of all claim to that 
title out of a motive of religion. : 
Agrippa 
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E? 

Agrippa returned to Rome, a little time 
after Auguſtus *; but he was ſocn after his 
arrival cbliged to leave it to go into Pan- 
nonia and "appeaſe the troubles that wcre 
begun again there. The barbarians who 
feared his valor, begged a peace, and ac- 
cepted of the terms he propoſed to them *. 
This was the lait action of this great ge- 
_neral, or retwning to Rome, he was ſeiz- 
cd with a violent fever in Campania, where 
he died before Auguſtus could reach the 
place, who had left Rome upon the firſt 
news of his diſtemper. It would be dit- 
ficult to expreſs the grief this death cauſed 
him : one may judge of it by that affec- 
tion which he bore him during his life, 
and thoſe honors he beſtowed on him 
after his death. He ordered the body to 
be brought to Rome; where it was expoſed 
upon a bed of ſtate in the Forum of the 
city: and the emperor would himſelf ſpeak 
his funeral oration, during which he or- 
dered a veil to be hung up, which con- 
cealed from him the body of Agrippa; 
whether there was ſome myſtery in this, or 
that he had a mind to remove from his 
hight, an Object capable of filling him with 
tenderneſs, and interrupting his diſcourſe. 
Let this be as it will, after having made 
him a magnificent funeral, he ordered his 
aſhes to be carried into the ſepulchres of 
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the Cæſars, not willing that death itſelf 
thould break off their alliance. He him- 
ſelf would be the executor of his will, and 


added to the gift which Agrippa had made 


to the people of his gardens, great ſums 


of many, which he diſtributed at his own 
_ expence, and not by the appointment. of 
the teſtator. 


Agrippa left by this marriage four chil- 


dren he had had by Julia, Caius Lucius, 
Julia and Agrippina, and une poſthumous child, 


to whom at his birth Ruguſtus gave the name 
of his father: and it was this unfortunate 


Agrippa, whom Livia baniſned into a mi- 


ſerable ſolitude, where ['ibcrius. after the 
death of Auguſtus ſent aſſaſins to murder 
him, that he might aſſure to himſclt the 


empire. Caius and Lucius were adopted 


by the emperor, who ſurvived them. Ju- 
ha was like her mother, but Agrippina join- 
ed chaſtity with the magnanimity of her 
father. She married afterwards Germani- 
cus, ſo famous for his great. actions, and 


that jealouſy which his uncle Tiberius had 
of him; and from this marriage came Ca- 
ligula, who was afterwards emperor. Thus 
the poſterity of Agrippa ſaw itſelf upon 


the throne of the empire. They relate 
many prodigies which accompanied the death 
of this general, and which cauſed great de- 
ſolations in Italy. In particular they ſpeak 


of a meteor, which after having appeared 
for ſeveral days, burſt of a ſudden into ſe- 
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veral fiery torches, and falling upon the city, 
ſet fire to ſeveral editices in Roms. 

The death of Agrippa brought 'Fiberius 
into the more intimate confidence of Au- 
guſtus *; but the merit of his brother Dru- 
ſus, ſoon after took the firſt place in the 
emperor's attecticns. It was not that "Tibe- 
rius wanted qualities worthy of a prince; 
for he was valiant, and a great politician, 
and had he not been hypocrital and cruel, 
he would have deſerved the empire after 
Auguſtus. He was ſent into Pannonia, the 


people of which country had revolted, upon 


the news they received of Agrippa's death. 
Tiberius having entered into the country 
with his army, made a terrible ravage, burn- 
ing and deſtroying all that he found m 
his paſſage. He defeated the army of the 
Barbarians, took away their youth, and diſ- 
perſed them over the provinces of the em- 
pire, diſarming intirely the reſt of the in- 
habitants. The ſenate decreed him the ho- 
nor of a triumph; but Auguſtus in obſer- 
vance of the decree that had been made, 
would have him content himſelf with the 
ornaments. | 
At the ſame time his brother Druſus, 
whom Auguſtus had left in Gaul to keep 
thoſe fickle people in obedience, and watch 
the motions of the Crermans, having heard 
that this laſt nation had paſſed the Rhine, 
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went to meet them with all expedition, ob- 
liged them to return, and entering into the 
province of the Sicambrians *, 
their villages and adjacent fields. He em. 
barked af. erwards on the Rhine to gain the 
ocean, and landed im Friſeland, where he 
had like to have periſhed with All His floct, 
upon the banks of ſand which are frequent 
in that ſea, and very dangcrous at low 
Water. 


the natives who were in his fleet; but win- 


ter approaching, he was obliged to put off 


his expedition to the following year, and 


returned to Rome where he was made præ- 


tor; this title being a ſtep to aſcend to 
the conſulſhip. The ſpring being come 7, 
he took the field, paſſed the Khine, beat 
the Ufipetes*, made a bridge over the Lip- 
pus, entered into Sicambria, ravaged the 
country which the Cheruſces poſſeſſed; and 
he would have paſſed the Waſer, if winter 
had not obliged him to finiſh his campaign. 


It did not fail of being very bloody. The 


Barbarians, who a little time before had mur- 
dered twenty Roman centurions in an ir- 
ruption there made, whereby they had ſur- 
priſed the legions that were in garriſon, they 
were ſo animated with this ſucceſs, and came 
to the battle with ſuch deſperate reſolution, 
that they brought chains to bind their pri- 


* Thoſe of Gelderland. Y Year 743. 
1 Thoſe of Zutphen, aud of Deventer. 
ſoners 


laid waſte 


Yet he eſcaped by the afliſtance of 
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| faners, not making the leaſt doubt of victory. 
But Druſus gave them battle, and made ſuch 
a ſlaughter of them, that the country was 
bathed in their blood, and covered with the 
dead carcaſſes of the ſlain fer the ſpace of two 
leagues. Thus thoſe chains the Barbarians 
had prepared, ſerved to bind thoſe of their 
own nation, whr efcuped the Roman ſword. 
Druſus, aticr rhisvictory, ordered fifty caſtles 

to be built, upon the borders of the Rhine, 
the M-ute and the Weſer, to ſtop the in- 
road of thoſe ſavage northern people, who 
could not be intirely conquered ; and having 
put garriſons in thoſe torts, he returned to 
Rome. In this march he run great riſque of 


being defeated by the Barbarians, who hav- 


ing placed theniſelves advantageouſly in the 
detiles waited his paſſage; but coming to the 
battle in confuſion, they were ſoon thrown 
into irrecoverable diſorder by their own ſol- 
diers, who marched in cloſe ranks, and with 

undaunted reſolution; ſo that Druſus paſſing 


over the bodies of the enemy continued hap- 


pily on his march. 

t was in one of theſe expeditions, that he 
cauſed that famous canal to be dug which 
continues to this day*, where the Rhine loſ- 
ing its own name takes that of Iflel, into 
which it diſcharges itſelf. They ſay this ge- 
neral likewiſe gave his name to the city Doeſ- 


bourg®*. Druſus being returned to Rome, 


Dion, Suctenius. Druſilurgum. 
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received the honors of triumph, which Ti. 
berius a little before had had. 7 

There were great commotions this year in 
Thrace and Macedonia. A certain perſon 
called Vologeſes, a prieſt of Bachus, for 
whom the l hracians have a particular devo- 


tion, having made ſeveral aſſemblies under | 


pretence of religion, and getting himſelf elec- 
ted king in the room of Raſcupolis whom he 
declared unworthy of the crown, he marched 
againſt him at the head of a powerful army, 


and gave him battle, in which this unfortu- 


nate prince was overcome, and loſt his life. 
Thus the whole kingdom remained in the 
hands of the uſurper, who likewiſe took 
Tauric Cheſoneſus from Rametalphus. On 
the other fade, the Sialetes, who inhabit like- 
wiſe Thrace, entered into Macedonia, and 
committed great outrages. Lucius Piſo, the 
governor of Pamphilia, received Orders to 
march againſt both of them, ey the army 
of Velogeſes on ſeveral occafions, received 
by compolition thoſe places which ſubmitted 
themſelves, and made ſlaves of the inhabitants 
of ſuch as bore a ſiege. He delivered like- 
wiſe the Macedonians from the inroads of the 
Sialetes, and pacified the province. He re- 
ceived for this happy ſucceſs the ornaments 
of triumph, and there was an order for 
a public proceſſion, and prayers in all the 
temples, 


Dion. 


The 
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The ſenate had a mind this year to erect 


ſtatues to Auguſtus!, and the people over the 


provinces were for building him temples. But 


he would ſuffer neither the one nor the other. 


He refuſed likewiſe the preſents which the 


people would have made him on the firſt day, 


of the year ; but on the contrary would ab- 
ſolutely have them receive from his liberali 


a donation equivolent to what they had 


deſigned to have preſented them with. 
Tiberius married the following year*, 
Julia the widow of Agrippa. This marriage 


made him doubly allied to the emperor, and 


gave new hopes of his fiery ambition. It is 
(aid however, that he had ſome difficulty to 
reſolve with himſelf, as well becauſe he knew 


the humour of Julia, who had made him 


great advances in the life-time of Agrippa, as 


| becauſe that he loved his wife, whom he was 
forced to divorce on this occaſion. She was 


erand-daughter to that famous Atticus whom 
Cicero writ thoſe letters to, which the learned 
ſet ſo high a value on. Octavia died the 
fame year, and was regretted, not only b 
Auguſtus, wno loved her 8 but b 


the ſenate, and people, who reſpected her 


virtue, and were charmed with her good- 
neſs. The emperor's court put on mourn- 


ing, and the ſenate decreed great honors to 
her memory. 


Dion, Suetonius. Year 744. 
Dion, Plutarch, Suctonius. 
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It ſeemed now as if the emperor was* go- 
ing to enjoy a profound peace, when on one 
fide the Daci i having mutmed, paſſed the 


Danube upon ice, and pillaged all Pannonia; 


and, on the other ſide, the Dalmatæ refuſed 
to pay their tribute. The Cattæ *, leaving 
their colonies, took up arms and joined with 
the Sicambrians. Tiberius was ſent againſt 
the two firſt, and Druſus againſt the others. 
They had both of them a happy ſucceſs, and 
having conquered the Barbarians, they re- 
turned with the emperor, who had advanced 
into Gaul, ready to march himſelf towards 


the Rhine and Danube, had affairs deſerved 


his preſence. Druſus being made conſul at 
his return, paſſed the year of his office at 
Rome ; but ſcarce was it finiſhed, when the 
revolts of Germany obliged him to return; 
and he departed from Rome with the title 
of proconſul, after the cuſtomary ſacrifices l. 
Hiſtorians ſuffering themſelves to be carried 
away by the ſpirit of ſuperſtition, which reign- 


ed in paganiſm, ſay, that the entrails of vic- | 


tims foretold nothing of good, to this ge- 
neral ; but that ſeveral prodigies ſeemed to 
foretel his misfortune, tho” he, diflembling 
or deſpiſing theſe threatening ſigns, repaired 
to his army, and marched againſt the enemy. 


They had taken the field with greater forces, 


than in all their other revolts, and threatened 


Dion, Plutarch. * Tranſyloatians. * Thije 
of Heſſe. Far 745. 
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not only to withdraw themſelves from the 
Roman dominion, but to pals the Rhine, 
and force from them the government of 
Gaul. Druſus often gave them battle, and 
did not overcome the Cattæ till after ſeveral 


bloody battles. From thence he went into 


the country of the Sucvi ", with whom he 
had ſeveral dreadful battles ; but victory al- 
ways declared itſelf for the Romans. He 
marched aftcr this into the province of the 
Cheruſces ; he ſubjected them as well as the 
others, and finding hiniſelf beyond the We- 
ſer, he marchcd his army on the ſide of the 
Elbe, ravaging the whole country round him. 
Being arrived upon the banks. of this river 
near its mouth, and overjoyed to ſce the 
Septentrional occan, whither no Roman cap- 


tain before had extended his glory, he had 


a mind to have patied further, but was hin- 
dered by a ſtrange prodigy, if we may be- 
lieve the relation ot hiſtorians s. For they 
tell us, that a woman of an extraordinary 
ſtature, and who in her barbarous air had 


ſomething majeſtie, having preſented herſelf 
to him as he was juſt going to einbark, ſpoke 


to him in the Roman language to this pur- 
pole, - ** What deſien haſt thou to execute, 
% Druſus? hait thou not acquired glor 

enough, and wouldeit thou paſs the Elbe 


& and Ocean's bounds, which thy anceſtors 


all their conqueſts never law before? man- 


25 Sy: it . 9 Dion, PJutgrch. 
Vol. II. 2. 6 kind 
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« kind muſt learn to put limits to their am- 
„ bition: the gods will have thy glory and 
« life terminate in the conqueſts tho. haſt 
«© made.” Druſus, ſtopt by this prodigy, 


went no further ; but after having erected a_ 


trophy on the borders of the river, in the 
ſight of the ocean he led back his victorious 
army. But he had no ſooner regained the 
Rhine than he fell fick, and died in his camp 
at the age of thirty „which his loſs made be 
called the deteſtable. | | 

He was the laſt of Livia's children, which 
ſhe had by Claudius Nero her firſt husband“. 
She was big with child when Auguſtus mar- 
ried her, and was brought to bed three 
months afterwards; this was what made 
many believe Auguſtus was his father, not- 
withſtanding he let him continue in the fami- 
ly of the Claudians, to which he belonged 
by the appointment of the laws. _ 

The ſoldiers lamented him as their father, 
rather than as their general, and raiſed for 


him a magnificent cenotaph upon the banks 


of the Lippus where he died; about which, 
ſeveral years after his death, the army Which 
was in garriſon in thoſe quarters atiemu!c 


on a certain day ſet apart tor the ſolemni- 


ty ; and the citics of Gaul out to make ſa- 
crifices at the altar, which was crectet ncur 
his tomb. JThe body was as from the 
camp by the centurions and tribuncs of 1112 


* Dian, Plutarch, Suctewiut. 
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army to a neighbouring city in Gaul, 
from whence it was tranſported in ſolemn 
proceſſion by the moſt conſiderable citizens 
of the colonies, who received it from city 
to city, and diſcharged themſelves of this 
office in the great Circus near the walls of 
Rome, where Auguſtus himſelf waited in 


perion for the convoy. Tiberius had haſted 
with all ſpecd to Druſus, whom he found 


fetching his laſt breath, and accompanied 
his body marching on ſoot all the way. 


"The ſenate, and all the people who had a 
ſincere affection for Druſus, came to meet 
the body in the Circus, where Auguſtus 


ſpoke a funeral oration. The body, after 
this, was carried into the Campus Martius, 
by the chief of the Roman knights and ſe- 
nate; where Tiberius had a ſecond harangue 


in praiſe of Druſus, and his aſhes were repo- 


ſited in a golden urn, and placed in the tomb 


of the Cæſars. The lenite ? decreed him a_ 


triumphal arch, compoſed of marble, and 
erected to him magniricent trophies in the 
hizh road called Appian. i hey ordered 
likewiſe, that he ſhould be hon red with the 
name of Germanicus or conqueror of Ger— 
many, and that his po{teri:y thould inherit 
this glorious title He lett by his marriage, 
with Antonia, two ſons and one daughter; 


the el cot fon bore the name of Germanicus 


by the tenate's deerce, and he deſerved it a 


„ Dion. Plutarch, Suns, 
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ſecond time. by his exalted merit and victo— 
ries: the younger , Who had not his brother's. 
worth, was yct more fortunate than he, for 
he obtained the empire under the name of 
Claudius. Some perſons ſuſpected Auguſtus 
of having haſtened the death of Druſus, be- 
cauſe he thought him too much inclined to 
tio republican form of government ; and 
1:iberius, who hated him, becauſe he knew 
that Auguſtus deſigned him for his ſucceſſor, 
produced a writing true or falſe, in which he 
treated of the methods to oblige Auguſtus 
to a reſtitution of the empire to the people 
ind ſcnate. But vet there is no probability 
that the emperor would have deſtroyed Dru- 
1s, for whom he had fo ſtrong an affection, 
that he did not diſtinguiſn him from Caius 
and Lucius, his own grand-children : it be- 
nig a certain thing, that in a will he named 
lim in the ſame line with them, as one of 
his fucceifors: and, in the funcral oration 
which he ſpoke, there were inſerted theſe 
memorable words, which are fincere 12 
laſting monuments of his ſorrow, as well : 
of the merit of Druſus, viz. That he "Bog 
<< ged of the gods they would give him as 
50 glorious a period of lite as they had done 
« to Drufus, and to all his young Cæſars 
«© as high a degree of reputation.“ Beſides 
this, he compoſed his epitaph himſelf, which 
tie ordered to be engraved on his tomb; 


and patled a Whole year in mourning and 
Tol- 
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fol:tude 1. Nay, after his return to Rome, 
he was a long time without exhibiting any 
rings games, as he was accuſtomed upon 

days of rejoicing, to which the ſenate was 
invited with the chief part of the Roman 


knights, and moſt. G Siftinguuthed families a- 


mongſt the people; and ſecking for diver- 
ſion to his ſorrow in the occupations ci Vu. 
lic buſineſs, he made new regulations in the 
ſenate, puniſhing by fincs thole who abſcnt— 
ed themſclv es tron court. To knew them, 
he would have all the ſenators names written 
down in a liſt, and the abſcnt marked, with 
out ſhewing favour to any one. He crde, 
ed, that there ſhould be no decree 5 11 
in the ſenate, unleſs there were four hundert 
ſenators preſent. The ſame was obere ed in 


thoſe reſolutions that were taken out of cœurt, 


or when the tribunes oppoſed themſelves to 
the ſenators decrees. So that there Was 1 
public edict but what pleaſed Augiutus, way 
had been created perpetual tribune. 

He condemned likewiſe that ſnameful traf- 
fic for public enpluy ments, which competi- 
tors uſually bought in the comitia, with mo- 
ney ; pardoning indeed the paſt, but reſtrain- 
ing the candidates fr the future, by obliging 
them to depoſite a certain fam, Which was 


to be confiſcated if they were convicted or 


bribery and corruption. 


1 Near 746. 
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He made laws likewiſe, to put a ſtop to the 
alice and revenge of men; ordering the ac- 
cuſers to proſecute immediately the defen- 
dants, and ordering them if they could not 
make gced their plea, to ſuffer by the law of 
retaliation. In regard of other civil and cri- 
n nal affairs, he recommended the expedi- 
tion of them to certain commitlaries, whom 
he appointed for the relief of the judzes ; 
and decreed, that no law-ſuit ſhould laſt a- 
bove thirty days, not allowing their commiſ- 
ſarics any vacation but in the months of No- 
vember and Lecember, which were almoeſt 
merely days of feafting and diverſion for the 
Romans. He made three decuries of theſe 
commiſſions, which he drew from the body 
of the Roman knights; and added a fourth, 
which he choſe in the firſt cliſs of the ple- 
beians, who had fifteen thouſand livres a 
year ; but theſe laſt were net employed but 
in affairs of leſs conſequence. 

He made an edict, with regard to flaves, 
which was approved of by very few people. 
It had been forbiden by the ancient laws, 
to put to the torture any ſlaves in queſtion 
againſt their maſters. He did not annul this 
ancient law, but he illuded it, by ordering 
that thoſe flaves ſhould be ſold to the republic, 
or to the prince; that by this means belonging 
no more to the accuſed, they might be put 
to the Gueſticn againſt him. 


Tibernas 
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Tiberius was ſent this year into Germany, 
againſt the revolted people” ; the greateſt 
part of them ſent deputies to Rome, but 
2e emperor refuſed hearing of them, unleſs 
the Cattuares who inhabited along the Meuſe 
ſubmitted themſelves too. Theſe barbarians, 
being forced by their countrymen, laid down 
their arms, and ſent their deputies amongſt 
thoſe of other nations. The emperor, whn 
knew there was neither oath nor religion 
which could bind them down to obedience, 
ſtopt their deputies, and diſpoſed of them in 
the cities of the empire as fo many hoſtages. 
Several amongſt them, not able to bear cap- 
tivity, laid violent hands on themfſclves ; 
and the Germans, more humbled. by this 
treatment than if they had leſt ſeveral bat- 
tles, were quiet for ſome years, but they re- 
venged themſelves afterwards by the entire 
defeat of Varus. Auguſtus gave large di na. fd. 
tions to the ſoldiers, tho? there had been r.0 3 
battle, to the end that young Caius, Who f 
had made his firſt campaign at that ime, 
and was about thirteen years old *, might. 
be rendered more acceptable to the Chad. | 
He honored likewiſe Tiberius with the title 
of Imperator, to inve? him writ greater ho- 
nor and veneration, and render him properer 
to fill up the place which Drutus held in the 
government of the empire. Which conarms 
the remark we made before, oi the preic- 


r Thoſe of the county , Namur, Dien. 
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rence Auguſtus gave to Druſus above Ti- 
berius. 
The death of Mæcenas happened in 2 
molincholy manner this year, and afflicted 
ſenſidly the empcrcy, who rather remembered 
thoſe important ſervices this miniſter had 


done him, than the indiſcretion he had in 
difcovering to his wife the conſpiracy of Mu- 
rena. It was the gre-t detect of Maæcenas, 


to have too much complaiſance for his wite, 
with whom notwithſtanding he was often at 
variance, but love always recovered its aſ- 
c:ndant z which made TY of his contem- 
Pofaries ſay of him, that he had been mar- 
ried a thouſand times * ; alluding to the fre- 
quent reconciliations, as ſo many new con- 
tracts. As for the reſt of his character, 
whatever reſpect he. had for Auguſtus, he 
took the liberty of reproving him, when he 
thought his actions were unjuſt; and one 
day when the emperor, being ſcated on his 


tribunal, was going to condemn ſome Ro- 


mans to death, Macenas, not able to ap- 
proach him by reaſon of the croud, flung in 
his tablets, where he found writtcn thele 
words * : quit the place, you butcher. Au- 
guitus was fo filled with contuſion at it, that 
he deſcended immediately, and pardoned the 


_ criminals. Mæcenas made the empcror his 
heir, as if he had a mind to repay him at 


t Seneca; 


Dien. 
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his death for all the benefactions he had re- 
ccived in his life-time. 

The following year Caius and L ucius, who 
were but in the enterance of youth, formed 
intrigues for the coniulthip *: But the em- 
peror gave them a ſharp reprimand, adding, 
; that being very far from deſianing, that himſelt 
ſhould ſerve them for an ex unple of asking 
the conſulſhip at an age not allowed of by 
law, he begged of the gods that there might 
never happen a time when the public danger 
ſhould make ſuch an election neceſſary ; be- 
fides, that he would not permit them to 
ſtand candidates tor ſuch high employments, 
till they had ſhewn by their conduct and mo- 
deration they were capable of them. Tibe- 
berius, not to inflame their jealouſy, with- 
drew from court, and retired to Rhodes, 
after the example of Agrippa; who, not to 
give umbrage to Marcellus, had retired to 
Mitylene : but he did out of artitice, what 
Agrippa did out of a true principle of 
virtue. | 

It was in this retreat that Thraſylus fore- 
told Tiberius that he fi uld be emperor, 
and where Tiberius put the ſcience ct this 
aſtrologer to a ſtrange proof, tor he had 
formed tne deſign o: throwing him headlong 
from the height of the tortitications, where 
they were walking, it 1 lirwlylus had not di- 


* Tacitus, Dian, Piutoy 
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vined his intention. Having then asked of 


him what he was thinking of that moment, 
this aſtrologer who doubted perhaps of the 
deſign of Tiberius, whoſe barbarous temper 
he was acquainted with, cried out he was 
threatened with a grcat danger. Then Ti- 
berius embracing him, aſſured him he had 
nothing to fear, and no more doubted of 


the verity of his prediction. Tiberius re- 


membered when he came to the empire, all 
thoſe who had viſited him in his ſolitude, 
and he ſhewed them his gratitude for it. 


Further, tho' his artful behaviour towards 


the young Cars was the principal cauſe or 
Jiberius's retre:t, yet the debauches of Julia 
contributed a great deal to it. For tho? 
the emperor tock all care to bring her up in 
the practice of virtue and chaſtity, by keeping 
her near the emprets employed in ſome uſeful 
Work, to hinder her from giving herſelf up 
to idleneſs and luxury; yet the empreſs, 
who was her good mother-in-law, and had 
a deſign to ruin all the relations of Auguſtus, 
to place her own by degrees in their ſtead, 
was very glad to ſee Julia abandon herſelf 
o the tranſport of her paſſions. This is the 
reaſon why ſhe had ſuch a vicious indulgence 
tar Julia's galantries; and kept them ſecret, 
til 


| ſic ſaw that this unfortunate young lady 


ould never jullity herſelf or make her per- 
ect peace with Auguſtus. Beſides the 
krown = e which the emperor himſelt 
{ct, by debauching the principal ns in 
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Rome, had far more power in corrupting the 
heart of his daughter, than all the affected 
leſſons he could give her had to form her to 
honor and virtue. Add to this, the corrup- 
tion was become fo general in Rome, that 
ſcarce any one would marry, becauſe they 
found chaſtity ſo rare in that ſtate, and that 
there was ſcarce 2 any true modeſty or honor 
in either ſex. As julia was only fiftcen years 
of age when ſhe married Marcellus, and was 
a widow the ſecond year after her marriage, 
hiſtory does not peak of her conduct in ſo 
early an age, but it acquaints us ſne was not 
faithful to Agrippa ker ſecond husband, tho? 
by a wiſe diſſimulation he hid his ſhame, and 
the intrigues of his wife : nor was the more 
conſtant to Tiberius, whom ſhe married atter 
the death of Agrippa, and whom the had 
loved before ſhe married. One knows not 
whether Tiberius anſwered her advances, or 
deſpiſed them ; but they lived pretty well 
together the firſt years of their marriage, 
and Julia was brought to bed of a ſon, 
which made their union mere entire. But 
this union did not laſt long; and the child 
dying in the cradle, Julia took no farther 
precaution to hide from Tiberius the violent 
paſſion ſhe had for Sempronius, a man of an 
illuſtrious birth and pleaſant converſition; 
and for this reuſon adinired by Julia, the 
moſt conſtant and beſt beloved of all her a- 
dulterers. Their acquaintance began in the 
life-time of Agrippa, but was renewed after: 
| Q 6 Ward: 
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wards with ſo little diſcretion, that Sempro- 
nius with a kind of jealouſy irritated daily 


Julia againſt Tibcrius, for whom ſhe had 
neither cſteem nor affection, and believed 
unworthy of her. The emperor, who was 
informed of this, efther by Tiberius or Li- 


via, baniſhed Sempronius into an iſland on 


the coaſt of Afric, whithcr Tiberius ſent per- 


ſons to kill him, after a baniſhment of tour- 


tcen years. 


In the mean time Julia did not correct 


herſelf on this account, and for one lover 
they tock from her, ſhe made herſelf ſeveral ; 

keeping fo little decorum in what ſhe did, 
that ſhe paſted whole days and nights in 


_ dances and revels, with a company of young 


Patriciaus, Roman knights, and ladies of plea- 


ſare. Theſe diſorders obliged Tiberius to 


quit the court, but it was not without leav- 
ing good memoirs behind him for her ruin. 
In effc&, the emperor being informed of her 
infamous lite, coriceived tuch a horror and 
indiznation at it, that not being maſter of 
his grief, he complained to the ſenate of the 
Abandoned lewdneſs of his daughter, as be— 


ius an eternal ſtain to the glory of his fa- 


ny. He puniſhed all the miniſters and ac- 
com lices of her debauchery, by putting to 


dic. th ſome, and baniſhing others. I here is 


a great deal of appearance that Ovid was of 


the namber of the laſt; and that his Corin- 


na, whom he repreſents in his verſes as a 


perſon of high on th, Vit, beauty, ard inc- 
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cular love”, was the daughter of Auguſtus, 


Wherefore we are not to wonder, it he was 


no better treated than Sempronius. Ihe 
emperor baniſhed him into Sarmatia, where 
he died atter having lived a long time with 
thoſe barb.uians, and was buried in the city 
of Tomos, the ſecond year of the reign ot 
Tiberius. Auguſtus treated Julia ſtill worſe 
than her adulterers; ; and he had tuch a con- 
tempt of this unworthy daughter, that ſome 
having told him, how one of her treed ſlaves 
called Phoebe had cauſed her own death, to 
avoid the ſhame and miſery which her crimi- 
nal complaiſance for her miſtreſs had expoſed 
her to; he wiſhed to have been the father 
of Phacbe, rather than of Julia. He banith- 


ed her into the iſland of Pandatara in Cam- 


pania, where ſhe had nothing but bread and 
water to live on, and no one permitted. to 


fee her. Only Scribonia, her mother, who 


was {till alive, had the permiſſion to tollow 
her for her greater grief or conſolation. "This 
firſt baniſhment laſted five years; after which 
ſhe was tranſported to Rhegium, where ſhe 
had no more liberty allowed her than in her 
other continement ; and Auzuſtus, carrying 
his reſentment even beyond the grave, for- 
bad in his laſt will her being buried in the 
monument of the Cæſars. | iber:us was ſtill 
more ſevere to her, after the death of Au- 
guitus, not paying her even mat ſmall pen- 
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ſion the emperor had left her, that ſhe might 
not die of mere hunger and want of every 


thing neceſſary; ſo that ſhe periſhed in her 
baniſhment, by the moſt diſtreſſed poverty, 


at the age of fifty-one years, the firſt year 
that Tiberius came to the empire: a melan— 


choly example of that ſea of misfortunes, 
into which vice without reins precipitates its 
followers, who give themſelves up blindly to 
its guidance. After all, the exceſſive ſeveri - 
ty of Auguſtus only rendered his ſhame more 


_ glaring, and the vengeance of Tiberius fixed 


a laſting opinion of cruelty and diſhonor to 


his name. | 


The Parthians entered this vear into Ar- 


 menia®*, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
kingdom, in prejudice of that alliance whicli 
their king had renewed with Auguſtus *. 


This invaſion obliged the emperor to march 


his army on that ſide. He gave the com- 


mand of it to young Caius ”, and he writ 
at the ſame time to Phraates, that he ſhould 
withdraw his troops out of Armenia, if he 


would not have a war with the Romans. 


This barbarous king was more offended with 
the ſubſcription of the letter, which had on- 


ly the name Phraates, than with what it 


contained; and in the anſwer which he made 


to it, he took the title of king of kings, 


7 r 750. 

Dion, Pluterch, Suetonius. 
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without giving any other to the emperor 
than that of Cæſar. Notwithſtanding he o- 


beyed, ſhewing his weaknels at the very time 


he gave the greateſt proot of his pride. 
Theſe troubles being appeaſed ©, and the 


empire enjoying a profound peace, Auguſtus 


ſhut for the third time the temple of Janus. 
In this year is related the birth of the ſaviour 
of the world *, the true author of everlaſting 


peace. A little before this, Quirinus, whom 


Auguſtus had given for governor to the young 


prince Caius, and whom the ſacred hiſtory 
mentions by the name of Cyrenius, made 


that poll of which St. Luke ſpeaks, not only 
in Judea, but likewiſe over all Syria, of 
which Judea was then but an appendage. 
Auguſtus thought of nothing but of ſatisfy- 
ing his vanity by this poll ; but he fulfilled, 
without foreſeeing it, the inſcrutable deſign of 
God, who would by it manifeſt the fami! 
of Jeſus Chriſt, according to the fleſh, to be 
of the royal line of David. 

Tiberjus, who was then at Rhodes , hav- 
ing underſtood that prince Caius was rcturn- 
ing to Rome from his expedition of Arme- 
nia, went on board a galley, and came to 
compliment him at Chios, with ſubmiſſions 
ot a more pompous nature, but they were 
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nothing but hypocriſy. "Theſe were the laſt 
compliments he paid him 5 ; for a little time 
after Caius died in Syria, and his brother 
Lucius died the ſame year at Marſeilles * ; 
where a fever ſtopt him as he was going into 


Spain. Whether their death was natural, or 
it was premature by the crime of their mo- 


ther-in-law, is a thing quite uncertain; ot 
which authors do not ſpeak, but by conjec- 


ture. Their bodies were brought in great 


ceremony to Rome, and their aſhes placed 
in the tomb of the Cæſars. The ſenate 
likewiſe ordered that a trophy ſhould be ercct- 
ed to them in the grand chamber where the 
court aſſembled; and that there ſhould be 
fixed at the top of it theſe bucklers of gold 
which the Roman knights had made them 
a preſent of the firſt year they could manage 
a horſe. _ „ 
Herod died a year before, ſoon aftcr the 
maſſacre which he made of the children of 
Bethlehem. He was likewiſe ſtained with 
the blood of the Aſmonians, whoſe throne 
he had uſurped, and had got the right con- 
firmed to him, firſt by Antony and then by 
Auguſtus. He even put to death his own 
children, and his innocent heroic wife Ma— 


riamne, one of the moſt beautiful and vir- 


tuous princeſſes of the age {he lived in; but 
all her virtue could not fave her from che 
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393 
unjuſt ſuſpicions of this Jealous and cruel 
prince. 

After the death of the two young Cæſars 1 
Tiberius was recalled by Auguſtus, who a- 
dopted him, tho' Poſthumus Agrippa was 
ſtill living *. But his naturally ſavage tem- 
per made him unworthy of empire; and the 
aſcendant which Livia had over Auguſtus 
baniſhed him into the Wand of Planaſia, 
neighbouring to the ifland of Corſica. Au- 
guſtus would have Tiberius adopt his nephew 
Germanicus, tho” he had a ſon by his firſt 
marriage; the emperor not chufing that this 
ſon ſhould reign in prejudice of the children 
of Druſus. There came to Rome at this 
time a Jew, who ſaid he was Alexander the 
ſon of Herod, pretending a claim to the king- 
dom of his father; from whoſe cruelty he 
would have had it believed he had been pri- 
vately withdrawn, and another flain in his 
place. The emperor took this impoſtor a- 
ſide, and ſo perplexed him by his queitions, 
that he was forced to acknowledge the deceit. 
He was baniſhed tor it and ſent to the mines. 

Auguſtus, now ſeeing his empire eſtabliſh- 
ed, and every part of it in a profound peace, 
ſought to relax his mind from the weighty 
cares of his government, by the pleaſure he 
took in embelliſhing Rome with the moſt 
magnificent ATUCtUres ; and marble and por- 
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phery-ſtone were employed by ſuch $k1!fii! 
architects, that the broken remains which we 
find of them at this day cauſe the admiration 
of our age, and are the models of deſign fer 
the greateſt maſters. It would be tedious to 
relate here all the temples. palaces. and mag 
nißfjcent piazzas, which he built for the gran. 
deur and convenience of the city. Ihe 
principal were the temple cf Mars the re- 
venger, in the midſt of a large ſquare, deco- 
rated with lofty walls, and about which Were 
ſumptuous apartments, where the fenate was 
convened to deliberate upon affairs of war : 
the temple of Apollo, with a beautiful por- 
1:09, where he erected a library contairing 
the moſt choice volumes, both Greek and 
Latin, that could be found or purchaſed for 
money; having put under the baſis of this | 
god's ſtatue the famous prophetic books of 
the Latin Sibyl in a casket of gold, after t 
having burnt two thouſand volumes ful f t 
ſhocking ſuperſtitions, He likewiſe built the c 
I 
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temple of Jupiter the thunderer, of ſo aſto- 
niſhing a fabric, that he employed four me- 
lions in the ſtructure of a chapel, and 15 


hundred thouſand crowns in the decoration q 
of the roof which were ornamented with t 
all that art could uſe to make them bri- g 
liant, and to fill the mind with an idea Cl 
of grandeur. He added to theſe buildings h 
the porticos and temples of Caius and Lucius, he 
of Livia and Octavia, and the theatre of | fo 
Marcellus; doing thus an honor by his mag- 11 


niencencs 
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nificence to his relations, and putting their 
names upon the frontiſpieces ot theſe ſuperb 
buildings. He made the ſquare, where the 
market was to be, a little too fmall ; becaule 
he would preſerve the conveni-ncics of pri- 
vate houſes, chuſing rather his own Gdelign 
ſhould fail in the rules of art, than thoſe of 
equity. He likewile raiſed a great number 
of marble and braſs ſtatues, to all ſuch as 
had made themſelves famous by their glori- 
ous actions, and had deſerved well of the re- 
public. Upon which ſubject he had a cuſ- 
tom of ſaying, that he could not ſhew too 
great an honcr to good citizens; and that 
the empire did not furniſh him with the pow- 
er of a more agreeable expence, than that 
he employed in perpetuating and doing juſ- 
tice to their memory. He erected a fine 
ſtatue of marble to Pompey, which had been 
thrown oft its pedeſtal, and the enmity be- 
twixt their families did not hinder him from 
doing juſtice to the merit ot ſo great a man. 
Beſides, he knew, that by raiſing the ſtatucs 
of others, ha fixed his own the ſurer. 

The inundations and fires which were fre— 
quent in Rome, during his reign, only ſerved 
to give a relievo to his magnificence ; for he 
gave by them quite a new form to this great 
city, and made of the greateſt part of its 
houſes ſo many palaces; upon which account 
he uſed to glory, ſaying, that tho' he had 
found Rome of brick he would leave it of 
marble, He cleanſed the Tiber, and ordered 
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its channel to be opened, to hinder thoſe 
inundations for the time to come; and he 
eſtabliſhed a watch over the city, which he 
divided into fourteen diſtricts, to hinder the 
frequency of conflagrations. 

He touk likewiſe care of the concerns «cf 
religion, and principally honored the veſtal 
virgins with his eſteem and bencfadtions: 
to that ſecing the repugnance ſeveral of the 
nobility had to conſccrate their daughters to 
perpetual chaſtity, he proteſted, that it his 
gr and-daughters had but the age required by 
the ſtatutes, which was above ſix and under 


ten, he would conſecrate his own family 


with all his heart to fo holy an employ- 
ment. 

The ſenate gave him at this time the name 
of father of his country. He had reſuſed a 


year before that of maſter and lord; and had 


ſeverely forbidden, that any one ſhould dare 
to give him thoſe names, cither in public cr 
in his family: but he received that of father 


2 his country with ſuch an exultation of 


„that he could not withhold his tears, 
| 1 he thanked the ſenate in theſe terms 
« After the honor you have done me, gen- 
« tlemen, I have nothing further to will: 
« for in life; and I ſhall die full of ſatisfac- 
tion, if I can preſerve to the laſt moment 
of my life the glorious title you have con 


6 ferred upon me to-day, without FOur Ever 


« repcnting of your approbation.“ 


The 
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The following year! Cornelius Cinna, de- 
icended from the daughter of Pompey, from 
whom he had inherited the name of great, 
becauſe there were no more males of that 
illuſtrious family, would needs ſhew the 
worid he had inherited the reſentment with 
it, and formed a conſpiracy againſt Cæſar. 
This confpiracy was much to be apprehend- 
ed, upon account of the credit of him who 
was its head, and the number and quality of 
his accomplices. Severity appeared danger- 
ous, and clemency not proper to ſtop the 
conſpirators. Auguſtus paſſed all that day 
the conf iracy was diſcovered, in great diſ- 
quictude z ald could nut llecp all the night, 
wavering betwixt revenge and mercy. The 
empreſs employed all her reaſon to incline 
Him to mercy ; and this laſt affection prov- 
ing the ſtrongeſt, he ſent for Cimna the next 
day to his own chamber, and after having 
explained to him all the circumſtances of his 
conſpiracy, to convince him he was tho- 
roughly informed of it, when Cinna expect- 
ed nothing but the ſentence of death, he 
| ſpoke to him in this manner: ** Iparde ned 

you before as my declared enemy, I par- 

« don you now as my deſigned murderer. 
If you was inſenſible of my firſt favor, be 
not fo of my ſecond ; but let there be be- 
„ twixt us a ſincere fricndſhip and reciprocal 
© amity.” At the ſame tune in the moiſt 
Tear 758. 
_ benevolent 
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benevolent manner he gave him his hand, 
and declared that out of a cordial reſpect for 
him he would pardon all his accomplices, 
and propoſe him conſul for the following 
year. 

I is truely imperial clemency diſarmed all 


his enemies at once; and there was not after- 
wards the leaſt thought of any attempt, a- 


gainſt ſo generous a perſon's life. As for 


Thoſe injuries which only reflected upon the 


perſon or manners of the prince, he perfect- 
ly deſpiſed them; and Tiberius preſſing him 
one day to puniſh a ſenator for a ſatyr, he 
anſwered him with a ſmile, “let them ſay 
What they pleaſe, as long as they can do 
« us no hurt.” | 


A little time after this he fixed the num- 


ber of troops both by ſea and land, which 
he judged neceſſary for the defence of the 


empire; and he believed twenty-five legi- 


ons would ſuffice, beſides the prætorian bands 
which conſiſted of ten thouſand, and the al- 


lied troops which almoſt cqualled the num- 


ber of the legions. Auguſtus divided theſe 
troops amongſt different nations and pro- 
vinces. He placed eight legions in the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine, to keep the 
Germans and Gauls in obedience ; three in 
Spain; two in Afric; as many in Egypt; 
four in Pannonia, and Mæſia; and two in 
Dalmatia. Theſe were the land forces. 
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Thoſe by ſea conſiſted of two fleets ; one of 
which, compoſed of two hundred and tifty 
ſail, was ſtationed at Ravennz ; and the o- 
ther, of an equal number of veſſels, equipt 
with oars and fails, were at Miſenum, to 
guard the two Italian ſcas. To pay theſe 
_ armies, the emperor eſtabliſhed a fund, which 
he called the treaſure of war; of which he 
had the ſuperintendency with Tiberius, truſt- 
ing the inferior management of it to commiſ- 
ſarios, who received their directions from his 
authority. This tund was not only appro- 
priated to the maintenance of the troops, 
but the paying likewife of the penſions of 
the vetcrans, who were in the colonies. He 
would not ſuffer the citizens to contribute 
to this, but he filled thoſe coffers with taxes 
laid upon tributary kingdoms and provinces ; 
and ſceing this was not ſuthcient, he added 
the twenticth part of all ſuch goods as fell 
to lim by ſucceſſion or teſtament. He efta- 
bliſhed alſo at this time couriers all over the 
empire, to be quickly informed of every 
thing that paſſed. 

Ine toliowing year ® Germanicus and 
Claudius began to appcar, and gave a battle 
of gladiators to the people, who ſaw with 
plcature the children of Druſus ready to en- 
ter upon employments ; but Tiberius was 
meanly jealous of it, and fearing they might 
take that place in the emperor's aftection 
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which their father had held, he abſented 


himſelf very rarely, making it his pretence 
that affairs did not permit him to remove 


from Rome; he was, notwithſtanding, oblig- 


ed © to march the following year againſt the 
Germans, who had made an inſurrection on 
the fide of the Weſer and the Elbe“; but 
teſe troubles were appeaſed, without com- 
ing to blows. There was the ſame year ſome 


revolts in Africa, where the Getulians could 


not bear the government of their king Juba. 
Cornelius Craſſus gave them battle, and de- 
teating them, made them return to thcir 
obedience, 

But the commotions of Dalai and Pan: 
ronia were more dangerous. Severus, go— 
vernor of Myſia defeated the rebels upon 


the borders orf the Drave, but the victory 


coſt him very dear. The enemies, who knew 
it did not loſe heart, and having tent for ſuc- 
cour amongſt their neighbours, they ſet on 
foot a powerful army, with which they made 
inroads into thoſe territories which are ex- 
tended along the fea as far as Apollonia. 


Severus gave them a ſecond battle, without 


its being known to which fide the victory in- 


clined ; and this governor having been cal- 
led back into his province, to repel the Dacie 


and Sauromatæ who had entered into it, Au- 


guitus ſent Tiberius into Pannonia. He had 
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ſome rencounters with the enemy, but he 
could not draw them to a general battle, 
nor hinder them from ravaging I hrace and 
Macedonia. Auguſtus, being ill ſatisfied with 
'his condu i, ſent Germanicus into his place, 
who was chen in his twentieth year. This 
| heroic young general defeated the army of 
the Dalmatæ, and obliged them to ſubmit 
to the Roman yoke the following campaign. 

There was this ycar a great iterility, but 
the empcror provided ſo well for the neceſti- 
ties of Rome and Italy, that corn did not fail; 
and that there might be more plenty for the 
Citizens, he made ſlaves and ſtrangers go out 
of the city, with exception to phyſicians and 
preceptors of youth, to whom he always 
thewed a particular regard 9. 

Germanicus opened the campaign with 
the fiege of a fortreſs, whither the barbarians 
had retired ; after having pillaged the lands 
of the empire, ana made himſelf maſter of 
it?. The famine was ſo general, that it 
obliged thoſe who kept the field to ask peace. 
Their general came himſelf to treat with Ger- 
manicus, and they ſay that being asked why 
he had drawn upon him the Roman arms, 
he anſwered without emotion, that this ca- 
« lamity came from the inſatiable avarice of 
„ the Roman governors ; and that the em- 
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<< peror, inſtead of ſending them ſhepherds 
and faithful dogs to protect them, had 
„ ſent them miſers and wolves to devour 
« them.“ The peace was concluded; but 
theſe barbarians did not keep it long, for the 
year was ſcarce ended when they revolted. 
Auguſtus having the news of it, marched as 
far as Rimini; from whence he diſpatched 
his couriers to the army, to be better in- 
formed of the ſtate of things, and reſolving 
to paſs into Dalmatia, if his preſence was ne- 
ceſſary; but he ſoon learnt that Germanicus 
had gained an abſolute victory over the e- 
nemy. | | 5 
Auguſtus, after this, returned to Rome, 
where he would have obſerved the order he 
bad 1ffued out againſt celibacy; which re- 
mained withcut execution by the obſtinacy 
of ſome, and debauchery of others. he 
convoked the people, the Roman knights 
and the ſenate, placing on one ſide thoſe that 
were married, and on the other thoſe who 
were not. And ſeeing the number of the 
laſt much ſuperior, he ſhewed a great ſorrow 
and indignation at it: then addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the firſt, he ſpoke to this effect: 
« What a pleaſure is it to me, gentlemen, 
« to ſee you who are the hope of the re- 
„ public, and who by being fathers of 
5e families, are ſo many generous fathers of 
«« your country. You have obeycd the ex- 
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© hortation I made you of ſeeking in chaſte 
marriage the lawful pleaſures of the ſtrict- 
* eſt tye upon earth, and you correſpond 
uVWith the intentions of that eternal intel- 
© ligence, who has pre- ordained, that po- 
<< ſterity ſhould continually deſcend from 
“ fathers to children; and we thereby give 
„ no other bounds to the duration of our 
„ empire, than thoſe of endleſs eternity.“ 

Then turning towards the cthers, he ſpoke 


to them in this manner: but, what ſhall 1 


& fay to you, to you who are ſo far from 


deſerving the name of Romens, that you 
do not deſerve the name of rational men. 
You are a ſhame to nature, as well as 
ungratetul to your country; and you 
fruſtrate both of the hope which both 
might expect from you. Where would 
you have been, or where would have been 
the Roman glory, if your forefathers had 
done as you do? we ſhould all of us have 
“been ſtill in the womb of time; and as for 
« any thing you do to the contrary, the 
«© whole republic may fall into a ſtate of 
“ annihilation. Is it becauſe the cares of 
6 marriage frighten you, tho' they are fo 
ce greatly recompenſed by the pleaſures of 
ſo ſweet a union? or is it, that in imita- 
tion of the veſtals, you would paſs your 
days in holy virginity ? if this be fo, pre- 
pare yourſelves to imitate them in their 
purity, or you will oblize me to inflict 
Upon you thoſe puniſhments which are 
R 2 *« cue 
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due to thoſe who are guilty of ſuch ir- 
„ religion u.“ 

After this diſcourſe, he diſtributed rewards 
with imperial mag nificence to thoſe who had 
children, manifeſted his favor to ſuch as had 
not, praiſing them at leaſt fer having done 
their duty, and encouraging them to hope 
weil, Fut he treated rizcrouſly thoſe per 
refuſed to ez, and made them pay t 
the utmioſt all thoſe taxes he had ſettled by 

s edict. He rctouched- the ſame year © 
this law, in the conlſulfhip of Pappius and 
Poppæus. This was the reaſon that this law 
tore thoſe confuls names, tho' Auguſtus was 
the author of it. Arcadius and Honorius, 

wo Chriſtian emperors, aiterwards abcliſhed 
this law, in regard of chat neceſſity it im- 
poſed upon mankind. 
At this very time while Auguſtus was maß. 
ing laws for the regulation of families and 
njugal fidelity“, he had the diſpleaſure to 
f-c his on houſe ſullied by the lewdneſs of 
his grand-daughter Julia, who led a moſt in- 
farnous life; | in imitation of her mother. The 
emperor baniihed her, as he done the other. 

"there is mentioned the ſame year, the 

ende mnation of Archclaus, accuſed by the 

5 of injuſtice and violence. The ſenate, 

the aavice of the emperor, deprived him 

Trey ar baricd ale. 

5 Ee h, Dion, Sibctonius. 
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of his tetrarchy ; and ſent him into beriti- 
ment, to Vienna upon ie Khone. Thus 
Jadea was reduced to a tributary Province, 
and arnexed to Syria. | 
Vhilſt thoſe things paſſed at Rome, Gu - 
manicus beſieged Rhethzunt ?, in Dalmats:. 
The enemies, after having ſet tire to tHe 
town, retirca into the citaet!; Whither the 
fire having communicated itſeif, they welle 
ſoreed to go out by niant, aſter hwing d. 
ſiroycd themſelves cnc of their beit pracce. 
Ihe army march aiterwargs àgainſt an- 
other place, which Tiberius had boheo.! 
a year before. but cculd not take it. Gei- 
manicus was mere ſucceſsſul; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the vigorcus rcitftance of the bo- 
ſieged, whoſe very Women ſtood upon the 
Tamparts ſword-in-hand, he made himicir 
maſter of it. Auguſtus, fearing the conſe - 
quence of this war, ſent Lüberius with nw 
forces to the ſupcour of Germanicus; and 
after many ſie gad and many bioody buttles, 
in which there was a torrent of blood ſhaal, 
but the ſucceſs always remained on the ſide 
of the Romans, they obliged theſe barbari- 
ans to ſubmit. But this joy was tempered 
by their grief for the defeat of Varus. 
This happened by the generals fault, 
whoſe ſordid avarice made ail Germany 1+ 
volt, and his imprudence gave up himfc!t 
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and army to the enemy. The Germans be- 
gan to be accuſtorfied to the Roman govern- 
ment, by degrees formed themſelves accord- 
ing to their laws; and leaving the ſavage- 
neis of the woods, in which they had lived 
t-t-7E like brutes, cultivated lands and built 
citice. Yet they had not loſt the deſire of 
Irty, ſo nztural to theſe people, which no- 
tig has hitherto been able to blot out of 
tiicir hearts. Varus, who came from a go- 
Virirncnt in Syria, whence Auguſtus had cal- 
led him into Germany, would exact of this 
warlike nation the ſame ſervile laborious tri- 
tute, which he drew frem the Syrians, a 
pecpie funk in luxury, and born as it were 
to ſlavery. The Germans in vain alledged 
their privileges, which Varus would take no 
notice of. Hut tho' they ſeemed to conſent 
hy furce to theſe impoſitions, they negotiated 
a league with their neighbours, tor the ſup- 
port of common liberty. "This confederacy 
being ratified, they obliged Varus, under 
a'ferent pretences, to ſeparate his trocps ; 
and when they ſaw he had no more than 
three legions with him, they made the moſt 
diſtant nations riſe in rebcllicn, without ap- 
pearins, themſelves to be or the party. This 
miprudent general marched againſt the re- 
vpled, only leaving behind him a few co- 
hurts, in a country Where he thought he 
had nothing to fear. But when the Ger- 
mans underſtood he was entangled in woods, 
and muſhy grounds he had to paſs — 
they - 
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they maſſacred the troops he left behind; 
and, attacking him in the rear, under the 
conduct of Arminius whom they choſe fer 
their general, they cut the legions in pieces. 
Varus did all he could to repair by his in— 
trepidity, and fixed valor the fault of his 
 1mprudence ; and ſceing that all was irreco- 
verable and deſperate, he ſtabbed himſelf to 
avoid diſgrace. Many of the Roman ogdicers 
followed his example ; the others, with their 
ſoldiers, had no mercy ſhewn them; exclu- 
five of a ſmall number, whom Aſprenas had 
the humanity to ſave. Arminius had been 
trained up- in the Roman ſervice ; and Au- 
guſtus, who eſteemed his valor, had made 
him a Roman knight; but preferring the 
liberty of his nation, to this vain ſeducing 
honor, he had conſented to be head of the 
league, notwithitanding the remonſtrances of 
Segeſtus his own uncle, who remained faith- 
ful and obedient to the empire. Arminius, 
after this expedition, entered triumphantly 
into the principal towns, ordering the Ro- 
man eagles to be carried before him, which 
he had taken in battle. All Germany re- 
volted after this exploit, and was afterwards 
the glorious theatre of Germanicus's heroiſm. 
But this happened after the death of Au- 
guſtus. | 
The emperor, who was now old, was ſo 
ſenſible of this loſs, that he tore his royal 
robe when he reccived the news, and never 
received a perfect comfort for it as long as 


mn. he 
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he lived; but was often overheard to ſay, 
Varus, rcſtore me my brave legions. Yet 


he did not abandon the care of the empire; 


but he ordered new troops to be raiſed all 
over Italy, and would have the veterans in- 
liſted again; nay, made uſe of freed ſlaves, 
as in a war which he thought endangered 
the republic. 3 
The following year“, Tiberius, after hav- 
ing dedicated the temple of Conccrd, in 
gratitude fer that perfect union which 
was in the Imperial family, of which he was 
the head, paned into Germany with Ger- 
manicus, to obſerve the enemy and give them 
battle, if they could find a favorable occa- 
tion; but they did nothing conſiderable in 
this campaign, and returned to Rome, after 
having ſent their troops into winter quarters. 
Philip, ene of the ſons of Hcrod, beauti- 
fied a city that was built near the ſcurce of 
Jordan, and gave it the name of Cæſaria. 


| This is that city which the Evangeliſts call 


Philippine-Czſaria, to diſtinguiſh it from 
Phenician-Czſaria, which Herod had built 
before, 

During this new convulſion of the world, 
Auguſtus* beginning to feel the inevitable 
mconveniencies of old age, being ſeventy - 
four, deſired of the ſenate that they would 
not take it amiſs, if he ſhould put in execution 


the 
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the deſign he had of paſſing the remainò er of 
his days in retirement; recommencing at 
the ſame time, in the moſt aifectionate man- 
ner, the whole ſenate to Tiberius, and Ger- 
manicus to the i-nate. 

For twenty of the preceding years his fre- 
quent indifpoſitions obliged him to ſeck 
from time to time relaxation and amuſemcnt 
in ſolitude ; for he was unhealthy, ſubject to 
the gravel, and of a conſtitution ſo delicate, 
that he did not preſerve his life but by a 
great ſobricty. Preneſtee, Tivoli, the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, Biiz and Capreæ in 
Campania, were the places he took moſt de- 
light in!“; often going on foot, and ſome- 
times carried in a litter, through beautiful 
alleys that terminated at the ſea, or through 
odoriferous groves which he cauſed to be 
planted, full of myrtles, laurels and bays, and 
other ſweet and agreeable trees. He would 
have no pompous buildings there, but nature 
in all its ſimplicity; and his grand-daughter 
Julia having erected a palace, he ordered it 
to be pulled down; becauſe, tho' he would 
divert himſelf as a man, he would have no- 
thing magnificent in the country. 

Hie always carried with him ſome wiſe and 
good philoſophers, loving the converſation of 
learned men, always diſtinguiſhing them, and 
was very learned himſelt. It is upon this ac- 
count that there never was an age in which 
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the ſciences were more flouriſhing, becauſe 
there never was one in which they were ſo 
encouraged ; Mxcenas making it his delight 
to introduce learned men at court, and the 
emperor of loading them with magnificences. 
Valerius Maximus, and Titus Livius, were 
two of the moſt conſiderable ; the firſt of a 
patrician family, and known by his treatiſe 
on remarkable words and actions, which he 
did not publiſh till after the death of Auguſ- 
tus, and dedicated it to Tiberius. The ſe— 
cond famous author, was a ſimple citizen of 
Padua, but had made himſelf famous by his 
noble hiſtory of the Roman commonwealth, 
tho' ſome do not find his ſtile ſufficiently 
pure ; but think they perccive a blemiſh in 


it, derived from his country *. Ovid, Virgil, 


Horace, the firſt of an ancient family amongſt 
the Roman knights, and the two others of 
low birth, lived at the fame time; three 
poets of an unrivalled reputation in their 
different kinds. Ovid, of bright imagina- 
tion, copious and learned in all antiquity, 
not perfectly correct, but too free in his 


verſification, wanton in his deſcriptions, and 


amorous in his ſentiments to a degree of li- 
centiouſneſs, or rather debauchery. Virgil, 
wiſe, ſweet, elegant, modeſt, and of inimit- 
able harmony in his verſification; eaſy in his 
eclogues, brilliant in his georgics, and elevat- 
ed to the height of ideal heroifm in his eneid ; 


© Sapit patavinitatem. 
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ſpeaking with as much purity in the language 
of the groves, where he was brought up, as 
the greateit men of the world, with whom 
he converſed : ' admirable in his invention, 
and the moſt perfect model of all poets. 
Horace diſtinguiſhed himſelf by politeneſs, 
of an admirable delicacy and ſublimity in his 
odes, poignant in his ſatyrs, of the moſt 
exact judgment in his art of poetry, and 
_ agreeable in all his works. 

Auguſtus made a regulation in his retire- 
ment, concerning the proſcribed , who ven- 
tured to take too much liberty. For he for- 
bad them, who were banithed to the iſlands, 
to return again to the continent; but ſuffered 
them to paſs from iſland to iſland, to have 
a galley for themſelves and two other ſhips 
for their equipage. He regulated their re- 
tinue to the number of twenty ſlaves to wait 
on them, and fixed their annual expence at 
twelve thouſand crowns a year. 
| The death of Auguſtus approaching *, and 
finding himſelf fail, he would be carried into 
Campania ; where he diſpoſed himſelf to re- 
ceive death with tranquillity, paſſing the days 
in the agreeable ſolitudes of this beautiful 
country, which is divided 1 thouſand 
_. diverting landskips along e ſea. 

His diſtemper increaſing he retire& to Nola, 

where he was obliged to betake himſelf to 
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his bed. He knew he ſhould never get up 
from it; but, without being terrified at 


death, he paſſed his time in philoſophic 
conv erfations, upon the vanity and empti- 
neſs of all human things; and calling his 
friends into his room the very day he dicd, 
and looking at them with a ſerene counte- 


nance, he ſaid, What think you, my 
„friends, have not I played my part well 


on the great theatre of the world, and do 


not I finiſh the laſt act agreeable to my 


«© character? do not afflict yourſelves for 


«© my death, but endeavour to imitate what 


*« was good in me.“ He breathed jhis laſt 


oon after, folded in the arms of Livia, in 
ſpeaking theſe words: << farewel, Livia, and 
remember our mutual love as long as 


« you live.” 


There is however one hiſtorian b, who ſays 


that Livia was ſuſpected of having poiſoned 
the emperor with ſome figs, Which he loved; 
upon account of a viſit he had made to A- 


grippa in his exile, which proceeding Augul- 


tus had concealed from her; and this ambi- 
tious woman having come to the knowledge 


of it, and fearing the repeal of Agrippa's ba- 
niſnment, who might have excluded Tibe - 
rius, ſhe poiſoned her husband for the ſecu- 
rity of her ſon's ſucceſſion. 


h Dion. 
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The death of the emperor was foretold, 

as the chief hiſtori.ns ! ſay, by a total eclipſe 
of the ſun. which loſt all its light for ſome 
hours. His body was brouzht from Nola 
to Rome Ly the firſt maciſtrat-: s of the pro- 
virce, and received by the Roman knights, 
who waited. fer it at the city gates. The 
ſenate aſſenibled, in an extraordinary man- 
ner, in the Campus Martius, where al. was 
prepared for the folemnity. 'Tibcrius, and 
his ſon Druſus, appeared in deep mourning, 
and took their places as princes of the ſenate. 
>uch ſenators, as had no employments, ap- 
pearcd in the dreſs of Roman knights, with- 
out any purple; and the magiſtrates in the 


dtrreſs of ſenators, without any ornament. 


Next came the funeral pomp. One firſt 
ſaw the bed of ſtate, upon which was laid 
the emperor's body, which was carried from 
the palace ſupported by Roman knights. 
his bed was compoſed of ivory, enriched 
_ with gold, and covered with a cloth cf pur- 
ple, with a golden ground. The body was 
incloſed in a coffin, "that was not feen ; but 
they had made a repreſentation in wax, 
which expreſſed to the life the ſtatue and 
air of the emperor, cloathed in all the mag- 
nificence of his imperial robes. T'wo other 
repreſentations appeared at the ſame time, 
coming from two other parts, and in a dif- 
terent manner of proceſſion. The one, 
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which was worked in gold, came from the 
court ; and the other ſtatue, from the tri- 
umphal gate, upon a ſuperb chariot in all 
the ſplendor in which Auguſtus entered 
Rome, after his ſucceſsful victories of Acti- 
um and Alexandria. Ihe children of the 
patricians of both ſexes marched in the firſt 
place, ſinging funcral canticles; and the 
image of Victory, which had been taken on 
this occaſion from the capitol, appeared at 
the head of the convoy. One ſaw after this 
the pictures of all Auguſtus's anceſtors, from 
Octavius his father as high up as Romulus 
the tounder of Rome. The picture of 
Julius Cæſar was not amongſt the reſt, be- 
cauſe he had been reckoned amongſt the 
number of the gods; but Pompey's was 
ſeen, for whoſe alliance Auguſtus always 
ſhewed a reſpect, notwithſtanding the de- 
ſtructive quarrels, which ambition had cauſed 
in their families. The conquered nations 
came next, deſcribed in large pictures ; with 
the dreſſes, air and manners of every coun- 
try. This pomp was attended by more 
than a million of perſons, who followed it. 
The funeral bed, where was the body of 
the emperor, was raiſed to fight upon a tri- 
bunal, built expreſly above the ſeats of the 
ſenators. After this, Tiberius cauſed Au- 
guſtus's will to be read by one of his freed 
Naves, wherein he himſelf was named heir 
of the greateſt part of his eſtate, and Livia 
for the overplus. The legacies came mm . 
5 the 
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the emperor gave to the Roman people 
four hnndred ſeſterces a head, a thouſand 
ſeſterces to each of his guards, and three 
hundred to each perſon in the legions ; 
which amounted all together to ſeveral mil- 
lions. There were likewiſe legacies to his 
friends, to his allics, and even to ſeveral 
perſons who had no relation to him, either 
of parentage or friendſhip ; there were alſo 
gratuities for the greateſt part of the ſenators, 
for the Roman knights, and allied or tribu- 
tary kings of the empire. He charged like- 
wiſe his heirs with the reſtitution ct all ſuch 
goods as had fallen to him by ethers wills, 
which he would have reſtored to the chil- 
dren of the donors, with full intereſt. He 
excuſed himſelf at the end of his will for 
the ſmalneſs of his legacies, cn account of 
his treaſures being exhauſted ; declaring, 
there only remained five millions of pieces 
of gold for his own family, tho' he had 
received by inheritance above eighteen mil- 
lions of crowns by the teſtamentary dona- 
tions of thoſe who had died without chil- 
dren ; having employed all thoſe riches 
in the neceſſities and for the ſecurity of the 
ſtate. . | 
After the public reading of this will, they 
produced four journals written by the hand 
of Auguſtus himſelf: the firſt, concerned the 
care of his own funeral; the ſecond, the 
principal actions of his life, which he wiſhed 
might be engraved on columns of _ ; 
| ine. 
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the third, made mcnticn of the ſtrength and 
employments of the empire, of the pro- 
vinces, armies, ficcts, tributes, and all the 
public revenues; and, the fourth contained 
thoſe inſtructions which he gave to Tiberius 


and the ſenate, about the beſt method f 
maintaining the ſplendor and tranquillity of 


the empire. He exhorted them to this end, 
to preſcrve the nobility and purity of the 
Roman blood unmixed, by communicating 
rarely the right of citizen to any ſtranger, 
and very rarely to any thve: laſtly, to con- 
fine the empire to theſe bounds he deſcrib- 
cd; the ſea and pillars of Hercules *, to the 
weſt ; the Euphrates to the eaſt; the cataracts 
of the Nile, and the deſarts of Africa to the 
ſouth ; with the Rhine and Danube on the 
north. 

This being finiſhed, Druſus made a "OE 


ral oration, which Tiberius accompanied 
with a ditcourſe mixed with the praiſes ct 


Auguſtus, and regretting the loſs the publick 
had of him, which cauſed a flood of tears 
zmongſt the hearers ; but did not ſpeak cf 


a ſucceſſor, altko' he had already poſſefſed 
himſelf of the empire, by making ſure of 
the armies, and diſpatching couriers to the 


remoteſt provinces, The aſhes of Auguſtus 
were gathered into an urn. of gold by the 


Roman knights barefooted !, and covered 


k Streights of Gibraltar, 
Suctonius. | 


with 
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with mourning. After this, they were car- 

ried to an elegant Mauſolcunm ot white mar- 
ble, which the emperor had built himtelt be- 

twixt the Tiber and Flaminian way, embel- 
liſhed with agrecable groves and tfiagrant 
walks, that the Romans might ſtill honor 
him after his death, and take a pleafure in 
viſiting his tomb.“ The ſenate, by a ſolemn 
decree, numbered him amongſt the gods, 


and Livia would be his prieſteſs ; taking up- 


on her the care of ſacrificing to him, whote 
days perhaps ſhe had thortened. 

Thus died Auguſtus : a happy prince, and 
an unfortunate father: he conceived a de- 
ſign of ſeizing and ſettling the ſhaken em- 
pire, at the age of ninetcen years; ſucceed- 
ed in this grand view before thirty-four, and 


left it flouriſhing and ſtrong at the age ot 


ſeventy- x, with his life. He was valiant, 

and deſpiſed danger ; but wiſe, and unde 1 
took nothing without good reaſon; natural- 
ly vindictive, but merciful out of policy, Or 
perhaps philoſophy ; extremely gratetul, mo- 
deſt in appearance, honoring chaſtity, and 
greedy of glory; magnificent in public, of 
a careful economy in his own houſe ; dili- 
gent in diſtributing juſtice, and vigilant in 
making the laws be obſerved ; f admiring all 


virtues in others, and even infotcing a necet- 
ſity of them by his edicts; but Practiſng 
only in appearance the virtue of chaſtity bim- 


ſelf. His principal quality was political pru— 
dence; by thy s be regulated his deſigns, and 
Vol. II. 8 | | = 
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it exceeded all his other qualities. Yet he 
failed in this, in the moſt conſiderable cir- 
cumſtance of his life, when he divorced 
Scribonia ; for ſhe would have probably left 
him heirs of his own blood, becauſe * had 
a daughter by her the ve! firſt year of their 
marriage. But he was fo inchanted with 
Livias perſon and inſinuating manners, that 
he would marry her; tho” ſhe had no chil- 
_—_ by him, and probably deſtroyed thoſe 

{ his daughter. He paſſed the bounds of 
Inſt rigor in his treatment of Julia and Poſt- 
bhumus Agrippa, furniſhing himſelf the means 
to ſtrangers ct putting themſelves in We place 
cf his children. 

't hus Auguſtus, eſtabliſhing his empire by | 
his prudence, and overthrowing his ow: 
houſe by his weakneſs, is a memorable. 
example to us; that it is more eaſy to con 
quer others, than to overcome our OWL 
| paſſions, 
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